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MEMOIR OF GEORGE BRUCE UPTON.’ 
By Water ALLEN, of Newton. 


:_~ late Hon. George Bruce Upton, who died in Boston on the 
first day of July, 1874, was born in Eastport, Maine, on the 11th 
day of October, 1804. He had nearly completed the “three-score 
years and ten,” allotted as the term of useful human life, and none 
who knew what industry had characterized all his years from early 
youth questioned that he had done a strong man’s full share of work. 
The phrase “ gathered to his fathers” has in his case a fine signi- 
ficance, for he was descended from a race distinguished in many 
nerations for qualities that shone forth in his life with uncommon 
rightness. He was in the sixth generation from that John Upton 
who came to this country about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, probably a pennyless prisoner banished by Cromwell, and died 
in 1699, possessed of broad farms in Middlesex county, then as 
now a prosperous and well cultivated section of the state. There 
is no record by which it can be certainly known from what race he 
was sprung, but the family tradition is that both he and his wife 
were Scotch people. There is evidence that he possessed the thrifty 
trait that is commonly supposed to inhere in Scotchmen. At all 
events, towards the close of the year 1658 he began purchasing land 
in Salem village (subsequently Danvers, now Peabody), and the 
deed of conveyance mentions that he was “sometime of Hammer- 
smith,” a name given to certain iron works and the village clustered 
about them within the bounds of the present town of Saugus. 
Eight years later he purchased about 500 acres of land in Reading, 
at which place he afterwards resided until his death, which occurred 


1 The writer of this memoir acknowledges his indebtedness for the particulars of Mr. 
bo life to “ The Upton Memorial,” prepared by John Adams Vinton; to ‘* A 
the Law, the Courts and the Lawyers of Maine” by William Willis; to the volume en- 
titled “‘ Boston Past and Present,” and to Mr. George Bruce Upton. 
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on the 11th July, 1699. The deeds recorded show that he was a 
frequent purchaser of land during his life. At his death he owned 
more than a thousand acres in different parcels, valued in the inven- 
tory at £813 5s. His personal estate was valued at £167 19s. 6d., 
including a “ negro boy, thirteen years old, £30” ; “ 2 feather beds, 
20 pairs of sheets and table linen £21”; and “9 platters, 7 basins, 
7 porringers, 2 plates, 1 flagon, 2 cups, 2 quart pots, all of pewter, 
£3 16.” Not an article of silver plate or crockery or glass was 
possessed by this prosperous farmer. John and Eleanor Upton had 
fourteen children, of whom six sons and two daughters were living 
at his decease. By his will he apportioned his landed estate to his 
sons, and, it appears, desired it should always remain in the family, 
for the tenth item of his will is as follows : 

“My will is y* the severall parts and parcells of Land and medow as they 
are above given and bequeathed shall be and remain a true heireship to their 
severall children lawfully begotten from generation to generation forever, 
so that my sonnes John Upton, James Upton, Willia™ Upton, Samuel Up- 
ton, Ezekiel Upton, and Joseph Upton nor theire children shall not sell or 
give or in any way dispose of the the (sic) same without it betoand among ~ 

em.” 

This provision of the will has not of course been fulfilled to the 
letter, but it availed to keep the family together longer than is usu- 
ally the case in this country.’ 

George B. Upton was descended from the fifth son, Samuel (b. 
October, 1664, married Abigail Frost), to whom with his brother 
William, sixteen months older, the Salem farm and the negro boy 
were bequeathed. What they inherited they held and enjoyed in 
common until 1708, when the farm was divided by running a straight 
line through it : but this division of property seems not to have been 
on account of any disagreement, for, although each married and 
there were ten children born to each, most of whom survived their 
parents, they lived in one house all their days, at least fifty years. 
They bought and sold land together, and were taxed together, and 
taxed alike in both the parish and town books. They sat together 
in the meeting-house, and their wives sat together. They held their 
negro servant together, and together manumitted him in 1717. 
After this incontestable evidence that they had been lovely in their 
lives, it is just to add that in death they were not long divided. Both 
before death made a transfer of their property to their sons in order 
more effectually to carry out their father’s purpose of an entail. 
The property thus conveyed by Samuel has been kept in the line of 
his descendants to the present generation. 

Amos, the great-grandfather of the subject of this sketch, was the 
fourth son of Samuel. The date of his birth is not known, but he was 


1 Mr. George B. Upton traced ‘his ancestry back through different branches to the 
following early a of New-England:—John U =, 1651; George Bruce, 1650; John 
Putnam, 1634; Henrie Sampson, who came in the Ma aytiower, 1620; William Clark, 1631; 
Daniel Lovett, 16405 Richard Hutchinson, of Salem, 1 
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baptized in Danvers, October 20, 1717. He married Sarah Bick- 
ford, of Salem town. The house in which he lived in North Read- 
ing is still standing and occupied by one of his descendants. He is 
described as “a man of great energy and stern puritan principles,” 
and “ Deacon Amos Upton” was known and respected in all that 
region. His widow survived him thirty-eight years, dying in North 
Reading in 1818, being within four months of one hundred years 
old. She remembered having seen and talked with people who were 
living in this country previous to 1650. Mr. Upton used frequent- 
ly to speak of the fact that he had talked with a person who had 
talked with persons who lived in Massachusetts before 1650. 

Benjamin, the second son of Amos, spent his life in North Read- 
ing, where he was born May 7, 1745. He married Rebecca, a 
granddaughter of the Rev. Daniel Putnam, first minister of the 
parish of North Reading. He was a man of respected character 
and much influence, who delighted especially in discussion of theolo- 
gy, “holding the doctrines of the Westminster Catechism in their 
fullest extent, with an ardor which nothing could quench and with 
a firmness which nothing could abate.” He was much employed in 
the public affairs of his neighborhood, held several honorable local 
offices and represented the town in the legislature. 

His second son was named Daniel Putnam Upton, born August 
12, 1775, and graduated at Harvard College in that distinguish- 
ed class of 1797, of which the venerable Horace Binney, of 
Philadelphia, is the sole survivor. He became a lawyer, being ad- 
mitted to the bar of the court of common pleas in Machias, Me., in 
the year 1800. He had pursued his law studies in that remote town 
with Phineas Bruce, Esq., whose sister, Hannah Bruce, of Mendon, 
Mass., he married in 1801. Why Mr. Upton went to Machias in- 
stead of Boston to study, is not certainly known. It was a step at 
variance with the trait of attachment to the locality of home that 
seems to have been unusually prominent in the family, certainly 
in this branch of it. Immediately upon his admission to the 
bar he settled in Eastport, a town of but 550 inhabitants, situated 
on an island, between which and Machias, the county seat, where 
but one court a year was held, there was an untracked forest, the 
only communication being by water. He was admitted to the su- 
preme court in 1803, and commissioned a justice of the peace in 
1804. Two children were born to him here, Daniel Putnam in 1803, 
and George Bruce on the 11th of October, 1804. Having contract- 
ed a pulmonary disease he returned to his father’s house in Reading, 
and died there on the last day of the year 1805. In William Wil- 
lis’s “ History of the Law, the Courts and the Lawyers of Maine,” it is 
said of him: “ Early death deprived the profession of a member, 
who, under more favorable auspices, would have been its ornament 
and a valuable acquisition to the State.” His widow, who was his 
senior by seven years, never married again, but lived respected and 
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honored for more than fifty years, cherishing his memory with un- 
affected tenderness. She was a woman of extraordinary natural 
gifts conscientiously cultivated, whose death was sincerely lamented 
by a wide circle of friends who knew and loved her. 

Of such an ancestry was George B. Upton sprung. If it could 
be said of him that in his character and life he reflected no discredit 
upon it, that would be honorable praise. But he did more than this, 
He exalted the name and the virtues that he inherited. He had the 
industry and thrifty habit of the Scotch John, but they ministered to a 
liberal disposition. He had the love of his kin, which was charac- 
teristic of Samuel ; and the respect of human rights which led Samuel 
and his brother to free their slave while it was yet lawful to hold him, 
was manifested in his descendant by a cordial support of the policy 
which brought about the emancipation of a race. He was not infe- 
rior to deacon Amos in energy of character and resolute adherence 
to convictions. Though less fond than his grandfather, Benjamin . 
Upton, of theological debate, he was not less firm in his religious 
faith, and on a wider stage exhibited a similar aptitude for public 
affairs. His father had a;fine mind, trained by a liberal education, and 
acquired in his very brief professional career the reputation of “an 
accurate lawyer.” But the son, without the advantage of a collegiate 
education, became an educated man, thoroughly disciplined by expe- 
rience and study, full of various knowledge, and able to maintain 
his cause with credit against adepts in controversy. In him the 
special talents of a sturdy line were united and developed to a 
higher degree, producing a man strong, enterprising, honorable 
and distinguished in a community where the remarkable men are 
numerous. 

After the death of Mr. Upton’s father, his mother removed from 
Eastport to Billerica, Mass., where she lived with her brother, Mr. 
George Bruce. 

This gentleman, a Boston merchant, had acquired a sufficient for- 
tune for those days of moderate wants, and when his sister became a 
widow, he purchased a house with some land in Billerica, where not 
only she and her two boys, but his aged mother, his maiden sister, 
and an orphan niece, found a happy home. The place was chosen 
partly on account of its superior academy, then under the direction 
of Mr. Samuel Whiting, a teacher of high reputation, and partly on 
account of its cultivated society. Mr. Bruce seems to have been a 
gentleman whose chief pleasure was in doing good. His home was 
a seat of social refinement and of a cordial hospitality. Here Mrs. 
Upton lived with her children until they went away to win their 
place in the world. She watched over them with an unusual solici- 
tude to form their minds and characters in accordance with high stand- 
ards, and certainly succeeded in fixing upon them both the impress 
of her own lofty ideals of rectitude and fidelity. Throughout their 
lives they owned their debt to her for sound training, nor did they 
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forget the uncle who gave them a home, of whom the younger often 
spoke in terms of affectionate gratitude. 

At the age of fourteen George was well advanced in preparation 
for Harvard College, to which his uncle offered to send him; but he 
declined the privilege, choosing to enter upon a career of business in 
Boston, and a place was obtained for him with Mr. Thomas Trott 
Robinson. From that time he required assistance from no one, but 
he helped many. 

His brother at about the same time went to sea, as so many ambi- 
tious New-England youth of that generationdid. Of his subsequent 
career it is proper that something should be said in this place. 
He soon rose by his own merit to the command of a vessel, and for 
twenty years he was in the service of Enoch Train as captain of 
Liverpool packets, his last voyage being made in the “ Washington 
Irving.” One trait of his character as a seaman procured him great 
distinction. He was noted for his willingness to incur peril in reliev- 
ing the shipwrecked. Many crews were rescued from an ocean 
grave by his instrumentality, and his services of this kind were hand- 
somely recognized by foreign governments. Of him it was said: 
“ He seemed to be the chosen champion of humanity in the highway 
of the nations. Those in distress whom others pass by, he rescues, 
no danger appalling, and no selfish considerations deterring him.” 
In unselfish impulses, and active sympathy with the suffering, the 
brothers were remarkably alike. The humane captain died at the 
age of forty-six, in his brother’s house in Boston. 

How long George B. Upton remained with Mr. Robinson is not 
definitely known. Probably not more than a year, for in 1819 he 
was with Mr. John Fox, linen draper in Washington street, a man 
whose reputation for probity and mercantile honor has come down 
to our day. Nor did he remain with him long, for he left another 
situation the next year to go to Nantucket, as confidential clerk to 
the firm of Baker & Barrett, engaged in the dry goods trade. He 
left Boston in October, 1821. In his new place he was rapidly ad- 
vanced, and had small reason to regret leaving Boston. A few years 
later Mr. Baker retired from business altogether, and Mr. Barrett 
formed a partnership with Mr. Upton, who had then just attained his 
majority. This connection was continued for twenty years, the 
junior partner being trusted with the practical management of the 
business from the beginning. Under the stimulus of responsibility 
his powers rapidly developed. He was enterprising, sagacious and 
successful, quick to discover opportunities and prompt to take advan- 
tage of them. When the dry goods trade had been made the most 
of, the firm turned their attention to the purchase and building of 
ships, not in a small way, for that was foreign to Mr. Upton’s nature, 
but with energy and a disposition to take a leading position. 
built some of the finest vessels then afloat, and quickly established a 
reputation. They engaged in the sperm-whale fishery, and also im 
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the manufacture of oils and candles. Whatever they did was done in 
@ superior manner, and the result was that not only in Nantucket, but 
wherever Nantucket goods were sent, Mr. Upton’s excellent business 
qualifications were recognized. But not even prosperity deceived him. 
He was among the first to detect the signs that the business import- 
ance of Nantucket had culminated. Full of capacity for work and 
eager for new opportunities, he did not fold his hands, blaming his 
unlucky stars, but bravely determined to try conclusions with fortune 
in a field where the prizes were larger and the competition fiercer. 

This statement of the business in which he was engaged during 
the twenty-five years of his stay in Nantucket affords no adequate 
picture of his life there, which was made happy and profitable by 
many pleasant circumstances. On the 2d of May, 1826, he mar- 
ried Ann Coffin Hussey, of Nantucket. She was, on her mother’s 
side, a granddaughter of captain William Mooers, whose name has 
passed into history as the first American to display, in a British port, 
his country’s flag of thirteen stripes. In Nantucket seven children 
of the eight he had were born. But perhaps the best assurance that 
those years were pleasant ones is found in the respect, confidence 
and affection with which he inspired all classes of the people. 
There he began to show forth the generosity of disposition and keen 
interest in everything that tended to the public welfare, which marked 
his course to the end. The people conferred on him every honor in 
their gift. Twice he represented the town in the general court, and was 
three years senator from the island district. In politics he was an 
ardent Whig, and in 1844 was a delegate to the convention that 
nominated Henry Clay for the presidency. When it was announced 
that he intended leaving the island, the regret was universal, and to 
the day of his death those who had known him there were his con- 
stant and devoted friends. 

He went at first to Manchester, N. H., where he acted as agent 
in getting the Manchester print works started. This work was 
successfully accomplished, and the following year he removed to 
Boston. In Manchester his eighth and last child, a daughter, was 
born, but gladness and mourning were mingled, for a daughter eight 
years of age died there. 

The year 1846 saw Mr. Upton established in business in the city 
where he had begun his career nearly thirty years before. He was 
still a young man, but wise in experience of life, strong, aspiring, 
and recommended by the prestige of success. All that he required 
was scope for the exercise of his talents, and this he found in the 
New-England metropolis which was to be his future home, and 
which long before he died had learned to respect him as sincerely, and 
almost as universally, as the people of Nantucket had done, and for 
the same reasons. Barring a term in the Executive Council during 
Governor Clifford’s administration, and membership of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1853, he held no public office. 
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When he came to Boston he was chosen treasurer of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad, which had lately been purchased by Boston 
capitalists. This position he held for eight years, and during all the 
time tock a leading part in the councils concerning the management 
of the property. This however did not monopolize his energies. 
He immediately engaged in commerce, and in a short time was deep 
in schemes for supplying better ships than had yet been built for 
commercial purposes. The discovery of gold in California, with the 
consequent demand for swift ships, favored his projects. He built 
several of the famous clippers of the California trade, among them 
the “ Reindeer,” “ Staghound,” “ Bald Eagle,” “ Romance of the 
Sea,” and “ Mastiff.” This period, when he was largely interested in 
railroads, and under heavy pecuniary responsibilities in connection 
with one of the most important of them, the owner of many ships, 
and making independent ventures in commerce with the chief trading 
ports of the world, was undoubtedly one of the busiest in his life: 
yet a friend who knew him well says that, “owing to that perfect 
system which governed all his movements, he was ever found ready 
to do his part in all matters of public interest, and had time reserved 
for such recreation as was essential to the preservation of health and 
strength.” This period tested his capacity for great affairs, and the 
manner in which he bore himself fixed his place in the first rank of 
Boston business men. Thenceforward he was a recognized power, 
a man whose interest and counsel were welcomed. 

In banking, commerce and railroads he continued to have large 
interest, and his connection with enterprises of many kinds was 
such as a capitalist who has mastered the secret of conducting vari- 
ous affairs without confusion is accustomed to have. After he came 
to. Boston he formed no partnerships, although constantly associ- 
ated with others in single transactions. He was always the master 
of his business, never its drudge, and by promptness, system, fidelity 
and decision, he so conducted it that he always had a reserve of time 
and energy for his family, his friends, and the public. His judicial 
fairness was so generally recognized that he was in frequent request 
as an arbitrator, particularly in maritime cases, where his knowledge 
both of vessels and of maritime law was of great service. He was 
one of the three commissioners appointed by this state and the city 
of Boston, in 1859, to determine a just equivalent to be paid to the 
city for the relinquishment of its right to erect buildings on the east 
side of Arlington street. He was president of the Boston Board of 
Trade for two years, and a director in several banks and insurance 
companies. 

During the war of the rebellion Mr. Upton’s peculiar strength of 
character shone conspicuous. From the beginning to the end of the 
long struggle he was among the staunchest and most active support- 
ers of the national cause. His years and training made him 
ineligible for military service, but he provided a personal substitute 
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in the ranks, and gave his time, his money and his talents freely to 
help the cause. How intensely earnest he was, all who then lived 
in Boston know. The state and national governments counted 
on him always when either service or counsel was needed. When 
there were mutterings of disaffection in Boston, he joined the Cadets 
and slept at the state-house. When the calls for recruits came, he 
rendered most efficient service by stirring speeches at mass meetings, 
and by contributions of money. The organizations for alleviating 
the hard lot of the soldier had in him a zealous and _ liberal 
supporter. He was instant in season and out of season, in the per- 
formance of every patriotic duty, seeming to fear nothing so much as 
that he might fail to do all that he could. The depredations of the 
“ Alabama” and other rebel cruisers aroused the passion of his in- 
dignation to the highest pitch. One of his own ships, the “ Nora,” 
fell a victim to the “ Alabama,” and the sense of a double wrong, 
public and private, wrought upon him strongly. 

When the conditions of the Clarendon-Johnson treaty were made 
public, he addressed to the senate of the United States a vigorous pro- 
test against its ratification, which was presented by Senator Sumner. 
The protest was the subject of much comment in England, and Earl 
Russell, in the introduction to a volume of selections from his 
speeches, disparaged the representations of Mr. Upton whom he char- 
acterized as “that stern republican.” Earl Russell’s words provoked 
Mr. Upton to writing an open letter to his lordship, the boldness and 
pungency of which were universally relished here and vehemently 
condemned abroad.’ When the war was over he took great interest 
in the negotiations relating to indemnity for the outrages on our 
commerce, and published several articles on the subject, in all of 
which he seemed more concerned for the vindication of the national 
honor, and the relief of others, than for his own interests. 

In the calamity of fire which destroyed a large part of the busi- 
ness section of Boston in 1872, he suffered heavy losses, but he was 
instantly active in the work of inspiring others with confidence and 
hope. Disregarding his own misfortune he began organizing the work 
of helping the needy ; he was chairman of the relief committee, and a 
generous contributor to the funds it disbursed. His example and 
words of cheer were influential in those days of doubt, and did 
much to steady the faith of all in the speedy restoration of the city’s 
prosperity. 

A trait of Mr. Upton’s character that cannot pass without special 
consideration in any memoir was his sincere and constant humanity. 
His heart was tender to the cry of suffering, his hand open to all 
who deserved assistance, his word never withheld from those who 
needed encouragement. He was especially interested in the welfare 


1 The letter, which is a fine illustration of Mr. Upton’s temper of intolerance towards 
my ae, and of the force with which he would maintain his judgment, is appended to 
sketch. 
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of seamen, and throughout his life was active in efforts to ameliorate 
the conditions of their perilous service. His ships were frequently 
instrumental in rescuing shipwrecked crews, nor did he grudge the 
time lost in such service. When the British government offered to 
compensate him for the cost of saving its subjects, he declined to be 
rewarded for a deed of common humanity. He was among the first 
to advocate a watch aloft to discover ships in distress, and he urged 
on Congress measures for the benefit of ship-wrecked mariners. The 
number of “ Old and New” for May, 1874, contained an article on 
this subject, which was among the last productions of his pen con- 
cerning public questions. When the project of founding a National 
Sailors’ Home was started by the ladies of Charlestown and Boston, _ 
during the war, he ‘labored zealously for its success. He was one 
of the trustees and their first president. "When the completed Home 
at Quincy was dedicated, he delivered an address which is notice- 
able for the earnest tribute he therein offers to woman’s services in the 
war: “ Whenever the history of the rebellion shall be truly written, 
the pages which record the love and ‘devotion of woman will be 
among the purest and brightest, and will shed an undying lustre 
upon her love of country.” The closing sentences of the address 
were these: “It has been reproachfully said that ‘ Republics are un- 
grateful.’ If at any time hereafter there should seem to be a cause 
for the utterance of such a sentiment, it would be found that woman, 
with her undying love of justice and humanity, had not her true and 
proper weight in the councils of such governments.” 

He was also a trustee of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor in Quincy, 
member and vice-president of the Humane Society of Massachusetts, 
member of the Boston Marine Society, of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, and of the Mercantile Library Association. It may be 
said truly, that in each of these he felt a genuine interest that showed 
itself in practical ways. Nor did his humanity exhaust itself in a 
regard for classes of sufferers, and corporation work. He was kind 
towards individuals in distress with a personal kindness, helpful to 
struggling merit wherever exhibited, thoughtful of others always, 
and one who grappled friends to his heart with hooks of steel. His 
benevolence was more than a duty, it was a delight. 

The accompanying portrait will give to those who never saw Mr. 
Upton a fair idea of his personal aspect. Intelligence, resolution, 
alertness and geniality were blended in the expression of his coun- 
tenance. He was of commanding presence, and had the direct ad- 
dress of a man of affairs. Work was a pleasure to him, but he never 
worked frivolously. He knew better than to mingle business and 
pastime. He enjoyed a good story and could tell one happily. He 
was also very fond of poetry and pictures. A tour in Europe made 
in 1856-7 afforded him great satisfaction. His favorite recreation 
was forest sport, and annually in the fall for many years he went to 
Naushon for a season of recreation with rod and gun. Deer-hunt- 
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ing was the sport in which he took most delight, and he was very 
successful in it. During the summer he spent as much time as pos- 
sible at his summer house on the Beverly shore. From the time 
when he came to Boston from Nantucket, he worshipped regularly at 
King’s Chapel, of which he was for many years a warden. From 
his pew he was almost never absent on Sunday unless out of town. 
In business habits he was the soul of punctuality. 

He had a way of dismissing from his mind things accomplished as 
of no further consequence. He attacked the duties of each day 
with as much ardor as if his reputation was to be made by the man- 
ner in which he acquitted himself. He had so little pride in the 
articles he published in newspapers, and in his speeches that were 
reported, that he took no pains to preserve them. If they produced 
the effect he wished for, he was satisfied. He had an honorable 
family pride, and ~was largely instrumental in procuring the prepara- 
tion and publication, in handsome style, of “ The Upton Memorial.” 
He was a life member, and at the time of his death a vice-president 
of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. The key-note 
of his life was respect for the right. To this his whole being was 


attuned, and wrong made discord in his soul. Truth, justice and, 


charity he reverenced; fraud and vanity he hated. His life was 
thus seen to conform to the noble standard of honor. When he dis- 
covered what no one else knew, that his friend Edward Everett was 
elected governor only by a mistake in the count, and that in truth he 
was defeated, it was characteristic of him to insist that the truth 
must be deciared. 

The cause of Mr. Upton’s death was internal cancer, baffling all 
the skill of physicians. His last days were calmly spent. For him 
death had no terrors. He had served the truth in love of God and 
his fellow men. To his family and friends who were near he 
spoke affectionate parting words, much as one who is about to go 
away for a long absence might do. To those who were at a distance 
he sent kind messages, writing several such letters with his own hand 
while confined to his bed. 

One of them was written to the gentlemen who had for many 
years been his legal advisers in New-Y ork city, and has already been 
published. Since it reveals in peculiar force the calm thoughtfulness 
with which he approached the end of his career, and the strength of 
his attachment to those whom he respected, it may fitly conclude this 
memoir, 

Boston, June 23, 1874. 
My Dear FRIEnDs; 

After so many years of friendly and intimate associations, it occurs 
to me that, as I am drawing near the banks of the great river, which for the 
time being will separate us, a friendly recognition upon my part would not be 
unsatisfactory, and so I bid you both a gentle good-by. 

4 Gro. B. Uproy. 
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[Letrer From Mr. Upton To Eart RuvssEL. | 


Boston (U. S. A.), March 28, 1870. 
To tHE Rr. Hon. Eart Russet. 

Sir :—My attention has been called to the “ introduction ” in the se- 
lections from your speeches and despatches, recently published, in which you 
do me the honor of referring to my petition to the Senate of the United States, 
in relation to the Pirate Alabama and her kindred consorts, in which I 
characterize her and them as being “ British built, British manned and Brit- 
ish armed, and by vessels and armaments which left British ports under the 
protection of the British flag, and burnt American shipping upon the high 
seas, without taking them into port for condemnation, and without any 
action being taken on the part of the said British Government, when these 
atrocities were laid before it, to prevent the same; but, on the contrary, 
these pirates were everywhere received with rejoicing when visiting British 
ports, and when the notorious builder of one of them boasted of the same 
in the British Parliament, of which he was a member, he was received 
with cheers and expressions of satisfaction.” 

You then proceed to “ examine these statements one by one.” 

They were as I averred, “ British built.” This you admit to be true. 

+ I next asserted that they were “ British manned.” This you aver “is 
only true in part.” You proceed to say, “in point of fact, the vessels were 
manned by crews consisting mainly of American officers and American men.” 

I take issue with you upon this “ point of fact.” 

From evidence derived from the prisoners taken when the Alabama was 
sunk, I find that more than three-quarters of all the persons on board 
the ship when she left the Mersey were British subjects, and of them John 
Neil, John Emory and Peter Hughes belonged to the Royal Naval Reserve 
—and of the whole crew at the time of the capture by the Kearsarge, be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent. were subjects of Her Majesty, the Queen, and 
that W. Crawford, Brent Johnson, Wm. Nevins and Wm. Hearn belonged 
to the Royal Naval Reserve. I repeat then that when the Alabama left 
British ports, she was substantially a British manned vessel, and that she so 
continued to be until her destruction, and that the evidence upon that subject 
is conclusive. 

My next averment is that the captures of American property were made 
“by British armed vessels, by vessels and armament which left British ports, 
under the protection of the British flag.” 

To this you are pleased to reply, that “there is much unfounded assertion 
here.” ‘You then proceed to say, “the vessels were unarmed vessels, and 
the Alabama, when in an unarmed state, left a British port, without any 
clearance, with no British protection, to go into other ports under foreign 
jurisdiction, where the British flag gave no more protection than the flag of 
the United States.” 

I regret to hear a Statesman of your varied learning and experience 
make such a denial of the charge I have made. It must be known to you 
that in building a war steamer, a part of the armament is built and con- 
structed with the vessel. The magazine and shell-room, the flood cocks, the 
port sills, the pivot and breeching bolts, are as much a part of the arma- 
ment as the guns themselves. All these the Alabama had; but, more than 
this, she did, according to the evidence, which is perfectly accessible to you, 
receive, while lying in British water, in Lynas Bay, ammunition and a por- 
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tion of her other armament. I consider, these being the facts in the case, 
facts too which are, or ought to be, well known to you, that it is only an 
attempt to impose upon ignorance to say that the Alabama left a British 
port in an unarmed state. 

My next assertion is that “these vessels burnt American ships without 
taking them into port for condemnation.” This youadmit to be quite true. 

The next assertion I made was, “ that no action was taken by the said 
British Government when these atrocities were laid before it to prevent 
the same.” This you say requires explanation ; the conclusion of which 
seems to be that if the British Government had undertaken to carry out 
their treaty obligations, “ actions for damages would have been brought, and 
would in all probability have been successful.” 

I cannot think that you have in the least disturbed the groundwork of 
my accusation; but, on the contrary, your admissions would seem to place 
the then existing administration of the Government of Great Britain in a 
more objectionable light than its worst enemies would desire. 

One other matter, you say, “of which Mr. Upton and his countrymen 
complain, is the reception of the Confederate cruisers in the British Colonial 
ports.” The allegation “that these pirates were received with rejoicing 
when visiting British ports; and that when the notorious builder of one of 
them boasted of the same in the British Parliament, of which he was a 
member, he was reeeived with cheers and expressions of satisfaction,” “can 
hardly be considered a proper matter for diplomatic representation or pecu- 
niary compensation.” 

In addition to this, you say that “The exuberant utterances of a free 
nation must be permitted to us by the most zealous advocate of the Ameri- 
can claims.” 

To all this I can only say that as an American claimant, I shall draw my 
own inferences from these “ exuberant utterances.” 

When Judas betrayed our Saviour, if he had boasted of the deed and 
received the cheers of the Apostles, Christians would be likely to place the 
cheerers in the ranks of Judas. 

When, therefore, it was well known in the British House of Commons, 
that a pirate was afloat, that had surreptitiously left British waters, destroy- 
ing the commerce of a nation with which that government was at profound 
peace, and when the doings of that pirate received the applause of a portion 
of that body without rebuke from any quarter, it may eventually be found 
out that it will require some “diplomatic representation” to relieve the 
British Government of the odium attached to those cheers. 

I have thus gone over the averments of my Protest, and believe the 
general grounds thereof are unshaken by your representation. An indivi- 
dual who sees the result of his labor ruthlessly destroyed, is not apt to 
carefully cull language for a dainty expression of his wrongs. In some- 
thing of this spirit I have, perhaps, written. My desires however are for 
peace,—but it must be such an one as springs from a disposition on the one 
part to make due reparation for’ wrong, and on the other, to make no unrea- 
sonable demands to prevent such a consummation. 

In this communication I have confined myself to the wrongs committed 
by the Alabama. I need not add here that the evidence in regard to the 
nationality of other British vessels and their illegal acts in consequence 
thereof, is quite as conclusive. 

I am Sir, your obed’t servant, 
Grorce B. Urron. 
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Diary of Dr. Ezra Green. 


DIARY OF DR. EZRA GREEN, 


SuRGEON DURING THE CRUISE oF THE CONTINENTAL Suite or War Rancer,! FROM 
Noy. 1, 1777, to Sepr. 27, 1778. 


From the original in the possession of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. 
With Notes by Commodore Gro. Henry Preste, U. 8. N. 


A rew words in respect to the diary of my father, Dr. Ezra Green, which Iam quite 
sure he never suspected would ape in print before the public eye, may be necessary. 

When quite a ladI was, out o ey: rummaging over an upper chamber closet, 
where in promiscuous order were odd volumes,—school books, speeches, sermons, 
&c.,—when this unpretentious pamphlet turned up in marbled paper-cover« All the 
particulars of it I had heard my father frequently recount, and hence did not at that 
early age appreciate its value, and so I gave it_to my cousin James D. Green, who. 
after preserving it with scrupulous care for more than sixty years, has deposited it 
in the library of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, together with 
important authentic remarks relative to his and my father’s progenitors. ‘There this 
Diary came under the eye of Commodore George Henry Preble, who requested 
my permission for its publication in the Historica, aNp GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, 
together with such addenda as he might gather of my father’s public life during 
five years service a8 surgeon in the army and navy during the American revolution. 
To this request I gave my willing assent, promising as a sequel thereto a memoir of 
his private life. Watrrr C. Green. 


oston, Nov. 16, 1874. 


Portsmouth Road, Nov. 1st, 1777. Saturday.—Between the 


hours of 8 & 9 this morning weigh’d anchor and proceeded to Sea 
with a moderate breeze, before night lost sightof the American shore. 

Sunday, Nov. 2nd.—A very fine morning and a favorable wind, 
all well on board—except some few who are a little Seasick. 


1 The Ranger 18, was built 1777, on Langdon’s Island, Portsmouth Harbor, by order of 
Congress, under the direction of Colonel James Hackett. 

On the 14th of June, 1777, Congress Resolved, That Capt. John. Paul Jones be appointed 
to command the ship Ranger, and under date Philadelphia, June 18, 1777, the marine 
committee write to him, ‘** You are appointed to the command of the Ranger, lately built at 
Portsmouth. Col. Whipple, the bearer of this, carries with him the resolves of Congress 
oraes you to this command, and authorizing him, Col. Langdon, and you to appoint 
the other commissioned as well as warrant officers necessary for this ship, and he has with 
him blank commissions and warrants for this purpose.” 

Though great diligence was used by Jones in equipping the Ranger, she was not ready 
to proceed on her destination until the middle of October. Twenty-six guns had been pro- 
vided for the ship, but Jones exercised great judgment in mounting only eighteen on her, 
as he considered from her size and slight construction, that she would be more serviceable 
with eighteen than with a greater number. The following extracts from his letter to the 
marine committee, dated Oct. 29, 1777, two days before sailing, gives a lively idea of the 
difficultics he had to contend with, and the poverty of our resources. ‘‘ With all my indus- 
try I could not get a single suit of sails completed until the 20th current. Since that time 
winds and weather have laid me under the necessity of continuingin port. At this time 
it blowsa very heavy gale from the northeast. The ship with difficulty rides it out, with 
yards and topmasts struck and whole cables ahead. When it clears up I expect the wind 
from the northwest, and shall not fail to embrace it, although I have not now a spare sail 
nor materials to make one. Some of those I have are made of hissings. I never before 
had such disagreeable service to perform, as that which I have now accomplished and of 
which another will claim the credit as well as the profit, However, in doing my utmost I 
am sensible that I have done no more than my duty.” 

Thus imperfectly equipped, having a very good crew, but “ only thirty gallons of rum,’* 
as Jones laments, forthem to drink on the passage, the Ranger sailed from Portsmouth 
on the lst of November, 1777.—Mackenzie’s Life of Paul Jones. 
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Friday, Nov. 7th.—A strong gale at Northwest which carrys us 
10 knots. 

Thursday, Nov. 13th.—About seven this morning saw a sail on 
our lee Bow distant about 2 Leagues, gave chase and spoke her about 
12 o’clock, a Brig from Carolina bound for Bordeaux with several 
Tory Passengers on Board, among whom were Hartley the Organ- 
ist & his wife. 

Friday, Nov. 14th.—This Morning at 5 o’clock came up a severe 
Thunder Storm from the southwest. 

Saturday, 15th.—Last evening came on a gale of wind which 
increas’d till about 3 this morning when it began to abate, in the 
hight of the gale a sail was seen under our lee Quarter, hove too 
till she came up, a Schooner from St. Peters bound to Bordeaux. 

Sunday, 16th.—A fresh Breeze, and high Sea from the late 
Gale, about 10 o’clock our tiller Rope broke by which we were in 
great Danger of the Consequences of the Ship’s broaching to. 

Wednesday, 19th.—About six this morning saw a Sail under our 
lee Quarter, gave Chase or rather bore away till we came within 
about a mile of Her found Her to be a large Ship standing Our 
course clued up Our Courses and hawl’d Our wind—got ready for 
Action she standing on her course close to the wind, wore Ship 
when it was too late, continued the chase till night and lost Her. 

Saturday, Nov. 22nd.—At nine o’clock this morning saw a Sail 
on our weather Beam—little wind; One of Our People fell from 
the Chains but was saved by a Rope’s End handed Him. 

Sunday, Nov. 23rd.—Early in the morning saw a Sail supposed 
to be the same we saw yesterday, came up with and made a Prize 
of—about 8 o’clock, a Brig laden with fruit and wine from Malaga 
bound to Yarmouth, Riches Comm’.—She is called the Mary—there 
are no less than six sail in sight at this Time. 

Monday, Nov. 24th.—Spoke a Schooner from Malaga bound to 
Liverpool vessel and Cargo owned by a Portugal Merch‘. 

Tuesday, 25th.—Last night spoke a Ship & Snow bound to 
France,—and are now chasing a vessel under Our lee Bow, at 11 
at night came up with & made a Prize of the Brig George from 
Malaga bound to London laden with fruit and wine, she was com- 
manded by Bulfinch. 

Wednesday, 26th.—Early in the morning gave chase to a Brig 
under our lee Bow, but were obliged to give over Chase on seeing 
a very large Ship to windward with several other Sail in Company 
she appeared to be standing athwart us, about 2 she hove too with 
a Fleet of 13 Sail of Ships & Brigs at 2 Leagues Distance, clewed 
up Our Courses & stopp’d our Ship’s way expecting every minute 
when she would come down upon us about 4 she stood on her Course, 
we made sail close to the wind with a design to cut off a Brig which 
could not keep up with the Convoy, lost her in the night. 


Thursday, 27.—A fresh gale from the S. W. in the afternoon 
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vear’d a Barrel of Beef astern for the Brig, Sea running High she 
carelessly ran upon our Larboard Quarter but did no other Damage 
than breaking our Driver Boom—at 10 at Night saw several Sail 
spoke one of them found them all to be Dutch Daugers. 

Saturday, 29th.—A very heavy gale, hove too at night in the 
Bay of Biscay 60 Leagues distant from Land. 

Sunday, 30th.—Fine weather and a strong wind in the night 
hove too and sounded in 80 Fathom water. 

Monday, Dec. 1.—Saw Land from mast Head at 10 in the morn- 
ing, with fine weather, 

Tuesday, Dec. 2nd.—Ran in for the Land with a fine moderate 
Breeze, narrowly escap’d running ona Sand through want of a Pilot 
and arrived all in good spirits at Peanbeauf on the River Loire and 
came to anchor in the evening. 

Wednesday, 3rd.—Wrote a Letter to Capt. Shackford at L’Ori- 
ent and inclos’d one to my very good friend Cooper—favour’d by 
Cap‘. Mutchemore.* 

Friday, Dec. 5th.—The Prize Brig Mary arrived here safe— 
went to Nantez with Capt. Simpson arriv’d at 9 in the Evening this 
is a very considerable City distant 10 Leagues from Penbeauf am 
told there are 12 Parishes in Nantes in one of which are 30,000 Souls. 

Saturday, Dec. 6.—Went to the Tragedy but it was to me in 
an unknown Tongue, was not much pleased or entertained, however 
the Musick was good. 

Sunday, Dec. 7.—Returned to Peanbeauf, and on board the 
Ranger. 

Friday, 13 Feb.—Set sail for Quiberon Bay M’. Williams & 
Brother on board, in company with us Brig Independence, anchored 
in the Bay about six in the Evening, 4 Ships of the Line besides 
Frigates in the Bay. 

Saturday, 14th Feby.—Very Squaly weather, came to Sail at 
4 o’clock P. M. saluted the french Admiral & rec’d nine guns in 
return this is the first salute ever pay’d the American flagg. 

Sunday, 15th Feb’y.—Brig Independence saluted the french 
Flagg which was return’d.? 


1 The letter to his friend Cooper is given in the Memoir. 

2 Jones, in his letter to the naval committee, dated Feb. 22, 1778, reporting this impor- 
tant recognition of our flag, says :— 

“I am happy to have it in my power to congratulate you on my having seen the Ameri- 
can flag, for the first time, recognized in the fullest and completest manner by the flag of 
France. I was off this bay [Quiberon Bay] on the 13th inst., and sent my boat in the next 
day to know if the Admiral would return my salute. He answered that he would return 
to me as the senior continental officer in Europe, the same salute as he was authorized to 
return to an Admiral of Holland, or any other republic, which was four guns less than the 
salute given. I hesitated at this, for I had demanded gun for gun. 

“‘ Therefore I anchored in the entrance of the Bay at a distance from the French fleet; 
but after a very particular inquiry, on the 14th, finding that he really told the truth, I was 
induced to accept his offer, the more as i¢ was an acknowledgment of American Indepen- 


e. 

“The wind being contrary and blowing hard, it was after sunset before the Ranger was 
near enough to salute La Motte Piquet with thirteen guns, which he returned with nine. 
However, to put the matter beyond a doubt, I did not suffer the Independence to salute 
until the next morning, when I sent word to the Admiral that I wonld sail through his fleet 
in the Brig and would salute him in open day. He was exceedingly pleasant, and returned 
the compliment also with nine guns.” 
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Wednesday, 25th Feb’y.—Fleet got underway and left us at 
anchor contrary to Expectations, about 12 O’clock it being very 
windy we came to sail, ran out of the Bay without a Pilot, attempted 
to the Northward of Belisle, but did not succeed, put back hoping to 
run into the Bay again, but could not weather the Rocks. in the 
midst of our Trouble having narrowly escap’d over setting the Ship, 
were alarm’d with the cry of Fire—after all our endeavours to pro- 
cure a Pilot were in vain, & night coming on, bore away and ran 
out to the Leward of the Island, very squaly still. 

Thursday, 26,—Arrived in Quiberow-Bay again the Evening 
after a short but very tedious & unprofitable Cruize. 

Tuesday, March 3rd.—Weigh’d anchor and came to Sail in fine 
weather & smooth water, sail’d along the Coast about 25 Leagues 
and came to anchor in a small Bay near a small village called Beno- 
dett, had a curious Adventure with a french Pilot who came on 
Board to pilot the Ship but would not be compell’d to take charge 
of her. 

Thursday, March 5th.— Went with Joseph Ratcliff to Pontlably 
and procured good lodgings for Him supposing the Eruption (which 
came out last night) to be Small Pox—we were treated with great 
respect as we were Americans, were waited on near half a mile to 
the Boat and on parting gave them 3 Cheers which was answered 
with vive Le Congres. 

Friday, March 6th.—This morning (being fine weather) came 
to sail, in the morning went through of Passage Duroi; saw a large 
Ship to the leward which we thought was a Frigate & the same we 
saw yesterday: She fail’d in attempting to get through the Passage 
and stood off. 

Saturday, March 7th.—Came to anchor in Baldavids Bay not far 
from the River of Brest. 

Sunday, March 8th.—Weigh’d and beat up towards Brest came 
too in Camaritt’s Bay 4 Leagues from Brest. 

[At Brest] Tuesday, March 10th.—Last night eight of our People 
took the Cutter and went on shore and ran off leaving the Boat on 
the Rocks. 

Friday, March 13th.—Seven of eight Deserters were bro’t back 
under guard & confined in Irons. 

Saturday, 14th March.—Went to Brest with Capt. Jones & Lt. 
Simpson; had a slight view of the Fortifications, Shipping, and 
Dock-Yards—return’d in the Evening. 

Sunday, 15th.—I had the pleasure of entertaining the Commis- 
saries Lady & two Sisters on Board the Ranger. 

Wednesday, 18th.—Last night died after a lingering Illness for 
more than three weeks Will” Reading—His remains were decently 
interr’d about 11 oclock A.M.—P.M. the Ladies came to pay Capt. 
Jones a visit as he was absent when they pay’d us the first Visit. 

Monday, 23rd March.—Got under way and ran up to Brest; 
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saluted the Admiral, rec’d the news of L‘. Stormont’s having left 
Paris on receiving a copy of the Treaty with America. ‘ 

Thursday, 2nd April.—Got up anchor pay’d the french flagg 
another Salute rec’d. 11 for 13—One of our Seamen narrowly es- 
cap’d drowning ; when the Ship was coming to sail was turned off 
from the Spritsail Yard the Ship went over Him, but He was luckily 
taken up by the Man who was in the Cutter which was veard astern 
arriv'’d at Camaritt about 5 O’clock P.M. and came to anchor. 

Friday, 3rd April.—Our Ship being laid on Shore for cleaning 
I went with our Pilot & L'. Wallingsford to take a view of the New 
Fort which is building on an Eminence at the distance of three miles 
from Camaritt. 

Sunday, 5 April.—Attempted to get out to sea with the Fortuna 
of 36 guns but were oblig’d to return to Brest. 

Wednesday, 8th.—Made a second Attempt to get out & fail’d. 

Friday, 10th.—About 5 O'clock P.M. came to Sail in Company 
with the Frigate [Fortuna ]—were detained by the Cutter which was 
sent after Sand to Camaritt. 

Saturday, 12th.'—Fine weather but no Convoy to be seen, about 
10 in the morning saw a sail to windward which prov’d quite con- 
trary to our fears to be the Fortuna—we were all ready for action 
when she came alongside of us. 

Monday, 14th.—Our Convoy left us, sooner than Capt. Jones 
Expected which He resented but could not prevent. 

Tuesday, 15 April.—Early in the morning saw a Brig under 
our Lee Bow, about 8 o’clock spoke her: from Ostend to Galway 
laden with Flaxseed took the People their Baggage &c. on board 
scuttled and left Her.’ 

Wednesday, 16th.—Made some part of Ireland in the morning 
suppos'd to be the high Land of Dungarvin. 

Thursday 17th.—Saw a Ship in the afternoon under our lee 
Bow, at Sun’s setting spoke Her—a Ship of about 350 Tons from 
London for Dublin laden with Hemp Iron Porter & &c. ordered 
her to Brest.* 

Saturday, 19th.—Made a warm attempt to take a Cutter mount- 
ing 8 Guns, she slipped through Our Fingers, had the Captain have 
permitted the Marines to fire on them when they first came under 
our lee Quarter might have taken Her with great Ease. 

Sunday, 20th.—In the morning near the Isle of Man sunk a 
schooner laden with Barley & Oats about 60 Tons burthen from 


_ | Saturday was the 11th April, 1778. From this entry to that’on Friday the 24th, there 
is a discrepancy of one day between the day of the week and the month. J. W. De 

? Jones, in his report to the American commissioners, written on the 27th of May, from 
Brest, says: ** On the 14th 1 took a Brigantine between Scilly and Cape Clear, bound for 
et with a cargo of flaxseed for Ireland, sunk her, and proceeded into St. George’s 

hannel.” 

3 Jones calls.this ship the Lord Chatham, and says that she was captured almost within 
sight of her port. 
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some part of Scotland, in the Evening sunk a Sloop in ballast from 
Ireland.' 

Monday, 21st.—Bore down for Belfast Loch, took a fishing Boat 
with 4 Men in sight of a Ship at anchor they informed Us that she 
was a Man of war of 20 guns; we made sail and stood off about an 
Hour, when the Capt. ordered the ship to be put about in order to 
go in and cut her out, but the wind blowing fresh and the people un- 
willing to undertake it we stood off and on till midnight when the 
People consenting and the wind having lulled a little we stood into the 
River but it being somewhat Dark did not drop our Anchor so as to 
lay her along side, therefore were oblig’d to cut and run out, which 
we were very lucky in effecting.’ 

Tuesday, 22nd.—Stood off and on all Day with a design to make 
another Trial if the wind lull’d at night there being no signs of more 
moderate weather wore ship and stood back towards Galway Mull— 
Our people very much fatigued. 

Wednesday, 23rd.*—Weather somewhat more moderate & our 
people a little recruited, Our enterprising Capt. with about 30 men 
went on shore about 11 P.M. with a Design to fire the Town of 


Whitehaven.? 


' Jones says with regard to these affairs: ‘On the 18th, in Glentine bay, on the south 
coast of Scotland, I met with a revenue wherry; it being the common practice of these 
vessels to board merchant ships, the Ranger then having no external appearance of war, 
it was expected that this rover would come alongside. I was, however, mistaken; for 
though the men were at their quarters, yet this vessel outsailed the Ranger, and got clear 
in spite of a severe cannonade. 

“ The next morning arp off the Mull of Galloway, I found myself so near a Scotch 
Coasting Schooner, loaded with barley, that I could not avoid sinking her. Understanding 
that there were ten or twelve sail of merchant ships, besides a Tender brigantine with a 
number of impressed men on board, at anchor in Lochran in Scotland, I thought this en- 
terprise worthy my attention; but the wind, which at the first would have served equally 
well to sail in or out of the Loch, shifted in a hard squall, so as to blow almost directly 
in, with’an appearance of bad weather. I was therefore obliged to abandon my project. 

‘Seeing a cutter off the lee bow steering for the Clyde, I guve chase, in hopes of cutting 
her off; but finding my endeavors ineffectual, I pursued no further than the Rock of Ailson. 
In the evening I fell in with a sloop from Dublin, which I sunk.” 

2 Jones in his report says: ‘‘The 2lst, being near Carrickfergus, a fishing boat came 
off which I detained. I saw a ship at anchor in the road, which I was informed by the 
fishermen was the British ship of war Drake, of twenty guns. I determined to attack her 
in the night; my plan was to overlay her cable, and to fall upon her bow, so as to have all 
her decks open and exposed to our musquetry, &c.; at the same time, it was my intention 
to have secured the enemy by grapplings, so that, had they cut their cables, they would not 
have attained any advantage. The wind was high, and unfortunately the anchor was 
not let go as soon as the order was given, so that the Ranger was brought to upon the ene- 
my’s quarters at the distance of half a cable’s length. We had made no warlike appearance, 
of course had given no alarm; this determined me to cut immediately, which might ap- 
pear as if the cable had parted, and at the same time enable me, after making a tack out 
of the Loch, to return with the same prospect of advantage which I had at first. I was 
however prevented from returning, as I with difficulty weathered the light-house on the 
lee-side of the Loch, and as the gale increased. The weather now became so very stormy 
and severe, and the sea ran so high, that I was obliged to take shelter under the south shore 
of Scotiand.” 

3 Jones’s account of this important affair is as follows:— 

“ The 22d introduced fair weather, though the three kingdoms were, as far as the eye 
could reach, covered with snow. I now resolved once more to attempt Whitehaven ; but 
the wind became very light, so that the ship would not in proper time approach so near as 
I had intended. At midnight I left the ship with two boats and thirty-one volunteers; 
when we reached the outer pier the day began to dawn; I would not, however, abandon 
my enterprise, but despatched one boat under the direction of Mr. Hill and Lieut. Walling- 
ford, with the necessary combustibles to set fire to the shipping on the north side of the 
harbor, while I went with the other party to attempt the south side. I was successful in 
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Thursday, 24th.—After watching the night and all the morning 
till broad day light in expectation of seeing the smoke of the Town 
and Shipping (ascend as the smoke of a Furnace) began to fear that 
Our People had fallen into the Enemies Hands ; however about half 
an hour after sun rise we discovered two small Boats at a great Dis- 
tance coming out of the Rivers mouth, and clouds of smoke arising 
from the Shipping, soon after we saw them fire on the Boats from 
the Shore, but most of the Cannon being spiked up by our People 
they could do but very little the Boats were soon out of their Reach 
and came along-side with 3 prisoners for one left behind. 

The same Day crossed over to the other side of the Bay to the 
Mull of Galway Capt. Jones with Lt. Wallingsford and about 12 
Men went on shore [at St. Mary’s Isle] with design to take 
L‘. Selkirk, Prisoner. As he was not at Home and no man 
in the House, for the sake of his Lady & her Company they 
came off without doing any further Damage than plundering Him 


scaling the walls and spiking up all the cannon in the first fort ; finding the sentinels shut up 
in the guard house, they were secured without being hurt. Having fixed sentinels, I now 
took with me one man only (Mr. Green), and spiked up all the cannon in the southern 
fort, distant from the others a quarter of a mile. 

“On my return from this business, I naturally expected to see the fire of the shipson the 
north side, as well as to find my own party with every thing in readiness to set fire to the 
shipping on the south; instead of this, I found the boat under the direction of Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Wallingford returned, and the party in some confusion, their light having burnt 
out at the instant when it became necessary. By the strangest fatality, my own party were 
in the same situation, the candles being all burnt out. The day too came on apace, yet I 
would by no means retract while any hopes of success remained. Having again placed sen- 
tinels, a light was obtained at a house disjoined from the town, and a fire was kindled in the 
steerage of a large ship, which was surrounded by at least one hundred and fifty others, 
chiefly from two to four hundred tons burden, and lying side by side, aground unsurround- 
ed by the water. There were, besides, from seventy to a hundred large ships onthe north 
arm of the harbor, aground clear of the water, and divided from the rest only by a stone 

ier of a ship’s height. I should (would) have kindled fires in other places if the time 

d yy ; as it did not, our care was to prevent the one kindled from beingeasily extin- 
guished. After some search, a barrel of tar was found, and poured into the flames, which 
now ascended from all the hatchways. The inhabitants began to appear in thousands, and 
individuals ran hastily towards us. I stood between them and the ship on fire, with a pis- 
tol in my hand, and ordered them to retire, which they did with precipitation. The flames 
had already caught in the rigging, and began to ascend the mainmast; the sun was a fall 
hour’s march above the horizon, and as sleep no longer ruled the world, it was time to re- 
tire. We re-embarked without opposition, having released a number of prisoners, as our 
boats could not carry them. After all my people had embarked, I stood upon the pier for 
a considerable space, yet no person advanced; I saw all the eminences around the town 
covered with the amazed inhabitants. 

“When we had rowed to a considerable distance from the shore, the English began to 
run in vast numbers to their forts; their disappointments may easily be imagined when 
they found, I suppose, at least thirty heavy cannon rendered useless. At length, however, 
they began to fire, having, as I apprehend, either brought: down ship’s guns, or used one 
or two cannon which lay on the beach at the foot of the walls, dismounted, and which had 
not been spiked. They fired with no direction, and the shot falling short of the boats, 
instead of doing us any damage afforded some diversion; which my people could not help 
showing, by discharging their pistols. &c. in return of the salute. Had it been possible to 
have landed a few hours sooner, my success would have been complete. Not a single ship, 
out of more than two hundred, could possibly have escaped, and all the world would not have 
been able to save the town. What was done, however, is sufficient to show, that not all 
their boasted navy can protect their own coasts; and that the scenes of distress, which they 
have occasioned in America, may soon be brought home to their own door. One of my 
people was missing; and must, I fear, have fallen into the enemy’s hands after our depar- 
ture. I was pleased that in this business we neither killed or wounded any person. I 
brought off three prisoners as a sample.” 


In a memorial to congress Jones says, ‘‘ His first object was to secure an exchange of 
prisoners in Europe, and his second to putan end, by one good fire in England, of ~*~ 
ping, to all the burnings in America,” and he expresses the opinion, that had his officers 
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of Plate to the amount of (as near as I can judge) 160Ib. weight 
of Silver." 

Friday, 24th.—Early in the morning our Capt. proposed making 
a second attempt to cut out the Ship in Caracfergus, which was now 
within a small Distance, the People both officers & men discovr'd 
gread unwillingness to make the attempt. Capt. Jones notwithstand- 
ing declar’d publickly his determination to go in, in short it seem’dim- 
possible to avoid it for the Tide & what little wind there was, had 


the Providence and Alfred been with him in the Ranger, two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred large ships at Whitehaven would have been laid in ashes. In the Ranger’s log- 
book the man left on shore is named David Smith, and it was thought he remained on 
shore voluntarily, and that under the name of Freeman, he gave information at several 
houses that fire had been set to the ships. 

) The attempted Seizure of the Earl of Selkirk, &c.—On the 8th of May following, Jones 
wrote from Brest to the Countess of Selkirk, with regard to the taking of this plate, that 
he was obliged to countermand while he did not approve of the act, and thus expresses the 
object of the expedition. 

“ Knowing Lord Selkirk’s interest with the King, and esteeming as I do his private cha- 
racter, I wished to make him the happy instrument of alleviating the horrors of a hopeless 
captivity, when the brave are overpowered and made prisoners of war,” and ‘it was m 
intention to have taken him on board the Ranger, and to have detained him until, throug 
his means, a general aud fair exchange of prisoners, as well in Europe as in America, had 
been effected. When I was informed, by some men whom I met at the landing, that his 

rdship was absent, I walked back to my boat, determined to leave the Island, By the 
way, however, some officers who were with me, could not forbear expressing their discon- 
tent, observing that, in America, no delicacy was shown by the English, who took away 
all sorts of moveable property—setting fire not only to towns, and to the houses of the 
rich, without distinction, but not even sparing the wretched hamlets and milch cows of the 
poor and helpless, at the approach of an inclement winter. That party had been with me 
the same morning at Whitehaven ; some complaisance, therefore, wastheir due. I had buta 
moment to think how I might gratify them, and at the same time do your ladyship the 
least injury. I charged two officers to permit none of the seamen to enter the house, or to 
hurt anything about it,—to treat you, Madam, with the utmost respect, to accept of the 
a = was offered, and to come away without making a search, or demanding any 

ng else. 

“ Tam induced to believe I was punctually obeyed; since I am informed, that the plate 
which they brought away is far short of the quantity expressed in the inventory which 
accompanied it. I have gratified my men ; and when the plate is sold I shall become the 
purchaser, and will gratify my own feelings by restoring it to you, by such conveyance 
as you shall please to direct.’ 

rd Selkirk wrote a letter in reply, intimating that he would accept the return of the 
rt if made by order of congress, but not if redeemed by individual generosity. The 
etter, however, was detained in the general post office, London, and returned to the earl, 
who requested a gentleman to communicate the cause of its miscarriage and its tenor 
orally to Dr. Franklin, who at once informed Jones of the substances of the communi- 
cation. Meanwhile the plate had fallen into the hands of the prize agents, and it was not 
until the beginning of 1780, and by the purchase of seventeen twentieths of it, that Jones 
obtained possession of it. When he had succeeded in effecting this object, he wrote again 
to the Countess of Selkirk; but his voyage to America retarded its delivery until 1784. 
It was eventually returned in the same condition in which it had been removed, and Lord 
Selkirk subsequently acknowledged, as the following extracts from his letter to Paul Jones, 
dated London, August 4, 1789, the unwearied pains Jones had taken to secure its resto- 
ration. 

“TT received the letter you wrote to me at the time you sent off my plate, in order for 
restoring it. Had I known where to direct a letter to you, at the time it arrived in Scot- 
land, I would then have wrote you. * * * Notwithstanding all the precaution you 
took for the easy and uninterrupted conveyance of the plate, yet it met with considerable 
delays; first at Calais, next at Dover, then at London; however, it at last arrived at Dum- 
fries, and I dare say quite safe, though as yet I have not seen it, being then in Edinburgh.’ 
“TI intended to have put an article in the newspapers about your having returned it * 
and on all occasions both now and formerly, I have done you the justice to tell, that you 
made an offer of returning the plate very soon after your return to Brest; and although 
yourself was not at my house, but remained at the shore with your boat, that yet you 

ad your officers and men in such extraordinary good discipline, that your having given 
them the strictest orders to behave well, to do no injury ofany kind, tomake no search, but 
only to bring off what plate was given them ; that in reality they did exactly as ordered, 
and that not one man offered to stir from his post on the outside of the house, nor entered 
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imperceptably carry’d us in so far that there was very little chance 
for an Escape, and now which was about sun-rise we saw the Ship 
with Her Sails loos’d and had nothing to do but to get ready for 
Action Our People at the same Time discovering the greatest readi- 
ness to engage Her. When she [the Sloop of war Drake] came out 
at 11 almost Calm about 12 Saw a Boat coming from the Ship which 
we Decoy’d and took on board a Midshipman & 5 Men; there being 
a light Breeze of Wind & understanding by the People from the Ship 
that she was coming Out to us; clung our wind and stood out under 
easy sail till 4 O’clock, P.M. & hove too for Her, she came up about 
6 and hailed after the usual Compliments were pass’d we wore Ship 
and gave her a whole broad side, without receiving a Shot: the 
Action continued till 5 minutes after seven very warm when her 2 
Commanding Officers being the one Capt. Brurdon killed & the 
other Lt. Dobbs mortally wounded and about 20 of Her Men dis- 
abled and the Ships Rigging Sails &c. very much damaged they 
were oblig’d to give her up by the wave of the Hat & a call for 
Quarters for having the Second Time cut away their Ensign staff 
they had no Colours to Strike. 

Lost on our side,—Lt. Wallingsford’ killed bya musket shot in 
the head. John W. Dangle by a double H*. shot cut in two in the 
Fore Top. 

Wounded,—Pierce Powers lost his right Hand, & his left 
badly wounded. James Falls by a musket shot through the 
Shoulder. Tho*. Taylor lost his little Finger by a musket shot at 
the wheel. 

Saturday, 25th.—Very pleasant and almost Calm a fine Oppor- 
tunity for repairing and fitting for Sea from on board the Drake 
buried the Remains of Capt. Burdon with the Honors of war— 
spoke a Brigg from white Haven of about 300 Tons commanded by 
Capt. More, put a Prize Master and Hands on Board Her: at 12 
we were not far from the place of action about 2 Oclock P.M. 
having a light Breeze sent away the Fishing Boat’s crew with a pre- 
sent of Money 17 Guineas and the Drakes Main Sail & M°. Top 
Sail; in the Evening committed the Body of Lt. Wallingsford to the 
deep with the Honours due to so brave an Officer. 

Monday, 4th May.—Died of his wounds and the same day were 
decently buried the Remains of Nath'. Wells of Portsmouth, America. 

Thursday, May 7th.—Arrived at Brest with the Ship Drake in 
Company. 


the doors, nor said an uncivil word; that the two officers staid not a quarter of an hour 
in the parlor and the butler’s pantry, while the butler got the plate together, behaved po- 
litely, and asked for nothing but the plate, and instantly marched their men off in regular 
order, and that both officers and men behaved in all respects so well, that it would have 
done credit to the best disciplined troops whatever.” 

_} Lieut. Wallingford’s christian name was Samuel. Doct. Green told his son he was a 
lieutenant of marines. His son George Washington Wallingford, born in Somersworth 
N. H., and an infant two months old at the time of his father’s death, was a distinguished 
lawyer of Maine. (See Willis’s Law and Lawyers of Maine, pp. 252, 256.) 
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May 9th, Saturday.—Sent on Shore to the Hospital Pierce 
Powers, James Falls & Tho’. Taylor from the Ranger at the same 
Time sent from the Drake 13 Prisoners. 

Sunday, 10th May.—Arrived here the Prize Brig Patience. 

Wednesday, 13th.—Sent to the Hospital John Mott a Prisoner 
taken in the Drake. 

Friday, 29 May.—Drew a petition in behalf of my good Friend 
Simpson now in goal in Brest which was sign’d by Lt. Hall M’. 
Cullam and myself & sent on shore to the Office in order to go to 
the Commissioners at Paris. 

Thursday, 18th June.—Rec’d the news of an Engagement 
between a French & English Frigate not far from Morleaux, the 
French Frig. was ordered out to Adm! Byron to speak, she refus’d 
to Obey therefore were fired on by the Eng— the action began 
about half past 4 on the afternoon of yesterday and continued 5 
hours, though the Eng" struck they were prevented bringing her off 
by Adml Byron’s Squadron 12 sail of the Line besides Frigates— 
the French Frigate lost 1 Lt. 1 officer of Marines and 38 men killed, 
and about 60 wounded. 

Thursday, 2nd July.—Had the company of Col’ Frazier & Mr’. 
Pringle to Dine, afternoon went with them & Lieut*. Simpson & Hall 
on board the Britaigne of 110 Guns & 1400 Men were treated with 
the greatest civility & Respect from all on Board. 

Friday, 3rd July.—This day arrived a Schooner called the 
Spy from New London with Dispatches from Congress. 

Saturday, July 4th.—This being the Anniversary of American 
Independence, was observed as such Our Ship was dressed 13 guns 
discharg’d at 10 O’clock; At undressing 13 more; on drinking the 
Duke de Chartre’s Health 9 guns were fired; a number of Patriotic 
Toast were drank ; and universal Joy was diffused throughout the 
whole Ship’s company. 

Wednesday, July 8th.—This day the Fleet sail’d from this Place 
about 33 sail of the Line besides Frigates. 

Thursday, 9th.—This Day arrived here a Brig from Carolina 
with Rice—no news C. Ray. 

Friday, July 10th.—This Day the Lively Ship of war was 
brought into this harbour. On her refusing to comply with the 
commands of Capt. of the Frigate by which she was taken, she re- 
ceiv’d a broadside from the Cannon & the fire from the Swivels & 
musketry both from below and aloft, which was returned by 3 guns 
when she struck. Her loss was about 20 kill’d & 40 wounded most 
of whom are since dead. 

Friday, July 17th.—This day was brought in here the prize 
Cutter Alert of 12 guns the same which took the Lexington Brig 
of 14 guns Johnson Comm’. She was tak: . by a Frigate. 

Sunday, 28 June last were brought in here Two Cutters from 
Guernsey taken by Frigate Snow. 
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Wednesday, 22 July.—Rec’d the news of C. De Astangs arrival 
in Boston. 

Monday, July 27th.—This day Thomas Simpson Esq" came on 
board with orders to take command of the Ranger; to the joy and 
Satisfaction of the whole Ships company. 

Tuesday, July 28th.—This Day arrived from the Lamp [illegible] 
of 60 guns, with news of an Engagement between the Fleets. 

Wednesday, July 29th.—Last night arrived a 74 This Day 
arrived the Fleet, excepting 1 of 80 1 of 60 and 1 Frigate, which 
they say parted from them in the Fog—they appear to have sustained 
no very considerable Damage in the late Fight. 

Saturday, Augt. 8th.—Sent to the Hospital three of the Drake’s 
People viz: Jn° Wilkinson Pilot John Colbert & John Rickets 
Seamen. 

Sunday, Augt 9th.—Sent to the Hospital Joseph Larcher a 
Prisoner from y* Drake. 

Saturday 15.—Last night arrived Here the Barton & Provi- 
dence, Whipple & Tucker from Nantes. 


1 This change of commanders was at Jones’s request on the'4th of July. He wrote to the 

commissioners at Paris,—‘* When Congress thought proper to order me to France it was 
roposed that the Ranger should remain under my direction, not be commanded by a 

ieutenant. And asthe French ministry have now in contemplation plans which = 
mise honor to the American flag, the Ranger might be very useful in carrying them into 
execution. Lieut. Simpson has certainly behayed amiss; yet I can forgive, as well as re- 
sent; and upon his making a proper concession, I will with your approbation not only 
forgive the past, but leave him the command of the Ranger. By this means, and by some 
little promotions and attentions, I hope to be able to satisfy the Ranger’s crew, so that 
they will — their return as long as the service may require.” 

On the 13th of August, he wrote the commissioners from Brest, ‘‘I have been ‘five 
days in this place since my return from Passy, during which time I have neither seen 
nor heard from Lieut. Simpson; but Mr. Hill, who was last winter at Passy, and who 
sailed with me from Nantes, informs me truly, that it is generally reported in the Ranger, 
and of course throughout the French fleet and on shore, that I am turned out of the service ; 
that you gentlemen have given Mr. Simpson my place, with a Captain’s commission, and 
that my letter to you of the 16th of July, was involuntary on my part, and in obedience 
only to your orders.’’ That these reports prevail, is not an idle conjecture, but a melan- 
choly fact. Therefore, I beseech you; I demand of you to afford me redress—redress by 
a court martial,” &c. On the 15th of August, he wrote Capt. Abraham Whipple, then at 
Brest, requesting that a court martial might be summoned for the trial of Simpson, but 
Capt. Whipple writes him, explaining the impossibility of forming a court, and expressing 
it as his opinion, that as he had given up the parole of Simpson, in the most ample manner 
without asking for concessions, nothing could be done. 

Lieut. Simpson sailed in the Ranger for America. On the 30th of August, Jones’s friend 
Mr. Williams, writing to him from Nantes, in relation to the pending sale of the Drake, said, 
“Tam sorry your affair with Lieut. Simpson was not settled with mutual satisfaction. If 
he was not gone, I should answer his charge of falsehood with the following paragraph of 
his own letter to me, of the 1st of August, to mine, which you say he calls false, viz: ‘I 
recollect my telling you when at Brest, that if Capt. Jones had condescended to have made 
any inquiry, or permitted him to speak to me on the matter of my confinement, I was 
ready to give him any satisfaction consonant with truth.’ It is strange he should recollect 
this when he wrote me the letter, and forget it again when he told Mr. Hill it was false. 
Lieut. Simpson’s letter to me is in very respectful terms, and I wrote him a letter of thanks 
in return. He desired me to present his respects to you, and tell you that ‘your recom- 
mendation to the commissioners, which I mentioned, would, with any services you 
had done him, be ever remembered with gratitude.’ ” 

The Ranger arrived safe in America, and Lieut. Simpson was continued in command 
of her until she was destroyed at Charleston, after which we hear no more of him in the naval 
service. . 

In February following, the ¢ “nmissioners addressed a letter to Jones, stating, that as his 
separation from the Ranger, and the appointment of Lieut. Simpson to the command of her 
would be liable to misrepresentation, they certified that his leaving her was by their con- 
sent, at the express request of M. de Sartine, who informed them that he had occasion to 
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Thursday, 20th Augt.—Moved down in Company with the 
Providence & Boston Frigates, about four Leagues & came too, to 
give the People an Opportunity of expending their Prize Money. [| 
had a very Fatiguing Time up to Brest on Business for Capt. Simp- 
son and the widow of my deceas’d Friend Lt. Wallingford for 
whom I bought 32 Crowns worth. 

Friday, 21st.—Very little wind this morning came to Sail & 
got down about 2 Leagues & anchored. At 3 P. M. came to Sail 
again and ran out with a fine Breeze. 

Saturday, 22.—Very fine weather in the morning saw a Sail 
ahead were order’d by our Commodore to give chase came up with 
Her about 5 P. M. a Spanish Snow bound to Haver du Grace. 

Sunday, 23rd Aug.—Chased a Dutchman all Day. 

Monday, 24.—Spoke Brig call’d the Sally from London laden 
with Provisions, Beef Flour & Butter, 150 Tons Burthen. Sent her 
to America. Lat. 45.32 Long. 10.22. 

Wednesday, September 2nd.—Being in chase in Latt. 47.21 
Long. 27.24 at 3 P. M. carry’d away Our fore Top Mast and Main 
Top gall. Mast. 

Wednesday, Sept. 9th.—Latt. 46.7 Long. 36.29. Took a Brig 
called the Friends from Granada bound to Glasco with Rum & Cot- 
ton about 100 Tons Burden. 10 Bags Cotton 134 Puncheons Rum. 

Wednesday, 16th Sept’. in Latt. 45.45 Long. 41.47 Took a 
Snow from Newfoundland Laden with Fish 150 Tons Burthen. 

Thursday 17th.—7 Morn gave chase to a large Ship to windward 
as far as we could see them from Top of mast head 7 in the Evening, 
came very near them but night coming on lost sight of them. 

Friday, 25th September.—In Latt. 44.45 had soundings on the 
Banks of Newfoundland in 82 Fathoms, Foggy. 

Sunday, 27th Sept.—Spoke a Brig from Amsterdam called the 
William Robert Stonehouse Comm‘ bound to Boston the same Day 
saw an Island of Ice at a Distance which had the appearance of a 
Lofty Sail we pass’d within a League of it to windward. The Brig 
is Laden with Tea and Cordage. 


employ Jones in some i service; that Simpson was appointed to the command by the 
consentof Jones, who had released him from the arrest he had placed him under; that 
Jones’s rank in the navy was not prejudiced by his leaving the Ranger; and that his com- 


mission remained in full force. 

In a letter addressed to Robert Morris, dated Oct. 10, 1783, Jones says, he “ received 
orders to proceed to Europe, to command the great frigate building at Amsterdam, for the 
U.8.; then called the Indien, and since the South Carolina,”—and “ it was proposed 
that he should proceed to France in a ship belonging to that kingdom ; but, some difficulties 
arising, the sloop of war Ranger of 18 guns was put under his command for that service, 
and to serve afterwards as a tender to the Indien, but political reasons defeated the plan, 
and after seeing the commissioners in Paris, agreeably to their order to consult on the means 
of carrying it into execution, he returned to Nantes and resumed the command of the 


Ranger.” 
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THE WILCOX FAMILY. 
By W. H. Wuirmorez, A.M., Boston. 


T seems that William Wilcox, of Cambridge, who died Nov. 28, 

1653, in his will dated two days before (Rea. xvi. 76), mentions 

his wife then sick. From the Rev. Lucius R. Paige I learn that 
William Wilcox m. Mary Powell, Jan. 22, 1650. 

On our Boston records (REG. xi. 200) I find “Jacob Elliot was 
marryed to Mary Wilcock, widow, 9: 11: 54: by Capt. Humphrey 
Atherton.” 

Savage indeed writes: “ Wilcox, John, Dorchester, whose young 
widow m. 9 Jan’y, 1654-5, Jacob Eliot.” But in this he was clearly 
wrong. On the Dorchester records (MS. vol. i. pp. 135, 141) it 
seems indeed, that a John Wilcox was in the spring of 1661 and of 
1662, twice appointed a fence viewer. He m. widow Mary Farns- 
worth, and deeds land in 1661 and 1665. But this proves too much, 
for this John did not have a widow six years before. I find no other 
John Wilcox in Dorchester, and this John was certainly the Middle- 
town man. We must look elsewhere for Eliot’s wife. 

It seems therefore almost certain that Jacob Elliot’s wife was 
Mary, widow of William Wilcox, of Cambridge; since she was a 
widow and the only one we know of. 


Leaving out of sight some early settlers of the name in Rhode 
Island, we find that there was a John Wilcox, of Hartford (Hinman, 
first ed. 98), surveyor of highways 1642 and 1644, juror 1645, 
called senior in 1648 (Trumbull’s Conn. Rec. i. 172), selectman in 
1649. He must have died before Oct., 1666, when his widow 
makes her will. 

His widow Mary’s will was dated Oct. 4, 1666: she mentions 
dau. Ann Hall, cousin (7. e. grand-child) Sarah Long, son John 
Bidwell. An abstract of this and other papers will be found in 
Appendix A. 

It is evident as the father is called John, Sen., in 1648, that he 
then had a son John, Jr., of adult age, and we identify this latter with 

Joun Witcox, of Hartford, who m., first, Sarah, dau. of William 
Wadsworth, Sept. 17, 1646, and had: 

i. Sarah, b. Oct. 3, 1648. 
His wife dying, he m., second, January 18, 1650, Catherine 
Stoughton, moved to Middletown, and had several children, viz. : 
ii. John, b. Oct. 29, 1650; d. before his father. 
iii. Thomas, d. before his father. 
iv. Mary, b. Nov. 13, 1654; d. before her father. 
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v. Israel, b. June 19, 1656, 

vi. Samuel, b. Nov. 9, 1658. 
This wife dying, he m., third, Mary,’ widow of Joseph Farnsworth, 
of Dorchester ; before that, widow of Long, who died in 1671, 


He m., fourth, Esther, dau. of William Cornwell, and had : 
vii. Ephraim, b. July 9, 1672. 
viii. Esther, b. Dec. 9, 1673. 
ix. Mary, b. March 24, 1676. 


He d. May 24, 1676. March 1, 1676-7 (Co. Court Ree. iii. 
161), the court ordered distribution. On the inventory (409 L., ii. 
4) it is noted: “The children of the deceased are, Sarah Long, near 
28 years old; Israel, 20 year old; Samuel, Nov. 9, 76, 18 year 
old; Ephraim, 4 year old 9 July, 1676; Hester, 2 years old Dec. 
the last, 1675 ; Mary was born the 9, 1675-6.” 

These dates do not agree with the births as above recorded. 

Ann (Wilcox) Hall. It is stated in the Wetmore genealogy, 
apparently from the Middletown records, that “Ann, wife of John 
Hall and daughter of John Wilcocke, died July 20, 1673, aged 
about 57.” She was of course the daughter of John Wilcox, Sen. 
Her husband was John Hall, Jr., son of John of Hartford and Middle- 
town, who had lived in New-England 40 years before his death in 1673. 

Savage indeed doubts if she might n-t be a second wife of John 
Hall, Sen. ; but this is impossible. First, as John Hall, Sen., died 
May 26, 1673, Anne would have been called his widow, not his 
wife, two months later. 

Again, John Hall, Sen.’s will dated May 14, 1673, as copied by 
Mr. Trumbull, mentions son Richard Hall and his children, son John 
Hall, children of daughter Sarah Wetmer, deceased, son Thomas 
Wetmer ; gives 10 shil. towards a school; and gives the remainder 
of his estate to son Samuel Hall and his heirs. 

But he mentions no wife, and it is incredible that he should have 
had one living but unnoticed. 


We do not doubt then that the “An Haul” mentioned by the widow 
of John Wilcox, Sen., as her daughter, was Anne, wife of John 
Hall, Jr., and sister-in-law of Sarah Hall, wife of Thomas Whit- 
more, of Hartford, ancestor of the Wetmores of this country. 

It is a coincidence certainly that whilst John Wilcox, Sen., of 
Middletown, had a dau. Ann who m. John Hall, Jr., of that place 
(sister-in-law of Sarah, wife of Thomas Whitmore), the Cambridge 
William Wilcox mentions in his will a sister, the widow Hall, whose 
children were William and Susan. We identify her with the widow 
Mary Hall, of Cambridge, who had children John, Susanna, Stephen, 
William, Mary, Hannah and Lydia. / 

It is curious that John Wilcox, Sen., had a dau. Ann Hall, and 


1 The proofs of this marriage are amply set forth in Appendix B, 
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William Wilcox a sister Mary Hall ; but this may point to some con- 
nection in England between John and William Wilcox, and between 
the Halls of Middletown and the Halls of Cambridge. 

Franeis Whitmore, of Cambridge, is mentioned by William Wilcox 
as one in his “family meeting.” Now believing as we do that Jacob 
Eliot, Jr., m. the widow Wilcox, it is to be noted that Dea. John 
Whitmore (son of Francis) m. Rachel, dau. of Francis Eliot, own 
cousin to Jacob E., Jr., and Abigail Whitmore, sister of Dea. John, 
m. Samuel Wilcox, of Middletown, son of John W., Jr. Again, 
Mary Stoughton, niece of John Wilcox, Jr., and sister of the wife of 
Samuel Farnsworth, m. John Eliot, grandson of the Rev. John E., 
and cousin once-removed to Jacob, Jr., and to Rachel Eliot. 

Although there was no known relation between Thomas Whitmore, 
of Middletown, and Francis Whitmore, of Cambridge, it is some- 
what strange that Francis’s oldest son, Francis, Jr., went to Middle- 
town, as did two of his daughters, who m. respectively Daniel 
Markham and Samuel Wilcox. But if the Middletown Wilcoxes, 
Halls and Whitmores were relatives of the Cambridge Wilcoxes, 
Halls and Whitmores, then such a removal would be natural. These 
coincidences, added to the cross-marriages and the Eliot connections, 
seem to go far to render such relationships highly probable. 

Leicestershire is bounded by the counties east by Lincoln and 
Rutland, south by Northampton, west by Warwick and Derby (Staf- 
ford almost touching it), north by Nottingham. 

It is worthy of notice that the visitation of Leicestershire mentions 
the following families, giving pedigrees thereof, viz.: Wilcocks, 
Hastings, Fox, and Hall, rendering it desirable to examine the re- 
cords of that county first, in order to find the origin of these colonists. 

William Wilcox, of Cambridge, mentions particularly the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Shepard, “for whose father’s sake I cannot forget 
him.” This clergyman was born at Towcester, near Northampton, 
in the county of that name, Nov. 5, 1605; went to Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1620 ; was a lecturer of Earles-colne, co. Essex ; 
then lived at Butterchrome; co. York, at Sir Richard Darley’s house ; 
then went to Northumberland; sailed from Harwich in 1634, was 
driven back by a storm, and lived at Bastwick, co. Norfolk; re- 
embarked and arrived in New-England, Oct. 3, 1635. He was 
settled in Cambridge, Mass., till he died, Aug. 25, 1649. Wilcox 
may mean by his words only such acquaintance as he had had with 
Shepard in Cambridge here, or he may refer to some knowledge of 
him in England. 

Appenpix A. 

The following copies of wills and papers on record at Hartford 

have been most kindly made for me by J. Hammond Trumbull, Esq. 
[Original on file. Recorded Prob. Rec. iii. 61.] 


Wut, Oct. 4, 1666, of Mary Wilcock, widow, of Hartford. 
To cousin Sarah Long, two pewter platters. To daughter An Laul, 
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40 shil. and best feather pillow. All other estate, after debts paid, 
and “charges about my comly buriall being discharged,” to loving 
son John Bidwell, who is made sole executor. Dea. Butler and 
James Ensing intreated to be overseers. 


Signed (by mark of) Mary Witcock. 


witnesses, 
Richard Butler, 
James Ensing. 


Adm. granted Mch. 4, 1668-9—inventory, £40. 


Aid Pr 

Mr’ Sam" Willys 
Capt. Jn° Talcot 
Lt. Jn° Allyn 


Octob' 29: 67. Upon y* motion of Deacon Butler in behalf of 
the Widdow Wilcox, the Assis” doe see cause to order that John 
Wilcox doe pay unto his mother the said Widdow Wilcox or her As- 
signes six pounds a year in wheat and pease at price currant to be 
paid in Hartford where she or they shall appoint, which is in lieu of 
what he is engaged to pay unto her by his father’s will. And y° said 
John Wilcox is to possess and enioy the old house, the closset, and 
y° fruit of y* Orchyard which by y* will of her husband she should 
possess, but throw weakness is disabled for continueing in y* house 
to possesse it alone. The magestrates doe also determine that what 
rent is to be paid for y* house and orchyard by the Jewes who have 
lived in it this year past, that it be paid to y* said Widdow.” 

[Quarter Court Records, iii. 69.] 


A County Court at Hartford, March 5, 1667-68. 


“Upon the motion of Deacon Richard Butler & James Ensing, 
that some course might be taken that some might be impowered to 
disspose of the Widow Willcox & her estate to the best advantage, 
that there might be some comfortable satisfaction made to those that 
shall entertein her as long as her estate will afoard it, this Court re- 
ferrs the whole matter to the prudent management of the sayd Butler 
& Ensigne & doe hereby impower them to act in it.”—[Tbid, p. 76.] 


APPENDIX B. 

John Wilcox, of Hartford and Middletown, had for his first wife 
Sarah Wadsworth, and her sister m. Thomas Stoughton, Jr. Wilcox 
m., second, Catherine Stoughton, sister of Thomas S. and dau. of 
the Thomas Stoughton, Sen., who went from Dorchester to Windsor. 
Catherine had many relatives living in Dorchester, and her last child 
was born in Noy., 1658. Probably she died soon after, and John 
Wilcox m. a third wife Mary, who died in 1671. 
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We find at Dorchester a John Wilcox, who was fence viewer in 
1661, 1662 (Dorchester Rec. MS. vol. i. pp. 131, 141) ; and on Suff. 
Deeds vii. 296, April 24, 1661, a deed from John Wilcox, of D., 
and Mary his wife, executrix of the will of Joseph Farnsworth, to 
William Pond. Also (Suff. Deeds xi. 359), March 17, 1664-5, 
deed of same John and Mary Wilcox, to Samuel Rigbee. 

In the ReGisTER, ix. 140, is the will of Joseph Farnsworth above 
cited, made Jan. 2, 1659, speaking of his wife Mary, and her two 
children by a former husband, viz., Joseph Long and Thomas Long. 
Joseph Farnsworth seems to have had a son Samuel Farnsworth, by 
this wife Mary, though he had other children, doubtless by a former 
wife. 

On file at Hartford is the will dated April 3, 1671, of Mary, wife 
of John Wilcox, of Middletown, “declared by word of mouth.” 
Gives to her son, Samuel Fernsworth, £10 stg., out of her land in 
the great lot at Dorchester. Remainder of the lot to her husband, 
John Wilcox. To her son, Joseph Long, the bill she had of him 
for land bought of her. “ White was coat and red tammy coat” to 
Mary Willcox. To Sarah Long, her feather bed and bolster 
which is at Hartford in her house already, her “ cloath wascoat with 
the great silver lace, and a petty coate.” Freely resigns to her hus- 
band, J. W., his estate which was mortgaged to her. Desires that 
£10 given her son, Samuel Fernsworth, should be paid to her friend, 
Capt. Hopestill Foster, of Dorchester, to be kept till he come of age. 
Witnessed by John Hall and Anne Hall. 

John Willcox owned in court, Sept. 7, 1671, that he gave his wife 
liberty to make her will. 


These documents of course prove that John Wilcox, of Middle- 
town, was the Dorchester man, and that his third wife was the widow 
Long—Farnsworth. I think it also certain that his step-son, Thomas 
Long, married Sarah Wilcox, dau. of John W. by his first wife. 
Such intermarriages are common and natural. Sarah Long, born in 
1648, is reckoned among John Wilcox’s children, just where his 
oldest dau. Sarah would be; no other step-children are so reckoned, 
and we may be sure Sarah ‘Wilcox had married a Long. Savage 
records a Thomas Long, of Hartford, 1665, and we know not who 
he was, unless he was John Wilcox’s step-son. We conclude there- 
fore that Thomas Long married his step-sister Sarah Wilcox. 

Again, Samuel Farnsworth, another step-son of John Wilcox, m 
in 1677, Mary, dau. of Thomas Stoughton, Jr., a girl doubly a 
cousin to the children of Wilcox, with whom Farnsworth had 
been brought up. This may serve to indicate that the mixed 
households, of which John Wilcox was the head, lived in harmony 
and accord. 

VOL, XXIX. 3* 
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Communicated by the Hon. Witu1am P. Hatnes, of Biddeford, Me. 


513 


514 
515 


516 


517 
518 


519 
520 
521 


522 
523 


524 
525 


526 
527 
528 
529 
530 
531 
532 


533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 


539 
540 


(Continued from vol. xxviii. p. 423.) 


1728 

John Kenestone owned y® cove- 
nant &c. 

Mary Daughter Thomas Cotton 

Sarah Kenestone owned y® cove- 
nant &c. 

Jeane Keneston Daughter of 
Jo" Kenestone 

Rob‘ Goss owned y® covenant &c. 

John Briant owned y° covenant 
&e. 

Elinor Briant owned y® cove- 
nant &e. 

Susanna Briant owned y° cove- 
nant &e. 

Catharine Blazo owned y® cove- 
nant &c. 

Sarah foxe owned yecovenant&e. 

Elizabeth Daughter of John 
Whitten 

Rebecka Welhern owned ye co- 
venant &c. 

John Hinkson owned y°® cove- 
nant &c. 

Sam" Son of Walter Weeks 

Hanah Daughter of Sam" Neale 

Samuel Son of Samuel Huggins 

David Son of James Rogers 

James Son of James Colt 

Richard Son of John Dockum 

Elizabeth Daughter of Walter 
Philbrook 

Judith Daughter of William 
Blasso 

Dorothy Daughter of Robt. Bri- 
ant 

Sam" Son of Joshua Hains 

Timothy Son of Nathan Johnson 

Benjamin Son of Nathaniel Wat- 
son 

Mary Daughter of Mary Moody 

Thomas Son of Isaac foss 

William Davis owned y® Cove- 
nant &c. 


541 


542 
543 


544 
545 


546 
547 
548 
549 
550 
551 


552 
553 


554 
555 


556 
557 


558 
559 
560 
561 


562 
563 


564 
565 


566 
567 


568 
569 
570 
571 


Eliz. Daughter of George Kene- 
stone 

John Son of James Urin 

Sarah Daughter of Benjamin 
ffoster 

Jeane Avery owned y® cove- 
nant &c. 

Hannah Daughter of Rich‘ Car- 
ter 

Timothy Son of James Whitten 

Eliz. Daughter of Joseph Urin 

Clemment Son of Jeane Cate 

Thom!* Son of John Weeks 

David Son of William Davis 

Elinor Daughter of Samuel 
Weeks 

Sam" Son of Samuel Kenestone 

Abigail Avery owned y® cove- 
nant &c. 

Zebedee Son of Ithamer Berry 

Ellit Son of Ithamer Berry 

1729 

Arnel Son of Michael Wozen 

Eliz. Morgin owned y® covenant 
&e. 

Antony Son of Nathaniel Peavey 

Job son of Jonathan Philbrook 

Jonathan son of Rob‘ Avery Jun" 

Comfort Daughter of Tucker 
Cate 

Sam!" son Sam!” Hains 

Margaret Daughter of Capt. 
Joshua Weeks 

Sarah Daughter of Dearborn 
Neale 

Hannah Daughter of Thomas 
Eadmons 

William son of William Wallice 

Susannah Daughter of Edward 
Avery 

John son of Joseph Grant 

Susannah Daughter of William 

James son of Joshua Hains 

Isaiah son of Edward Dearborn 
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572 William son of Tho* tetherlye 

573 Isaack son of Tho* tetherlye 

574 Mary Daughter Tho* tetherlye 

575 Elizabeth Daughter of William 
Cate 

Lydia Daughter of Joseph Hill 

Lydia Wozen 

Abigail Wozen 

Penelope Wozen Daughter of 
Michael Wozen 

580 Sam" son of Sam" Davis 

581 John son of Ens. John Johnson 

582 Johannah Daughter of John ford 

583 Elizabeth Daughter of Natha- 
nael Huggins 

Ruhamah Daughter of Samuel 
Neale 

5 Elizabeth Daughter of Ens. John 

Whitten 
Sarah Daughter of John lang 
Rebecka Daughter of Joseph 
libbey 


576 
577 
578 
579 


584 


1730 
Martha Daughter of John Dock- 
um 


589 Mary Daughter of Ithamer Ber- 


r 

Peter son of Phillip Babb 

Abigaile Daughter of Thomas 
Cotton 

592 Mary Daughter of John Weeks 


590 
591 


593 Sam" son of John Grow 

594 Walter son of Walter Weeks 

595 Abraham son of Ebenezer John- 

son 

596 Jonathan son of Samuel Huggins 

597 Benjamin son of James Cate 

598 Woodin son of Benjamin foster 

599 William son of George Kene- 
stone 

Daniel Son of Edward Avery 

William Son of Nathan Johnson 

Nathan son of Robert Murdogh 

Anne Meloon owned ye cove- 
nant &c. 

James Son of James Urin 

Joseph Meloon 

Henry Meloon 

Daniel Meloon 

608 John Meloon 

609 Elizabeth Meloon 

610 Mary Meloon sons & daughters 

of Joseph Meloon 


600 
601 
602 
603 


604 
605 
606 
607 
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611 Isaac Green son of Jacob 
Browne 

612 Jeane daughter of 

613 Joseph son of Samuel Weeks 

614 Elinor foxe owned y® covenant 
&e. 

615 Sam" Triggs owned y® covenant 


uC. 
616 Ann Daughter of Samuel Triggs 
1731 

Patience Daughter of William 
Davis 

John Dam owned y*covenant &c. 

Jeane Daughter of Richard Sam- 
bon 

Matthias Moody owned y° cove- 
nant &e. 

John son of Caleb Philbrook 

Martha Daughter of Tucker 
Cate 

Sam! son of James Nudd 

Tho*- son of Thomas Berrey 

Benjamin son of John Blake 

Josiah son of Josiah Clarke 

Benjamin son of Joseph Grant 

Abraham son of Edward Dear- 
bon 

Phebe Daughter of Deakon 
Neale 

Sarah Daughter of Jonathan 
Philbrick 

Elianor Daughter of Samuel 
Trigs 

Benjamin son of Richard Carter 

Thomas son of James Johnson 

Sarah Daughter of John Dowe 

Mary Daughter of Thomas 
Ayers 

Abigaile Daughter of Joseph 
Urin 

John son of Matthias Hains Jun™ 

John son of John ford 

Rosamond Daughter of Nathan 
Johnson 

Arnold briant Daughter of Eli- 
sha Briant 

Hannah Daughter of Elisha 
Briant 

Mary Daughter of John Grow 

Mathias son of Sam! Hains 

1732 
644 Deborah Daughter of John Sav- 
age 


617 


618 
619 


620 


621 
622 


623 
624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629 
630 
631 


632 
633 
634 
635 


636 
637 
638 
639 
640 
641 


642 
643 
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645 Susanna Daughter of George 
Banfield 

646 Abigail Daughter of John Weeks 

647 Solomon son of James Witten 

648 Bersheba Daughter of John 
Johnson 

Nathanael son of Philip Bab 

Richard son of Walter Weeks 

Grace Daughter of John lang 

frederica Daughter of Sam! 
Huggins 

John son of Tho* Cotton 

John son of William Cate 

Margaret Daughter of Ebenezer 
Johnson 

John son of Samuel Davis 

Joseph son of Enoch Cleark 

John son of George Kenestone 

lydia Daughter of Rob‘ Goss 
Jun" 

Eliz. Daughter of Samuel Weeks 

Ebenezer Blake owned y® cove- 
nant &c. 

Mary D. of Will. Wamoth & 
Nice to Sarah Clarke 

Eliz. Daughter of Robert Mor- 
dogh 


649 
650 
651 
652 


653 
654 
655 


656 
657 
658 
659 


660 
661 


662 
663 


1733 

Caleb son of Caleb Philbrook 

Sam! son of Nathaniel Huggins 

Sarah Daughter of Benjamin 
foster 

Susannah Daughter of Joshua 
macris 

Jonathan son of Richard Sam- 
borne 

William son of Josiah Clarke 

Benjamin son of James Nudd 

Mercie Daughter of James lock 

Margaret Daughter of Tucker 
Cate 

Timothy son of William Davis 

Joshua son of John Bracket 

Margaret Daughter of Sam" 
Triggs 

Elianor Daughter of John Wat- 
son 

Mehetable Daughter of John 
Blake 

678 Thankfull Daughter of John 

Dockum 
679 John son of Thomas Cotton 
680 John son of Joseph Grant 


664 
665 
666 


667 
668 
669 
670 
671 
672 
673 
674 
675 
676 


677 
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681 James son of Thomas Marden 
682 Abigaile Daughter of William 
Berre 
Sam! son of Edward Dearborn 
John son of Joshua foss Junt 
Susannah Kenestone wife of Jn° 
Kenestone owned cov‘ 
Ann Kenestone owned y°® cove- 
nant &e. 
Sarah Daughter of John Kene- 
stone Jun* 
Mary Daughter of Clem‘ March 
Martha Daughter of Clem 
March 
Solomon son of Sam!! Kenestone 
Nathanael son of John Grow 
Benjamin son of Sam" Meloon 
1734 
Solomon son of Joseph Urin 
Elinor Daughter of Isaac Dowe 
Mary Daughter of Ephraim 
Holmes 
Comfort Daughter of Walter 
Weeks 
Elizabeth Daughter of Ebenezer 
Johnson 
Meriba Daughter of James John- 
son 
Sarah Daughter of widow ford 
Annah Daughter of Rich* Sam- 
bon 
701 John son of Josiah foss 
702 John son of John Lang 
703 Joshua Jennes owned y* cove- 
nant &c. 
704 Anne Daughter of Joshua Jen- 
nes 
705 Jonathan son of James Cate 
706 John son of John Weeks 
707 John son of William Blazo 
708 Jonathan son of William Blazo 
709 Benjamin son of William Norton 
710 Samuel son of William Norton 
711 Ephraim son of Abraham Libbe 
1735 
712 Mehetabel Daugh™ of Sam!! 
Hains 
713 Samuel son of William Cate 
714 James son of James Nudd 
715 Mary Daughter of Edward 
Dearborn 
716 Andrew peters son of John Car- 
ter 


683 
684 
685 
686 
687 


688 
689 


690 
691 
692 


693 


699 
700 
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717 Prudence Daughter of Samuel 
Dyer 

718 Sarah hill owned y° covenant,&c. 

719 Anne Daughter of Sam" Kene- 
stone 

720 John bery & wife owned ye 
covenant and had ye child 
baptized Sarah her name 

721 Isaiah son of Benjamin foster 

722 Prudence Daughter of John 
Johnson 

723 John son of John Bracket 

724 Samuel son of Josiah Clark 

725 Ruth Daughter of John Grow 

726 Unice Daughter of John Grow 

727 Benjamin son of Joshua Mackris 

728 Benjamin son of John Watson 

729 Margaret Daughter of Jedediah 
Weeks 

730 Hannah Daughter of William 
Davis 

731 Enoch son of Enoch Clark 

732 Eleanor DaughterofJames Wit- 
ten Jun., who both owned cov. 

733 Elizabeth Daughter of Philip 
Babb 

734 Martha Daughter of Thomas 
Cotton 

735 Hannah Daughter of James lock 

736 Hannah Daughter of Docter 
Clem‘ March 

737 Abiah Daughter of Zecariah 
Berry 

738 Sarah Donevan Daughter of 
Bridget Donevan 

739 Eliz. Daughter of Josiah foss 

740 Sarah Daughter of Nathaniel 
Huggins 

741 Bridget Daughter of Jedediah 
Weeks 

742 Olive Daughter of Thos. Ayers 

743 Ebenezer son of Eben. Johnson 

1736 

744 Abigaile Daughter of Rob‘. 
Mordogh 

745 Benjamin son of Sam" Davis 

746 Joseph son of John Weeks 

747 Jonathan son of Caleb Phil- 
brook 

748 Richard Sambon son of Rich* 
Sambon 


749 
750 
751 
752 
753 


754 
755 
756 
757 
758 


759 
760 


761 


762 
763 


764 


765 
766 


767 
768 
769 


770 
771 


772 
773 


774 
775 
776 
777 
778 
779 
780 
781 


782 
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Martha Daughter of James 
Rowe 

Joshua son of Sam" Weeks 

Mercy Daug* of John Blake 

Jack a negro of Capt. Johnson’s 

Mary Daughter of Thomas 
Mardin 

John son of Matthias Weeks 

Ester Daughter Jonathan Weeks 

Eliz. Daughter of Lydia Hicks 

Susanah Daughter of Sam 
Trigs 

Keziah Daughter of James 
Johnson 

Hannah Daughter of John lang 

Rachel Daughter of Tucker 
Cate 

Abigaile Daughter of Nathan 
Mastin 

John son of John Johnson 

Rachel Daughter of Jonathan 
Barker 

Margaret Piper daughter of 
Jona®™ Piper 

John son of John Piper 

Joseph son of Edward Dearbon 

1737 

John son of James Whitten 
Jun’ 

Abigail Dr. of Mr. William 
Wallis in private 

Catharine Dr. of Rob Tuftin 
Philbrook’ 

John son of James Nud 

Martha Daughter of Widow 
Abbot 

Mary Daughter of Widow Ab- 
bot 

John son of John Dockum in 
private 

George son of John Bracket 

Tho’ son William Blazo 

Sarah Daughter of Tucker Cate 

George son of Docter March 

James son of Jeames Wood 

Jeremiah son of William Davis 

Joseph son of Joseph Grant 

Temperance Daughter of Icha- 
bod Witten 

Ruth Daug™ of Samuel Kene- 
stone 


1 See p. 248-9, 1847, Hist. anD GEN. REGISTER. 
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783 Sarah Daughter of Nathanael 
Huggins 
784 Joseph son of Josiah foss 
1738 


785 John son of Rich* Sambon 

786 Thomas son of Sam Haines 

787 Joshua son of Ebenezer Johnson 

788 Olive Daughter of Matthias 
Weeks 

789 Jonathan son of Joshua Mack- 
res 

790 James son of Sam" Watson 

791 Ichabod son of Ens. John John- 
son 

792 Cole son of John Weeks 

793 Hanah Dr. of Jonathan Weeks 

794 Zilpah Dr. of Cuffe and Rachel 

795 Rhoda Daugh™. of Jonathan 
Barker 

796 Margaret Dr. of John Johnson 
Jun’. 

797 Thomas son of Sam” Triggs 

798 Ichabod son of Walter Weeks 

799 Margaret Daughter of James 
Johnson 

800 


801 Ebenezer son of Enoch Clarke 

802 John Sherbon son of Matthias 
Haines 

803 John Person son of Richard 
Samborn 

804 Joshua Winget son of John 
Weeks Doc". 

805 Joseph son of Jedediah Weeks 

806 Judith Daughter of Philip Bab 

807 Mary Daughter of John Bracket 

808 Jonathan Neal son of Joseph 
Berr 


y 
809 hanah Daughter of Elias Phil-° 


brook Jun’. 

810 Thomas son of James Nud 

811 Walter son of Robt Tufton 
Philbrook 

812 Elianor Daughter of Nathan 
Marston 

813 Joshua son of Deacon Neale 

814 Sam!" son of Samuel Weeks 

815 Deborah Daughter of Sam 
Kenestone 

1740 

816 Abigail Daughter of Docter 
March 

817 Jonathan son of Jonathan Barker 
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818 Mary Daughter of Caleb Phil- 
brook 
819 Josiah son of Josiah foss 
820 Stephen son of Henry Clarke 
821 Jonathan son of Jonathan 
Weeks 
822 Matthias son of Matthias Weeks 
823 William son of John Clarke 
824 Hannah Daughter of Ebent 
Johnson 
825 Joseph son of James Bracket 
826 William Samborne 
827 Abiather Samborne 
828 Elizabeth Samborne 
829 Sarah Samborne 
830 Margaret Daughter of Eliezer 
bickford 
Abigail Daughter of Edward 
Dearburn 
Abigail Daughter of Matthias 
Haines 
Mary Daughter of John Watson 
Thankfull Daughter of Jede- 
diah Weeks 
James son of Jeames Johnson 
Jonathan son of Richard Sam- 
bon 


Sons and 
Daughters 


0) 
Abiather 
Samborne 


831 
832 


833 
834 


835 
836 


1741 
Elizabeth Daughter of John 
Bracket 
Comfort Dr. of Doc. Weeks 
Comfort Dr. of Walter Weeks 
Abigail Dr. of Doc. March 
Elinor Dr. of Caleb Philbrook 
Molle Dr. of Joseph Berry 
Susannah Dr. of John Johnson 
lydya Dr. of Nathanael Mastin 
Abnah son of Nathanael Mastin 
Dorothy Dr. of Abiather Sam- 
born 
George son of Robert Tufton 
Philbrook 
Sarah Daughter of Samuel 
Wallis 
Hannah Dr. of Enoch Clarke 
Rhoda Dr. of Jonathan Barker 
851 Thomas son of John lang 
852 Susannah Dr. of Daniel Allen 
853 Joseph son of Samuel Wallice 
854 Sarah Daughter of Joshua 
Mackris 
855 Hagar a negro owned y* coven’ 
&e 


837 


838 
839 
840 
841 
842 
843 
844 
845 
846 


847 
848 


849 
850 
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856 Nathanael son of Josiah foss 

857 Pegg a negro of Dr. March 

858 Samuel a son of William Davis 

859 Salle Dr. of John Dam by Mr. 

Cotton 
860 John son of John Allen Jun' 
1742 

861 Joshua son of Henery Clark 

862 Hanah Daughterof John Watson 

863 Isaac son of Nathanael Grow 

864 Judith Bracket Daughter of 
James Bracket 

Betty Daughter of John Brazeel 

Sarah Daughter of Deborah 
Brazeel 

Elisha Briant owned y* Cove- 
nant &e. 

Sarah Daughter of Daniel Allen 

Hannah longmaid owned y° 
covenant &c 

Mary Dr. of Nathan Mastin 

Walden son of Sam! Kenestone 

Olive Dr. of Thomas Ayers 

Benjamin son of John Weeks 

Abigaile King owned covenant 
and was bap. sick 

Mary Daughter of James Jones 

Nathanael son of Ebenezer 
Johnson 

Sam" King owned the covenant 
&e. 

Elinor Daughter of Matthias 
Weeks 

Olive Dau" of Joseph Meloon: 
both own’d covnt. 

William son of William Wallice 

Jonathan son of Joseph Grant 

Josiah son of Matthias Haines 
Jun’ 

George son of Deliverance Ken- 
estone 

hannah Allen Chil” of John 

Ruben Allen Allen 

Sarah Daughter of Jonathan 
Weeks 

Mehitabel Daughter of Samuel 
Weeks 

James a Servant of Mr. Jona- 
than Weeks 

Abigail Daughter of James Nud 

1743 
890 Elias Philbrook son of Jonathan 
Barker 


865 
866 


867 


868 
869 


870 
871 
872 
873 
874 


875 
876 


877 
878 
879 
880 
88 s 
882 
883 
884 
885 
886 
887 
888 


889 
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891 Josiah son of Jedediah Weeks 

892 Timothy son of lewis haines 

893 John son of Enoch Clarke 

894 Anne Daughter of Dr. March 

895 Mary Daughter of James John- 
son 

Phebe Dr. of Nathan Johnson 
Jun’ 

Anne Benson on our account 

William son of Walter Weeks 

Abigail Dr. of Rob‘ TuftinPhil- 
brook 

William Eadmans owned coy‘ 
&e. 

Nathan son of Nathanael Maston 

Jeremiah homes Daughter viz. 
Margaret 

Martha Dr. of Doc. John Weeks 

Mary Dr. of Calep Philbrook 

Daniel son of John Bracket 

Samuel son of Joshua Maccrease 

Mary Briant wife of Abraham 
owned cov‘ 

John son of Josiah foss 

Thomas son of Thomas Ayers 

Simon son of Eadward Dearbon 

Ebenezer son of James Bracket 

Mary Dr. of Joseph Meloon Jun* 

1744 

Unice Dr. of John Dam 

Abraham son of Samuel Wallice 

Elizabeth Daughter of Thomas 
Tufts, feb. 12 

Sarah Dr. of Benjamin | Phil- 
brook 

Esther Dr. of lewis haines 

Nathanael son of Henry Clarke 

James son of James Jones 

hanah Elit owned covenant &c. 

Will™ Jenkins & wife coven* Ste- 
ven son of W™ Jenkins bap* 

Daniel son of Ebenezer Johnson 

Elinor Daughter of John Weeks 

Mary Daughter of Matthias 
Weeks 

Abigaile Dr. of Caleb Philbrook 

George son of James holmes 

Matthais son of Matthias Haines 
En. 

Jeames son of Joseph Berrey 

Jeremiah son of Eliezer Cate 

Nathanael son of Joseph Grant 

David son of Jonathan Weeks 


896 


897 
898 
899 


900 


901 
902 


903 
904 
905 
906 
907 


908 
909 
910 
911 
912 


913 
914 
915 


916 


917 
918 
919 
920 
921 


922 
923 
924 


925 
926 
927 


928 
929 
930 
931 
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1745 
932 Mehitable Dr. of Jeames locke 
933 Daniel son of Mary Durgin 
934 Samuel son of William haggins 
935 Bening son of Capt. John Brack- 
et Mar. 31 
936 Daniel son of Enoch Clark, 
Mar. 31 
937 Jonathan son of James Nudd, 
Apr. 7. 
938 Josiah son of Dan! Allen, Apr. 7 
939 Hanah Dr. of Nath' Mastin, Ap. 


7 
940 Elinor Dr. of Robt Tufton Phil- 
brook 
941 Bracket son of James Johnson 
942 Martha Dr. of Walter Weeks 
943 Mary Dr. of Nathanael Bracket 
944 Nathanael son of Jedediah 
Weeks, June 2 
945 Sarah one nice of Josiah Clark 
946 Jeane a nice of Josiah Clark 
947 Elizabeth Dr. of Doc. March 
948 Robert son of John Brazeel 
949 Mary Daughter of Samuel 
Weeks 
950 Sarah Daughter of William 
Blazo 
Daughter of Benjamin 
Thompson 
[These 3 by Mr. Gookin.] 
952 Nathan son of Nathan Johnson 
953 Sarah Daughter of Wm. Jenkins 
954 Phineas son of leonard Weeks 
955 Ann Daughter of Joseph Meloon 
956 Joseph son of Samuel Whid- 
den 
957 Jonathan son of Bracket John- 
son 
958 Sarah Daughter of Eben. John- 
son 
959 Martha Dr. of James Bracket 
1746 
960 levy son of John Dam 
961 Mary Dr. of Benjamin Philbrook 
962 Nathanael son of Samuel Wallice 
963 Samuel son of Paul Chapman 
964 Samuel son of hen. Clark 
965 Elizabeth Dr. of James Jones 
966 George son of John lang 
967 Patte Daughter of James Homes 
968 Betty Daughter of Eliezer Cate 
969 Samuel son of Matthias Weeks 


951 
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970 Mehitabel Daughter of William 
Berry 
1747 
971 Sarah haines Dr. of Sam" haines 
972 Mary Dr. of William Jankins 
Jun" 
973 John son of John Whidden, 
Jan. 18 
974 John son of Leonard Weeks 
May 10 
Levy son of John Dam 
Nathan son of Jonathan Barker 
Elisha son of ye Widow Thomas, 
May 24 
Phebe Daughter of Lewis 
Haines, May 31 
Thomas son of Doc" March, 
June 2 
Simon son of John Brazeel 
Nathanael son of Nathanael 
Maston 
2 Sam" son of Abner haines, Aug. 
30 
William son of William huggins, 
Sep. 6 
Nance a negro child of Capt. 
Jo. Langdon 
Margaret Dr. of Mat’ haines, 
Sept. 27 
Martha Dr. of James Homes, 
Oct. 4 
Martha Dr. of James Nudd, 
Oct. 18 
Benjamin son of Benj" Tomp- 
son, Oct. 18 
a Dr. of Jeames Johnson, 
Nov. 3 
Job son of Paul Chapman,Nov. 8 
Hanah Dr. of Ebenezer John- 
son, Nov. 15 
1748 
992 James son of Eleazer Cate, Jan. 
10 
993 Mary Daughter of James Brack- 
t 


975 
976 
977 
978 


979 


985 
986 
987 
988 
989 


990 
991 


e 
994 Samuel son of Sam. Whitten, 
Jan. 31 
995 Susanah Dr. of Josiah foss Mar. 
20 
996 Eliphalet son of Benjamin Phil- 
brook, Ap. 8 ; 
997 Ann Daughter of Sam" haines 
Jun’, Apr. 23 
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998 Elizabeth Dr. of Joseph Meloon 
April 24 

999 Stephen son of Will™ Jenkins 
May 5 


1000 Thomas son of James Jones 
May 15 

1001 Abigaile Dr.of Jonathan Weeks 
July 3 


y 

1002 Lydia Dr. of Joshua Mackris 
Aug. 21 

1003 Jo. hains cov' Merce Dr. of 
Joseph hains, Oct. 2 

1004 Nathanael son of Matthias 
hains, Oct. 2 

1005 Mary Dr. of Jonathan Barker, 
Oct. 30 

1006 Betty Dr. of Nathanael Brack- 
et, Dec. 9 

1007 Thankfull Dr. of Walter Weeks 
Nov. 27 

1008 Richard son of Abner hanes, 
Nov. 27 

1009 Joshua son of Wm. Weeks, 
Dec. 11 

1749 

1010 Sarah Dr. Docter March, Apl. 
16 

1011 John son of Benjamin homes, 
Ap. 16 

1012 Mehitable Dr. of Wm. Blazo, 
Ap. 30 

1013 Molley Dr. of Ben® Williams, 
May 21 

1014 Paul son of Paul Chapman, 
May 28 

1015 Margaret Dr. o leonard Weeks, 
May 28 

1016 Robert Tufton sono rob. Tufton 
Philbrook, July 9 

1017 William son of John Lang, 
Aug. 13 

1018 Martha Dr. of Samuel Wil- 
liams, Aug. 13 

1019 James son of Thomas Sherborn, 
Oct. 15 

1020 Sam" son of Daniel Davis, 
Octo. 15 

1021 Eliz. Dr. of Will™ Berrey, Nov. 
12 

1022 Elijah son of Nat. Marston, 
Dec. 10 

1023 Theoder son of John Dam, 
Dec. 10 
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1024 Deborah Dr. of James Brack- 
et, Dec. 17 


1750 


1025 Matthias son of Sam" hains, 
Jan. 7 
Mar. 18, Joshua son of Benja- 
min Tomson, Mar. 18 
1027 John son of Sam! Whitten, 
Ap. 15 
1028 Comfort Dr. of Bracket John- 
son, May 19 
Josiah son of Josiah foss.June 3 
Deborah Dr. of Eliezer Cate 
June 17 
Jean Dr. of George Wallice, 
June 24 
Matthias son of Abner hains, 
Aug. 5 
Lydia gooe owned cov‘ and 
baptiz. Aug. 26 
Simeon son of Joseph gooe, 
Aug. 26 
Mark son of John Whitten, 
Sep. 30 
Edward son of Edward Derbon 
Sarah Daughter of Joseph 
Meloon Oct. 23 
Dependence son of Tho* Ayers 
Nov. 11 
Clement son of William Weeks, 
Dec. 30 
[1751] 
Mary Daughter of Nath’ Hug’, 
Jan. 
Lemuel son of Nathan John- 
son, Jan. 25 
Joseph son of Benj® Williams, 
Mar. 31 
Jonathan son of Jonathan 
Weeks, Ap’ 7 
Will. lane owned cov' for bap- 
tism of son whose name is 
Daniel, Ap. 28 
1045 Clem'son of Dac March,June 2 
1046 Joanah Dr. of Matthias Weeks, 
July 14 
Mary Dr. of Ens. Matthias 
Hains, July 14 
1048 Job Savage owned y* coven & 
child Mehit. bap. Aug. 25 
1049 Stephen son of Thos. Ayers, 
Sep. 1 


1029 
1030 


1031 
1032 
1033 
1034 
1035 


1036 
1037 


1038 
1039 


1040 
1041 
1042 
1043 
1044 


1047 
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1050 James son of James Bracket, 
Nov. 3 

1051 Lemuel son of Nathaniel Mas- 
tin, Nov. 10 

1052 Mary Dr. of Tufton Philbrook, 


Dec. 

1053 William Wallis owned cove- 
nant & child baptized John, 
Dec. 8 

1054 Ruth? Dr. of John flood, Dec. 
15 


1055 Josh haines & wife owned cove- 
nant son James baptized, Dec. 
22 

1056 Sarah Dr. of Sam! Whitten 

1057 Joshua son of Joshua 

1058 Abner hains son of 

1059 Enoch son 

1060 Molly Dr. 

1061 Will™. son of 


The foregoing completes the list of Baptisms as now found in the original. 
A part of the roll containing names to No. 1092 is missing, worn away 
probably by rolling and unrolling during the 120 years since it was com- 


pleted. 


ROLL OF DEATHS KEPT BY THE REV. WILLIAM ALLEN. 
This Roll has apparently been through the fire. About thirty years of 
the first part of his ministry is missing,—and what remains is blackened and 
much defaced, and in places hard to decipher. Every word is given so far 


as can be read. 


depart this life 1735 
eeks 
Babb 
ow Huggins 
Widow Huggins 
er of Widow Huggins 
ild of Judith Berry 
child of Nathanael Huggins 
Sept 12 Donovan 
Sept 15 Sarah a child of Nathanael 
Huggins 
Sept 19 Sarah Donevan 
Sept. 21 a son of Samuel Davis 
Sept 24 Marcy Daugh* Sam Davis 
Sept a son of Samuel Davis 
Oct? 3 Michael Hicks 
Noy. 3. kings wife 
17 achild of Jedediah? Weeks. 
1736 
19 Mrs. Eleanor Weeks 
3 Ichabod Weeks 
her of Rebeckah Davis 
10 Joshua Weeks— 
a child of Michael W 
Hannah Daughter of James 
lock 
a son of Walter Weeks 
alter of Walter Weeks 
John Pearson 
a child of Nathanael Hug- 
gins 


1737 
a child of Mr. Moses 
a Daughter of Joseph 
a Daughter of Nathanael 
Johnson 
Mr. Joshua Hains 
Mr. Mordogh 
4 a child of John Dockum 
22 old Mr. John Philbrook 
1738 [bon 
Mar. 30 child of Mr. Richard Sam- 
Apr. 6. old Mrs. Jean Vittom 
Apr. 6. at night Rachel Jarfey or 
Jarfoy 
Apr. 11. a child of Nathan Mastin 
Apr. 11. at night Mrs. Chapman 
1739 
May 3 Wr. Roch 
1740 
feb 3. Charls Allen 
Mar. a negro of Dr. March 
Apr. 21. a child of Mr. John Blake 
May _ acchild of Benjamin Kenis- 
tone 
May 19. Elisha a son of James Cate 
June Rachel Sampson—throat dis- 
temper 
June a Ser. girl at Matthias hains, 
throat dis" 
Sept. 5. Sam! Hains son o Matthias 
throat dis* 


ac. Goh iit eww Ae 
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Sept. 29 throat &c 
Oct. 15 John Neals throat 
Oct. 25 old widow Briant 
1741 
Mar. a boy at Matthias Hains Junt 
throte 
Mar. 28. a child of Caleb Philbrooks 
throte 
Ap. 17. ason of Joseph Grant throat 
June 26. a daughter of Abiatha Sam- 
bon 
July 13 a son of Josiah foss 
1742 
ild of James Nudd 
feb. 13. the widow Sarah Weeks 
Apr. 21—Samuel Chapman 
May 31. Abigail King 
July 26. Love Norton drowned 
Nov. 3. Ebenezer Cate Deacon Cats 
son [temper 
Nov. 6. Simon Briant throat dis- 
a child of Benjamin Kenis- 
tone throat distemper 
6. James Cate’s daughter Abi- 
gail throat distemper 
Nov. 16. John Allen’s Daughter 
hanah throat distemper 
next a boy lived with Nath! 
huggins throat 
1743 
Jan. 12. a son of Josiah foss throat 
distemper. 
Jan. 22 & 28. Two children of Josiah 
foss throat dis". 
Jan 22 Arnel brick 
May 31 old Mrs. Mastin 
July 4 Abigail Dr. of John Weeks 
throat dis* 
14, Joshua son of John Weeks 
throat dis*. 
daughter of John Weeks 
July 28. a child of Joseph Grant 
Aug. 14 Martha Dr. of James Whitten 
Oct. 5. a child of Caleb Philbrook 
throat dis". 
Oct or Nov. Granny Woolford 
Ditto a child of John Allen. 
Nov 2 chil*. Eben". Johnson throat 
distem. 
1744 
Feb. 11. a child of Jonathan Weeks 
June ll. Capt Whitten’s wife sud- 
denly 
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5 Old Mr. Henderson 
Nov 28 old Mr. huggins 
1745 
Mar 1 Abraham Briant’s wife 
April 9. also of ye Clerk Deacon 
Hains 
July 10 Mr. Nathan Johnson de- 
ceased y’s life 
Oct. 1. Blazo’s Daughter 
Oct. 13 Old Mrs. Norton 
a child of Dan. Davis 
Nov. or Dec™ Old Mrs. Urin 
1746 
Jan. 8. Mr. Thomas eee 
Jan. 22 Daniel Allen Sen 


a child of 
John Dam 


Jan. 22 Jonathan Barker’s Wife 

Feb. 1 Samuel King{ *sit.c°™"* 

Mar. 26 Capt. Samuel Weeks about 
9 morning 

Ap’. 9. Mrs. Clark wife of Enc* 
Clark 

Aug. 2 at night Eadward Dear- 
bon 


Aug. 3 Ann Neale, at eleven in ye 
da 
Aug. 21a ow child of Mrs. March 
a negro child of Mrs. Mack- 
rins ? 
Tom Indian at Mr. Parker’s 
1747 
Old Mr. Goss 
Sam Ken May 8 
Widow Tucker July latter end 
Mark Whiden Aug. 12 
Aug. 22—a child of Eph. Phil- 
brook 
Octo. a child of Dan. Davis 
No. 4. Joseph Berry’s wife 
Nov. 5 or 6. a son of Will. Jankins 
Nov. 23 Elias Philbrook Sudden 
Death 
Dec. 7. Mr. John Johnson Sen’. 
1748 
Jan. 26. Elizabeth Groo 
Feb. 29 a child of Eliz. Urin sup- 
osed 
May 8 John Brazeel 
June 27 Jonathan Weeks Sen". 
Sep. 6 at midnight Deacon John- 
son 
Sep".12 lewis hains wife at 9 or 10 
a clock 
Nov. a negro child of Mr. Clark 
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Nov. 10 a child of Mr Jankins 
Nov. 15 Benjamin Cate and > Week 
Sarah Neale 
Dec. 6. a child of John Allen Black- 
head 
1749 
Deacon Cate Jan. 4—at night. 
Apr.achild of William { a negro 
Jankins Doc". March 
Apr. 11. a child of Benjamin Thomp- 


son 
Apr. 24. hanah Clark Enoch’s 
Daughter 
June 9. Old Mr. Hen. Clark 
June 18. Bracket Johnson’s only 
child 
June 19 old Mr. Bracket 
July 30. a child of John hains 
Aug. a Son of Ebenezer Johnson 
Aug. 27 Mark Jewel’s wife 
Oct. 12. a child of John Rollins 
Oct. 13. Mrs. Nudd 
Dec. 23 William huggins wife 
1750 
feb. 20. Mr. Clark’s negro 
Mar. 30. a child of Leon*. Weeks 
Mar. Stephen Rollins. Mar. 30 
Sep. 7. Mr. Sam hains 
Sep. 8. Joseph Goo’s wife 
1751 
a child leonard Weeks 
Mrs. Bucknel Decem. 29 
1752 
Mrs. Jankins Jan. 19 
Mar. 28, Capt. Johnson 79 
Apr. 5 Mr. John foss aged 95 
May 8. Mrs. Goss aged 84 
May 24. Mary Weeks Dr. of leigh 
Weeks 1 yr 
Sep. 13 Widow Moody 
Octo. 1. Joshua Weeks 
Nov. 20 Hanah haines 
1753 
Jan. 19 old Mrs. huggins 85 
Mar. 11 Mr. Jonathan Dockum 
Apr. 2. Widow Susan®. Johnson 
Apr. 24. a child of Matthias hains 
May 24 John Simpson 
June 10. Old Mr Maston 
May a child Will. hugins 
July 12 Tho*. Bracket 
Sep. 17 a boy of Paul Chapman 
8 year 
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Sep. 22 a boy of Paul Chapman 


2 yr 

Octo. 25.a Daughter of James John- 
son 17 yr 

Nov. 5 achild of Jonathan Weeks 


2 yr. 
Nov. 4. a negro Nathan Bracket 
Nov. achild Nathanel Bracket 
8 months 
Nov. 19. a child John huggins 
Nov. 27. a child of francis Berrey 
infant 
Dec.  achild of John Whitten 
1754 
Mar. Mr. John Rollins wife feb. 26 
Apr. 16. a child of James Jones age 6. 
Apr. 27 or 28 Mrs. Meloon 
May 27 Mrs. James Nudd 
July 31 a child Joseph Meloon 7 y*. 
a child of Mrs. Meloon 12 
henery Meloon’s wife 
David Simpson’s child 10 
days old 
a child of John hill 3 years 
Octo. 13 Abigail Chapman 
Octo. 18 Paul Chapman 
1755 
a child of Will. foss 
eb. 23 Widow Kenneston Jun" 
22 Mrs. Macres 
1755 Mrs. Hannah hains 
1755 Tim’. Johnson 
old Mrs. Bryar 
a twin child of Sam hains 
Mrs. hill 
twin child of Sam hains 
Joseph Grant 
Allen’s wife 
1756 
Id Cap. Weeks wife 
John Fall’s wife 
8 wife 
Samuel Neale 
ah hill 
athan Barker 
14 
1757 
Jankins 
old Mrs. hugins 
Tompson 
Rob‘ Grant 
Johnson 
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Upon the back of the Roll of Deaths of persons in Greenland, kept by the 
Rev. William Allen, is found the following list of names, with the sums in 
pounds, shillings and pence against them respectively. As the roll has been 
through fire and water, several names cannot be deciphered. There is no 
date to show precisely when these names were written down, but probably 
this is a list of persons who paid the sums against their names for the sup- 
port of the minister between 1742 and 1745. 


James Berry 0.10.0. 0.10.0. 0.10.9.0. John Johnson 0.10.0. 
Sarah Johnson 1.0. Deakon Neale 0.10.0. 0.3.6. 0.5.10. 
Widow folsham 0.5.0. 0.4.6. James Whitten 0.10.0. 0. 
Walter Weeks 0.9.6. 0.8.0. 0.2.0. 0.5.6. —— A. —— 1.5.0. 0.15.0. 1.5. 
Eadward Dearbon 0.5.0. 0.5.0. Joshua Bracket 1.10.0. 0.15. 
Elinor Weeks 0.5.0. Mary Walton 0.2.0. 
John Blazo 0.5.0. 0.10.6. Sam" Neale 0.3.0. 0 
Jonathan Weeks 0.4.0. 0.3.0. Sarah Kenestone 
Elias Philbrook 0.15.0. Eleazer Cate 0.1.0. 
Joshua Weeks 0.2.6. Ruth Estabrook 0.2. 
John Weeks 1.0.0. 0.10.0. Phebe Chapman 0.3. 
John Cate 0.15.0. 0.5.0. Jeane Dockum 0.1.0. 
Capt Josh. Weeks 1.0.0. 0.15.0. 1.1.6. John Estabrook 0.0. 
1.5.4. Sarah Johnson 0.2.0. 
James foss 0.3.6. 0.2.6. Deliverance folsham 0.1.0. 
Richard Carter 0.3.0. 0.2.0. William Wallice 0.2.3. 
Mary March 0.5.0. Deakon Hains 0.10.0. 0.10.0. 
Weeks 1.0.0. 0.18.4 
Urin 0.10.0. 0.5.6. 


0. 
10.6. 
5. 
0. 


1.0.0. 





Ancient Forms UsED IN THE CoNVEYANCE OF PropEerty.—Zebulon Hill sent his 
testimonie Recorded Py a : desire of Mr. ffrancis Croad the 2"* day of June, 1691. 

The testimonie of Zebulon Hill aged abt. 64 years. this deponent testifieth & 
saith that he being att ye house of Richard Croad upon the day & tyme when Thomas 
Robbins signed & sealed toa deed of guift, for some estate of his wen he had given 
to Hafiah y° daughter of Richard Croad, And this deponent as a witness sett his 
hand to ye said deed, And Thomas Robins did att yt same tyme, goe forth of y* house 
of Richard Croad with him the said Croad and this deponent, into the Lott of the 
said Robbins, so far as to a small white oak tree, the w*" by the said Robbins & 
Croad was there by a knife markt. And Thomas Robbins then said hitherto have I 
given unto Hafiah Croad, And so then deliveres according to forme of Law, as in 
_ for the whole, the said land unto Richard Croad for the use & behoofe of his 

ughter Hafiah afore“ to be hers att y* decease of the said Robbins; And also the 
said Robbins did age as concerneing ye estate he had given to Hafiah Croad, this I 
have given her, and what I have given I have given, and accursed bee him that shall 
ever goe about to alter itt, the said Robbins was att yt time well composed and not 
waies disguised in drink ; Moreover this deponent testifieth that the above Robbins 
did att y* afore tyme, in that part of his homestead w“ he had given to hafiah 
Croad, deliver by turfe & twig in part for the whole the said land & what besides he 
had given her to her father Richard Croad ; for y® use & behoofe of the said Hafiah. 

Sworne before mee J®°. Harnorn, Assist : 
Salem, February 7, 1684-5. H. F. Waters. 


Howarv.—(Suffolk Co. Court Files pe Mary Howard, dau. of Jeremiah How- 
ard, dec’d, son of Robert Howard, late o Boston, N. E., Notary Public, dee'd., 
chooses her father-in-law, M'. Peter Welcome, of Bost:. mariner, as guardian. 
Mary, dau. of John Howard, dec’d, son of Robt (as above), chooses her honored 
grand-father, Mt. Ezekiel Cheever, school-master of Boston, as her guardian. Sam- 
uel Minott, son of Sam! Minott, late of R.1I., dec’d, & wife Hannah, one of the 
daughters of said Robt., makes choice of his master, Mt. Edward Creeke, of Boston 

as his guardian. Samuel Smith, son of Thomas Smith, distiller, and gr-son of sd 
Robt. Howard, chooses his father as his guardian. The above named minors were 
all interested in the estates of Robert Howard and his son mee” Te 

. F. Waters. 
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PEDIGREE OF 


Sir EDWARD GORGES, died Feb. canbe snes dau. of Sir Anthony Poyntz. 





{ 
Edmund Gorges, Esq.— 
d. March 31, 1557. 


(The Wraxall Branch.) 





, Ann, dau. Sir John Walsh, 
ate of Little Sodbury, Gl., Cham- m. 1 John 
pion to H. VIII. Tyndale the re- wr Wake, 
former was tutor to Maurice 
alsh, his son. 


Elisabeth, 


| 
Jane, 
m. John 


mol 


me. Morgan, 
Robert Stafford, 


| | 
Tristram Robert 





Lit ] 
Robert, Mary, 
John, m. Sir 
Francis, James 
Samuel, Percival. 


| 
Edward Gorges— 1559, ~_ 
b. 1537; d. 1568, | Lygon, of Ma- 
dresfield, Worc, 








{ 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
b. 1565; m. 1590, Ann, 
dau. of Edward Bell. - 
She d. 1620. 
He m. 2 Mary Fulford 
a = of Tho. "5 


Elizab’h Gorges, dau. 
of Tristram Gorges 
(widow of Edward 
setae and 2 of 
Blithe), She d. 1629. 
He m. 4 Elizabeth 
Gorges, dau. of Sir 
Thomas Gorges and 


| 
Sir Edward Gorges—Dorothy, 

b. 1564; of Charlton dau. of 
Manor, Somerset ; H. Sh, Sir G. ‘Speke. 
for Som, 1609; d. 1624, 





shice, 
m.Henry m. Rev. Wm. 
Doding- 

ton, 


| 
Margaret, 
Gorges, Gorges, 
=Elizabeth 
Cole. 
He d. 1607. 
She d. 1608 


Jones, 
Rector of 


Wraxall, 


an = an 


A. "Barb 
dau. bare, 
Thomas 
Baynard, 


1, Wiliam, b. 1598; 


d. 1614 8s. p. 
2. Winifred, 


. Courtney. 
4. Elizabeth, 
m. Edw. ‘Courtney. 
5. Ferdinanda, 
m. Edw. Trelawney, 


. = Yannington. 





wid. of Sir Hugh 
Smyth. an d, 1658. 
He d. 1647. 








Ellen, 


Robert 





I 
Sir Hobert Samuel William. Themes, 


Gorges,m. Gorges, . D.; m. 
1616, Mary, m. Jane Frances 


dau. of § — Dayrell (w. 
M. Darell; d. of of Rt. Ho- 
G. Walon, 


m. 2 Doro- venden) ; 
thy Meller, He d. 
wid. of Sir 


m. Francis m. W 
Trenchard. Carey. 
He d, 1622, 


Archd. of 
1671. 


Winchester, 

Cc. Pay wd a 
p- Westmin- 
ster. Hed. 


1677, 8. Pp. 


Preb’y of 
died 8. p 


Elizabeth, Dordthy, 


| 
Frances, John Gengee, 
m.1 John b. 1593; m. 
Luttrell; 1620, Lady ir. 
m.2Sir Clinton; m. 2 
Edward Mary, dau. 
Southcot. of Sir P. 
Meade; he 
Anna, m. 4. 1656; she 
Edward d. 1657. 
sg he 
d. 1629, 
she 1660. 


Gorges, Honoris. 


Gov. of 
New 
Engl’d. 





I 
Samuel Gorges, Ferdinando Gor; ae 
b. 1631; ; Judgein of Hillingdon, _— 


1635 
Grace, ive of ft, Ireland, buried at sex; b. 1630; 
Lee . - died ilkenney ; m. Mary Archdale, 1660. 


Bawerd on 


Dame Marg’t He d. 1718, aged 89. 


Hastings, 8. p. 
Ferdinando Gorges, 
b. 1663; m. 1705, Cath- 


amuel OF 
erine Foyle; d. 1738. 


8 

b, 1657; d. 1699; m, 
Eliza! beth. 

8, heiress of Wraxall; 

, Col. John Codringto 


Elizabeth Gor, 
n 
M. P. for Bath, 1710, 


b. 1686 — 17 


11 
Jane, 
Ann 


Chapman. 


Jane Codrington, heiress: m. 1742, Sir R. Bampfield, Bart. ; 


ancestor of the present Lord Poltimore. 








G 


ORGES. 





sir Wihiam Gorges, Vice-Adm. of the 


Fleet, Gent. by ew 

161579; "died 1584; buri 
within the Tower of London; 
_Winifred PBudockshead,1st cou- 
| sin to Sir Walter Raleigh, 





sir | ethur 
Gorges of 
Chelsea, m. 1 


Dou, 
of 


Nicholas Gorges, of Lon., William Gorges, of Sir cae Gorges, b. 
1536 ; 


; m. 1 dau. of Sir 
Giles Poole, Kt.; m. 2 
Mary Southwell, who m. 
2 Sir Conyers Clifford, and 
3 Sir Anthony St. Leger. 
8. DP. 


Alderton N orthants ; 
m. Cicily ——; he a. 
hey had one 
dau. who m. Sir 
Thomas Hazilrigge. 


Senet of Red 
chamber to Queen 


zal : 

—Helena Shacken- 

burg, a Swede 
Fs — 


Northam + Kf 
oo Ty 1610; Fahe < 
635, xt. 36. B 
Sake maa ng ry 
fine tomb in 
Salisbury Cath. 








Sir award 
Gorges, 
buried in 
Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 
1625. 


las, dau. 
sct Bin- dalk, 


m. 1 


Osborne, ‘wid. a 
Edward Hazle- 
wood; m. 2 Jane 
Throxton, widow 
of Sir John Liv- 
ingston, Bart. 


| 
Edward Gorges, 
b. 1582; Kt. 1603; 
Bart. "1612; cr. 
Baron of Dun- 


Gorges, of 
i Gl. 


J PRP we pees 
1 Sir H. Poole; 
m. 2 Ann, 
dau. of Sir 
John Gage. 

He d. 1 
leaving il 
daughters. 


Sir Theobold 


583; m1 
Ann, dau, of 


| 
Sir Robert 
Soak ma b. 


mary, yl 
iliam 
“Resting. 
He d. 1648. 
Sever’! child. 
[See REGIs- 
TER, xxvi. 
382.] 


Euzabeth,, ance m, 
m r Hu Tho 
Smyth, Kt; 
m. 2 Sir Fer- 
dinando 
Gorges, 


ae me | m. 
Tyringham, 
Kt. 
Bridget 
m. Sir : 
Robert 
Philips of 


Montacute, 
Somerset. 





tit 

. Seen, 
Egremont, 
Carew, 
Henry. 


2 Theoph- 
ilus Earl 
of Lincoln. 
She d, 
1675. 








Richard, 
Lord 
Gorges, 
bees m. 
ridget, 
dau. of Sir 
R. King- 
smill. e 
is buried 
at Stetch- 


worth, 
Cambridgesh. 
1712, 


| 


I 
Margaret, 
m. 1 Sir 
Thomas 
——- 
m. 28 
F. Prid- 
geau; m. 
3 Sir John 
Maynard, 
She d. 
1679. 


I 
Katherine, 
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THE GORGES FAMILY. 


By the Rev. Freperick Brown, of Beckenham, Kent, Eng. 


[THERE has long been a desire among historical students to obtain fuller, 
more authentic and precise details of the personal history of Sir Ferdinan- 
do Gorges, the founder of the state of Maine, and his numerous and dis- 
tinguished relatives, some of whom are connected with American as well 
as English history. We have now the pleasure of laying before the readers 
of the Register, a communication from the Rev. Mr. Brown, of Fern 
Bank, Beckenham, Kent, formerly of Nailsea near Bristol, England, who, 
for more than twenty years, has been collecting materials relative to the 
Gorges family, and to whom several of our American writers have been 
indebted for important facts. He has already sufficient material—a great 
part gathered from wills, registers, and other unprinted sources—to prepare 
a good sized volume on the subject ; and we hope he will be prevailed upon 
to do so. The present contribution is of course a very small part of his 
collections. It is a small part even of those relating to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and his descendants; for he has not attempted to give all the 
multifarious information derived from English and American printed books. 

The tabular pedigree on the preceding pages and the following illustrative 
notes will show us the precise relationship of some of the actors in the 
colonization of New-England, concerning whom there has been some ob- 
scurity. 

For other pedigrees and notices of the Gorges family, see the REGISTER, 
xv. 17-20 (where earlier generations will be found); xviii. 287; xxvi. 
831-2; xxviii. 404-9. J. W. DEAN. | 


Sir Ferprnanpo‘ Gorces was the younger son of Edward Gorges, Esq, 
of Wraxall, Somerset, whose will, dated Aug. 10, 1568, was proved Sept. 17, 
1568. The elder son was Sir Edward Gorges, kt., of Wraxall, who mar- 
ried Dorothy, daughter of Sir George Speke, kt., and died at Wraxall, 
where he was buried Dec. 16, 1624. It is not certain that Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges was born at Wraxall; and the probability is that he was not, as the 
Wraxall Registers, which have been carefully kept, contain no record of his 
baptism. Moreover, his father, Edward Gorges, Esq., died at Clerkenwell, 
Aug. 29, 1568. His funeral certificate is in the College of Arms (i. 5, 
161). The mother of Sir Ferdinando was Cicely, daughter of William 
Lygon, of Madresfield, Worcestershire, an ancestor of the present Earl of 
Beauchamp. She married, secondly, John Vivian, Esq. 

Edward Gorges, in his will, bequeathed to his son Ferdinando, “ a chayne 
of gold waying 23 oz.,” 100£, and “his manor of Birdeombe, Wraxall, 
to have and to hold to him and his assigns for and during the term of xxiv 
years, if he so long shall live.” As the elder brother of Sir Ferdinando, 
Edward Gorges, was baptized at Wraxall, Sept. 5, 1564, and their father 
died in 1568, the date of his birth may be between 1565 and 1567. His 
father speaks of “ my little children.” 

It is generally thought that Sir Ferdinando Gorges was knighted in 1591," 


1 Ina “Journal of the Siege of Rouen,” by Sir Thomas Coningsby, edited by John 
Gough Nichols, F.S.A., in the Camden Miscellany, vol. i. (Camden Society’s Publications, 
vol. xxxix.) p. 27, under date of Oct. 8, 1591, it is recorded that “ our lord generall.....made 
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and this date was communicated to me by Colonel Chester; but this does 
not agree with the fact that Sir Nicholas Gorges, his great uncle, whose 
will is dated Oct. 28, 1590 (proved 1594), bequeaths “to my nephew, Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, my greatest guilt boll [i. e. bowl] with the cover.” 

There is an interesting incident connected with Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
mentioned in the “ Archeologia” of the Society of Antiquaries (vol. 35, 
part i.), entitled “ New Materials fora Life of Sir Walter Raleigh by J. 
Payne Collier,” read before the society, June 22, 1853. 

1 omit in my statement relative to Sir Ferdinando all the many referen- 
ces to him in his connection with the Earl of Essex’s rebellion, his gover- 
norship of Plymouth, the civil war and the colonization of America, which 
are contained in the State Papers and other printed documents. See also 
Oldmixon’s “ History of the Stuarts,” vol. i. p. 76; Seyer’s “ History of 
Bristol,” vol. ii. pp. 309 and 404; Barrett’s “ History of Bristol,” p. 414. 

Sir Ferdinando’s first wife was Ann Bell, daughter of Edward Bell, of 
Writtle, Essex. They were married at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Feb. 24, 1589-90. She was buried in St. Sepulchres, London, Aug. 6, 
1620. William Gorges, of St. Budeaux, Devon, son of Tristram Gorges, 
Esq., in his will, June 20, 1614, bequeaths “a mourning cloke to Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges,” and “ mourning weeds to my Lady Ann Gorges.” 


Sir Ferdinando by Ann, his first wife, had four children, viz. :— 


i, Joun. 

ii. Roperr. 
iii. ELLen, 
iv. Honori, 

He married, secondly, Mary Fulford, daughter of Sir Thomas Fulford, 
and sister of Bridget Fulford, the wife of Arthur Champernown of Darting- 
ton, Devon. Mary Fulford was the widow of Thomas Achim, of Hall, 
Cornwall, whose will was proved 1619. She died 1623. “ Adm" Aug. 1, 
1623, of Dame Mary Achim alias Gorges, late of Plymouth, Devon, de- 
ceased, granted to her brother Sir Francis Fulford, kt., and John Berriman 
of kin to the deceased, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, kt., the husband of deceased 
renouncing.” 

It was through this marriage that Francis Champernown, the son of Ar- 
thur and Bridget Champernown, is called the nephew of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges. Sir Ferdinando had no children by her. 

He married thirdly, Elizabeth Gorges, one of the daughters of Tristram 
Gorges, son of Sir William Gorges, kt., of St. Budeaux, Devon, by Elizabeth 
daughter of Martyn Cole. He was her third husband. She married first, 
in 1614, Aug. 1, Edward Courtney, son of Sir Peter Courtney, of Lan- 
drake, Cornwall. (Her sister, Douglas Gorges, married, in 1615, William 
Courtney, brother of Edward.) They were the parents of Sir Peter Court- 
ney,’ of Trethurffe, kt. Elizabeth Courtney married secondly, 

Blithe, of whom I know nothing. She died in 1629. Administration, 
March 19, 1628-9, of Dame Elizabeth Gorges, alias Blithe, alias Court- 


} who died young. 


24 knights.” The editor (p. 71) as a note to this, prints from the Harleian MSS. 6063, art. 
26, a list of “Knights made by Robert Erle of Essex before Roane, 1591,” containing, 
however, only 22 names, of which “ Sir Ferdinando Gorge ” is the last. See REGISTER, 
xxviii. 405. J. W. D. 

1 State Papers, 1629, June 15, Sir Will. Courtney to Secretary Dorchester. “Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges keeps possession of his (i. e. William Courtney’s) nephew, Peter Courtney’s 
estate, in spite of his Majesty’s pleasure that Sir William should have the care both of his 
person & estate.” Sir Ferdinando was the step-father of Peter Courtney. 
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ney deceased, while she lived of Ladocke, Cornwall. Commission granted 
to her husband, Sir Ferdinando Gorges. They had no issue. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges married fourthly, Elizabeth (Gorges) Smyth, 
third daughter of Sir Thomas Gorges, kt., by Helena Shackenburgh, the 
widow of William, Marquess’of Northampton. She was baptized at St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West, London, June 4, 1578. She married first, Sir Hugh 
Smyth, kt., of Ashton Court, Somerset, who died in 1627, and had by him: 
1. Thomas Smyth, the Royalist; 2. Mary Smyth, married Sir Thomas 
Smith, of Cheshire; 3. Helena Smyth, married Sir Francis Rogers, of Can- 
nington, Somerset. 

“Sir Ferdinando Gorges, of Kintbury, Devon, kt., and Madame Eliza- 
beth Smyth de Long Ashton, Sept. 23, 1629.” (Marriages at Wraxall, 
Somerset.) 

They lived at Lower Court, called sometimes “ Ashton Phillipps,” Long 
Ashton, probably the dower house of his wife. She died about 1658. 
Her will is dated Sept. 13, 1657, and proved June 13, 1659. Thomas 
Smyth, in his will March 27, 1638, bequeaths 40s. for a ring “ to Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges my father-in-law,” 7. ¢. his step-father. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges died at Long Ashton, and was buried there, 
May 14, 1647. The Registers of Long Ashton of that date are not extant. 
His will was in the Diocesan Registry of Wells, Somerset, but cannot now 
be found. 


Joun® Gorces, eldest son of Sir Ferdinando Gorges by Ann Bell, was 
born April 23, 1593. — 

1620, July 31. John Gorges, eldest son of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, kt., 
and the Lady Frances Fynes, daughter of the Earl of Lincoln. (Marriage 
Registers of St. James, Clerkenwell.) John Gorges married secondly, Mary 
daughter of Sir John Meade, of Wendon Loftus, Essex. She was buried at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Sept. 15, 1657. He was buried there, April 6, 
1657. His will is dated March 5, 1656, proved June 1, 1657. He speaks 
of his wife, Mary Gorges; his son, Ferdinando, to whom he bequeaths his 
Patent of the Province of Maine, in New-England, and all other Patents, 
maps and pictures. His children were :— 

i. Ferprmanno, of Ashley, Wilts. 

ii. Jane, bapt. July 24, 1632. 

iii. Ann, born May 2, bapt. May 12, 1635; buried Dec. 19, 1655. 

Her will, dated Dec. 8, was proved Dec. 21, 1655. 

iv. Cicety, bapt. Feb. 14, 1631. she married at St. Denis Backchurch, Lon- 
don, May 6, 1652, Mr. Abraham [son of Sir John] Chapman, of West 
Hampnet, Sussex. They had ason John Chapman, whois mentioned 
as his grandson in John Gorges’s will. 

Rosert® GorGeEs, second son of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. Of him, little is 
known beyond the mention of his name in the patents of New-England. 
He probably died in 1624, or soon after his return to England. 

FERDINANDO® GorGEs, son of John Gorges, was born at Wendon Lof- 
tus, Essex, August 19, 1630. He is described in the Herald’s Visitation as 
of Hillingdon, near Uxbridge, Middlesex. His name also occurs often in 
connection with the Province of Maine. He married at St. Bride’s, Lon- 
don, May 22, 1660, Mary, daughter of Thomas Archdale,’ of Loaks near 


1 John Archdale, son of Thomas Archdale, came to New-England, in 1664, as the agent 
of his brother-in-law, Ferdinando Gorges, and remained here about a year. Josselyn, in 
his “‘ Voyages to New-England” (p. 272), states that he arrived with the King’s Commis- 
sioners, and that he “brought to the colony in the province of Main, Mr. F. Gorges. 
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Chipping Wycomb, Bucks. He became possessed of the manor of Ashley, 
Wilts, which had formerly belonged to Sir Thomas Gorges. He was 
buried there in the tomb of Sir Theobald Gorges. He died Jan. 25, 1718, 
aged 89. “He was charitable and patient, courteous and beneficent, zeal- 
ous and constant to the church, and a great admirer of learning.” His 
children were :— 


i. Ferprmvanpo, born 1663. He married Catherine Foyle, of Somerford, 
Wilts, niece of Fleming, of Stoneham, Hants. He was buried at 
Ashley, Feb. 20, 1738.1 He had two sons who died young, Richard’ 
and Ferdinando.” 

ii. Mary, born 1661, buried August 29, 1689. 

iii. Tuomas, of whom I know nothing further. It is recorded on the tomb 
of his father that only two of the children survived him. 

iv. Exizasern, bapt. May 8, buried Sept. 22, 1669. 

v. Crcriia, bapt. June 22, 1670. 

vi. Ann, bapt. Jan. 9, 1671-2. 


order from his Majesty Charles the Second, under his manual, and his Majestie’s Letters 
to the Massachusets concerning the same, to be restored unto the quiet possession and en- 
joyment of the said province in New-England and the Government thereof, the which 
during the civil Wars in England the Massachusets colony had usurpt.” But if Arch- 
dale arrived in July, 1664, in company with the King’s Commissioners, he could not have 
brought the two documents named by Josselyn, for they are both dated June 11, 1664, 
whereas the commissioners sailed from England several weeks previous to that date. The 
royal letter to the inhabitants of Maine is printed in the Hutchinson Papers 385-8, Prince 
Society’s edition ii. 110-12; and that to the governor and council of Massachusetts in the 
Records of Massachusetts, vol. iv. pt. ii. pp. 248-5. Archdale brought commissions to 
twelve persons as counsellors or magistrates. ‘On his arrival,” says Williamson, “ he 
visited every town in the Province, and granted commissions to Henry Josselyn, of Black- 

int, Robert Jordan, of Spurwick, Edward Rishworth, of Agamenticus, and Francis 

eale, of Casco, who took upon themselves to rule.” Josselyn, Archdale, Jordan and 
Rishworth, addressed a letter to the government of Massachusetts, requiring a surrender 
of the jurisdiction to the commissioners of Gorges; but Massachusetts refused to comply. 
The king’s commissioners did not sustain Gorges. On the 23d of June, 1665, they issued an or- 
der instituting a new government for Maine, and forbidding the inhabitants to yield obedience 
either to the commissioners of Gorges or to the corporation of Massachusetts-Bay. This 
order is printed by Williamson (i. 416-17). Archdale probably left soon after; as he says, 
in a document dated Feb. 4, 1687-8, that he ‘“‘ was resident there for the space of a twelve 
month or thereabouts.” ———_ xiii. 304.) 

He was afterward one of the proprietaries of Carolina, and was governor of the colony 
from 1695 to 1696. He had previously visited Carolina, for a letter written in 1686 from 
that colony by him to George Fox is printed in Hawks’s History of North Carolina; but 
he was not a resident there in 1694 when he was appointed governor. After his return to 
England, he was elected, in 1698, a member of Parliament for Chipping Wycombe; but 
his conscience not allowing him to take the oath, he was not admitted to a seat. He pub- 
lished, in 1707, *‘ A Description of the Province of Carolina.” See REGISTER, xiii. 303-4 ; 
xviii. 287 ;—Notes and Queries (London, 1870), 5th S., vi.882; Drake’s Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, 32; Willis’s Portland, \st ed. i. 109-10; 2d ed. 157; Williamson’s Maine, 
i. 403, 411, 414, 663 ; Massachusetts Colony Records, iv. pt. ii. 243-7 ; Josselyn’s Voyages, 272; 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, 3d 8., iii. 391; Folsom’s Saco and Biddeford, 91. 

J. W. D. 

1 Ashley, Wilts.—The last of the Gorges Family was Ferdinando Gorges, Esq., who died 
1736 [sic], at the age of 76. He was succeeded by his cousin, John Beresford, Esq. 
Ashley was eventually sold, under the decrees of the court of chancery, to Sir Onesiphorus 
Paul. Mrs. Beresford died 1742.—Beauties of Wilts, Britton. I am not clear as to the 
date of the death of the last Ferdinando Gorges. 





Hannan Townsenp.—In 1691 Lieut. Richard Way had m. Hannah Knight, for- 
merly Hannah Allen, executrix of Hope Allen, and her ch. Elizabeth, Deborah & 
Hope Allen, were interested in some real estate near land of Edward Allen & Wil- 
liam Griggs. She was a dau. of William & Hannah (Penn) Townsend and m. Ist 

Apr. 3, 1657) Thomas Hull, of Boston, who d. in 1670. Her sister, Deborah 

‘ownsend, m. Nathaniel Thayer. H. F. Waters. 
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NANTUCKET IN THE REVOLUTION. 


By ALEXANDER STARBUCK, Esa., of Waltham. 


(Continued from xxviii. page 442.) 


i the year 1779, a large party of refugees, with seven vessels and 
transports with soldiers from Newport, commanded by the rene- 
gade George Leonard, having an avowed purpose to destroy Nantucket, 
because they said the Islanders had performed some act of hostility 
toward them, landed a force of about 100 armed men on the island, 
and began to plunder the storehouses, taking principally from one 
Thomas Jenkins, formerly of Nantucket, but during the war residing 
in Lynn. Timothy Folger at length succeeded in passing the guard, 
and advised Leonard to go oft, for the people would not submit to 
such treatment much longer. Acting on the hint, he left." The 
people believing that Leonard had no authority for his course, as- 
sembled in town meeting on the 9th of April, appointed Stephen 
Paddock, Benjamin Folger, Benjamin Hussey, Nathaniel Coffin and 
Stephen Hussey, a “Committee to draw up a Memorial or Remon- 
strance in order to be prefer’d to the General Assembly of this State 
to see what Means may be Used to prevent Any future Depredation 
being made on the Inhabitants of this Town ;” and Timothy Folger 


1 The evidence of John McCarter before Nath’1 Freeman, Esq. (Letters, vol. 201, p. 42), 
was that the refugees were going to destroy Nantucket. When asked why, they replied to 
him,—he having said he thought the Islanders were neutrals,—they had been neutral, 
“but had taken one or two of their vessels lately,” which was probably true. Mr. Rotch 
speaks of some turbulent spirits who were inclined to oppose non-resistance. Of this num- 
ber was Capt. Benjamin Bunker, commonly called in Nantucket General Bunker, because 
of a remarkably strong personal resemblance to Gen. Washington. Capt. Bunker, quite 
early in the war, enlisted as an armorer in a South Carolina privateer, was captured by 
the British and made to realize the hospitalities of the Jersey Prison Ship. After his release 
he returned to Nantucket. Soon after an English privateer lay off the Bar to intercept in- 
ward and outward bound vessels, Discovering a schooner running in, she sent two boats’ 
crews to chase her. The men on board the schooner succeeded in beaching her and cutting 
away her mainmast before the English boats captured her, and Capt. Bunker hastily man- 
ning two whale boats retook her, and made prisoners of the late captors. Proceeding then 
to the wharf, where a “ pink stern” schooner was moored, they asked the Quaker owner 
os Paddock) for the keys to her, that they might take her and capture the privateer. 

f course he declined, but in a very guarded “aside,” told one of the men “ the keys were 
in the mainsail,” and walked up the wharf away from the scene. It did not take long to 
run out to the Bar. All but two men who were to navigate the vessel were stowed away 
below, and the helmsman bore down upon the comparatively defenceless privateer. Un- 
heeding the call of the captain to sheer off, the schooner was put along side, the Nantucketers 
swarmed out of her and on board the Briton, and ere he could realize what was going on 
he was a prisoner. Capt. Bunker was also instrumental in capturing another English pri- 
vateer, which lay up near Great Point in the ‘‘ Cord of the Bay,” with a prize. Running 
down with a vessel with a single 4 lb. gun, before the astonished Englishman could com- 
prehend the situation the gun was fired, killing one man and smashing a boat, the privateer 
was grappled, boarded and taken. Capt. Bunker, in conveying his prisoners to the Conti- 
nent, had proceeded as far as Narragansett Bay when the wind came around to the west, 
and he was obliged to go to Bedford. It was necessary to cross the river in a ferry-boat, 
and the English captain knowing this, had laid his plans to overpower the guard, seize the 
boat, and sail for New-York; but Capt. B. divining some such plan, ordered the captain to 
sit forward, and the mate to sit aft, and with their firearms ready for instant use, the guard 
kept the prisoners in order. The Englishman afterward told Capt. B. of their plans. This 
information was communicated to the writer by a son of Capt. Bunker, now living at Nan- 
tucket, nearly 90 years of age, but with a memory as fresh and keen as though but 45. 
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and Stephen Hussey, Esqrs., were appointed to carry and present it 
to the general court. The following is a copy of the memorial.’ 


“To the Legislative Authority of the State of Massachusetts Bay. 
“The Memorial of the Inhabitants of Nantucket Sheweth: 


“'Wuereas the peculiar Situation of this Island Rendering the Inha- 
bitants thereof Continually Exposed to Invasions, Ravages, and Depredations 
of Armed Men, and haveing no power of our Own to make the least resistance 
for our Defence, being principled against all Violent measures, and being left 
without the hope of Succour, or Relief from the Continent were we dispos’d 
for Defence: Therefore in this our distress’d Situation we would call on the 
Legislative Body of this State for Council & Advice, and beg Leave to lay 
before you our Sufferings in a late Excursion, made here by a sett of Armed 
Men from Newport, calling themselves Loyal Refugees, who say they were 
Commissioned, and Authorized by the Commander in Chief of King George’s 
forces, to make Reprisals against the Inhabitants of the Several provinces 
in America. These associated Refugees being Formidably Armed with 
weapons of War, did on the 5th Instant Land on this Island, and Immedi- 
ately proceed to plunder Several Stores and Vessells laying at the Wharfes 
of Every Valuable Comodity, the particulars of which will be handed you 
by the Committee by which you will see our Loss is Great, and falls Heavy 
on the poor peaceable Inhabitants, And as the Sufferers stand in need of 
Redress & Compensation, and haveing some hope of it by Applying to the 
British Commanders at New York, or Elsewhere, We beg your Countenance 
and Authority to Impower Timothy Folger, and Benjamin Hussey to Re- 
pair to New York, & Rhode Island, to solicit for the payment of the Goods 
taken from the peaceable Inhabitants of this Town and endeavour to put a 
stop to future depredations of this kind from the Ships and Men under their 
Authority. We need not Remind you of the Poverty and Calamity of this 
Town, Even before this Invasion, but now it must be Considered as being 
but one Step from total Desolation. 

NATHANIEL Corrin, BENJAMIN FOLGER, 
STtePHEN Pappock, Bernsamin Hussey.” ? 
SrerHen Hussey, 


The court granted the desired permission, but the danger of in- 
vasion was not averted, for there soon came tidings that Leonard was 


1 Petitions, vol. 185, p. 109. 


2 The following is a message from Jos. Powell, Pres. of the Council, to the House of 
Representatives (Rev. Misc., vol. 158, p. 139). 


“ State of Massachusetts Bay, 
**Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : Council Chamber, April 234, 1779. 


‘It is with grief & concern we hear of the Devastation making at Nantucket by aNumber 
of disaffected Persons, under the Sanction of the British Commanders in America. We 
are therefore Constrained to recommend to your Serious Consideration the Expediency of 
taking some immediate & effectual measures for the Capturing of the small piratien! Vee- 
sels, that are spreading Desolation there; and are determined to do the like in other parts 
of this State——We shall readily Concur with you in any effectual measures you shall think 
proper to adopt for that Salutary purpose—— 

In the Name & behalf of the Council 
Jo* PowELt, Presdt.” 

In one of these forays tradition says: the refugees came across Joseph Starbuck, then a 
mere boy of 9 years of age. The first intimation he had of their approach was a shot which 
barely missed its aim. He fled in terror, pursued by the ruffians, even into the arms of a 
protecting friend, the refugees clamoring for the blood of the man they had chased, and 
insisting that he was not the one, This incident shows sufficiently the animus of these 
desperadoes, and the danger in which the islanders were placed. 


VOL, XXIX. 
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planning another similar expedition, and the town was convened to 
see what should be done. It was necessary to act promptly, and the 
result was that Dr. Benjamin Tupper, Samuel Starbuck and William 
Rotch were sent to Newport with instructions to proceed to New- 
York if necessary, to prevent the consummation of Leonard’s design, 
and in the effort they were partially successful. The sloop Speed- 
well, in which they took passage, was, however, intercepted by a spy- 
boat in the service of Gen. Gates, and her purpose ascertained, and 
a copy of the commission taken and forwarded to him. He imme- 
diately despatched the copy, with some severe strictures, to the Hon. 
Jeremiah Powell of the Council of Massachusetts. The subject was 
of course brought up, and a requisition served on the selectmen of 
Nantucket to appear, and defend themselves from the charge of cor- 
responding with the enemy. In accordance with this requisition, 
Frederick Folger, Josiah Barker, Micajah Coffin, Benjamin Hussey 
and Christopher Starbuck were appointed to draw up a reply, and 
Stephen Hussey, Esq., to present it to the general court. The re- 
ply set forth the peculiar circumstances under which the commission 
was issued,’ the necessity for immediate action, and the fact that 
nothing more was sought but immunity from further depredations. 
On these grounds the court in a carefully guarded resolve warningly 
excused the action. It must be remembered in this connection that 
communication with Boston in peaceful times in these days was not 
a question of hours but days; and when we consider that some time 
after the commencement of Leonard’s preparations must have elapsed 
before news of it reached the island, that many days of valuable time 
must be lost in communicating with the general court and receiving 
a reply, and that in the meantime the object of the expedition may 
have been accomplished, it would certainly be unreasonable to blame 
the islanders for acting as they did. 

In the meantime the Jenkins whose property was stolen, impeached 
five of the prominent inhabitants of the island (Dr. Benjamin Tupper, 
Timothy Folger, Esq., William Rotch, Samuel Starbuck and Kezia 
Coffin) of high treason, for aiding and abetting the enemy, and they 


1 The following is a copy of the said commission (Letters, vol. 200, p. 402). 

* Benja Tupper Esqr Samuel Starbuck & W™ Roach you being appointed a Comittee b 
the Inhabitants of the Town of Sherbourn in a Town meeting, legally assembled the 12t 
Day of the fourth Month 1779 to repair to New York or Newport to prefer a Memorial from 
this Town to the Comander in Chief of the British Navy and Army—you are therefore 
directed to take the Sloop Speedwell with Francis Chace, Robert Gardner & Jno Cartwright 
to navigate said Vessel and make all possible Dispatch on the Business of your Mission, and 
all Persons concerned are directed to forward and assist said Comittee when in their Power 
by Order of s¢ Town 


[Signed] Sitv' Starspuck, BENS JENKINS, 
Ww STARBUCK, ABNER GARDNER, 
PETER FOLGER, JNO GARDNER. 


Bens® Hussey, 
Order by the Selectmen of s¢ Town at Nantucket April 12—1779.” 


Dr. Tupper prior to the Revolution was High-Sheriff. Samuel Starbuck was some years 
after United States Consul in New South Wales. Mr. Rotch was a commercial man to the 
end of his life, of sound judgment and strict integrity, adhering to the principles of his faith 
alike through storm and sunshine, disaster and success. 
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were brought before the court to answer to the charge. It appeared 
in evidence that they had not only endeavored to save Jenkins’s 
property among the rest, but Mr. Rotch had volunteered to pay his 
proportion to reimburse Jenkins for his loss, and actually did pay 
more than double his proportion. The committee and Jenkins him- 
self were convinced that the charges were unfounded, and the 
committee reported that he have leave to withdraw his complaint. 
This report the Council rejected, and the House unanimously ac- 
cepted, and thus the matter stood at the close of the war. 

Later in 1779 information was received that a fleet was preparing 
to leave New-York for the purpose of sacking the town, and even of 
burning it should they be resisted. The fleet soon arrived at the 
Vineyard, and waited but for a favorable wind to sail down and 
attack the town. The portable property was rapidly carried out of 
town by its owners, pending the arrival of the British, and placed in 
scattering houses or buried to save it from destruction should the 
place be fired. From an order from Leonard it appeared that the 
islanders were accused of active hostility to the English. A reply 
was drawn up denying in general and specifically the charges brought 
against them, and replying in a spicily refreshing manner to the 
bragging manifesto of Winslow and Leonard. The easterly winds 
continued, however, and in the meantime orders arrived from New 
York to abandon the attempt. 

The winter of 1779 was now approaching. A few whalers had 
been licensed by both parties to pursue their calling, but when a 
cruiser of either side found the permit of the other on board, the ves- 
sel was remorselessly taken as a prize, and between the two fires, 
between the upper and nether millstones of war, the prospect was 
gloomy enough. Accordingly the inhabitants in October addressed 
to the court the following petition for relief :* 
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| 7 “To the Gen! Court at Boston. 
) “The Memorial of the Inhabitants of the Town of Sherburne on the 
Island of Nantucket in Town Meeting assembled, sheweth 


“That the Inhabitants of Nantucket have had almost an uninterrupted 
series of difficulties to encounter, since the commencement of the present 
War, and have shared undeserved severities in the unhappy Contest, and 
this we apprehend has been for want of due attention and candid considera- 
tion of the peculiar situation in which this Island is plac’d, but from a desire 
to live in peace with all men, we have avoided making complaints untill our 
oppressions are become greater than we can bear. This unhappy period 
has now arrived at the threshhold, and unless some interposition in our 
favor, must make that awfull Havock, which perhaps no part of America 
have yet experienced & we apprehend it is in the power of the General 
Court to avert it, and that without the expense of Blood & Treasure, neither 
of which we desire. We therefore crave to lay before you our present 
alarming circumstances: the Inhabitants of this Island are computed at near 





1 Revolution Miscellaneous, vol. 137, p. 272. 
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Five Thousand Persons, in about Seven Hundred Families, at least one half 
this number if not Two thirds are totally destitute of Firewood, of which 
doubtless you are acquainted, this Island produceth very little: we conse- 
quently are dependant on the Continent for this article, which has for a long 
time been brought to us very sparingly from the risque occasioned by the 
frequent passing of British Cruisers, but a total stop for some time hath 
taken place, a still greater number that now surrounds us, many other 
necessaries of Life we are in great want of, particularly Meal which added 
to that of Firewood, with the consideration of the nigh approach of Winter, 
and the uncertainty of the way being opened, for providing these articles, 
exhibits a very gloomy prospect. This Island hath been of great advantage 
to the Government to which it hath been annexed, and may still in a future 
day be very useful, unless the Inhabitants are obliged to abandon it through 
necessity, which will not only be distressing to them, but an injury to you. 
We therefore earnestly desire you would take our distressed situation into 
consideration, and give us such advice or point out such measures as your 
Wisdom and Humanity may dictate (consistent with that peaceable disposi- 
tion which we wish to maintain with all men) to alleviate us from the 
calamities that loudly threaten us. For further particulars we beg leave to 
refer you to the bearer Timothy Folger, Esq. who is appointed by the Town 
to wait on you for this purpose. 
Signed in behalf of the Town, 


Frep* Foicer, Town Clerk.” 


This petition was ordered to lie upon the table until the following 
(spring) session, and by that time how was it with the Islanders? 


Macy says:* “Greater suffering was experienced by the inhabitants 
of Nantucket, in the year 1780, than at any other period during the 
war.” Cold weather coming on earlier than usual, the supply of 
wood and provisions, scarce enough at the best, from the continent, 
was wholly cut off, and the autumn being uncommonly wet but little 
peat was secured. About the twentieth of December, 1779, the 
harbor became closed with ice, and the cold was so extreme that for 
several weeks clear water was invisible from any part of the island. 
The ice in the harbor became strong enough to bear loaded carts, and 
by this means the laboring poor were enabled to draw a scanty supply 
of wood from Coskata, a distance of nine or ten miles over the ice, 
and more than double that by the circuitous and bad land route. In 
many places the strong current left thin spots in the ice, and several 
times these toilers of the sea broke through, but fortunately no lives 
were lost. The wood, which had been reserved by the proprietors 
of the land as a shelter for their sheep and horses in the winter, was 
principally oak and juniper and was small and crooked, but the al- 
ternative was the chance of perishing of cold. More distress was 
felt from lack of provisions, particularly among the poorer classes. 
Those whom the war had made widows and orphans experienced on 
this account the greatest sufferings, and “although none are known 
to have frozen or starved, without doubt some were hurried to their 


1 Page 107. 
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graves through want of the necessaries and comforts of life.” To the 
utmost of their power those having food relieved the wants of the 
destitute. Distress and famine being sure if inaction was continued 
in, and it being pretty well assured that some of the leading men of 
the nation looked with an eye of pity upon the sad effects of the war 
upon Nantucket, it was determined to send Timothy Folger, Esq., 
to New-York to try to obtain from the British commanders immunity 
from capture of a few vessels while pursuing the whale fishery, and 
safety for their property on the land.’ Their petition, although not 
wholly successful, proved advantageous to the people. 

One would suppose that by this time the town had given evidence 
enough, through its magistrates and committees and the trials of its 
citizens, that the conduct of the inhabitants could not be rightfully 
complained of, while their aggravations and sufferings were great ; 
but they were again compelled in November, 1780, to forward to the 
court, by Timothy Folger, Esq., another petition’ setting forth the 
misfortunes which had befallen the island in the loss of its whaling 
fleet, and the desolation created by the tories; repelling with its 
merited indignation the imputation of clandestine trade with the 
enemy ; declaring upon his honor that all stories to that effect were 
maliciously false ; claiming the right of self-protection as inherent ; 
assuring the court of the desire of the people ever to obey its laws ;° 
and praying that the particular laws governing Nantucket might be 
framed with regard to the exigencies of the case. I cannot find that 


any action was taken on this petition, but this same year the 
court voted it inexpedient to have a senator from Nantucket and 
Dukes counties. And in 1781, in response to a protest from 
Nantucket, the treasurer of the state was ordered to suspend execu- 
tions against the deficient constables and collectors of taxes until 
further orders.* 


[To be continued.] 


1 This action was done by consent of the Legislature, the town and Mr. Folger in person 
warmly urging the necessity of such consent. The amount of damage done at this time by 
the refugees was estimated at nearly £4,000 sterling. 

® Petitions, vol. 186, p. 370. 

3 In Dec., 1778, Mr. Folger wrote to a member of the council 5 any of the wreck 
of the flag-of-truce Hammond, returning from Portsmouth, N. H., to New-York, on the 
shoals near the island, and the landing of the passengers and crew on Nantucket. While 
they were there three prizes were piloted to Boston, and there were arrivals from and de- 

artures for the West Indies. Not deeming it advisable for the English to be spectators, 
e supplied them with a vessel and sent them to New York, taking care that she carried 
nothing objectionable, nor more provisions than were necessary for the voyage. Still later, 
in 1782, there is on record a similar instance which shows the desire of the islanders to 
rform faithfully their duties to the state. The English flag of truce, schooner Peggy, put 
nto Nantucket in distress, and applied for permission to make necessary repairs. The 
selectmen thereupon appointed a committee of ship carpenters to inspect the. vessel, and see 
what was needed. Those repairs which were actually required as reported were allowed 
~ ana and provisions and water sufficient only to last them to their destination put on 
ard. 

4 The town in an earnest remonstrance strongly urged the calamitous effect of the war 
upon the islanders, reducing them to such an extent that they were utterly unable to 
properly support their own indigent poor. 
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MARRIAGES IN WEST SPRINGFIELD, 1774-96. 
Contributed by Lyman H. Baae. 


OR the first twenty-two years after the incorporation of the 

town, or until April, 1796, the record of births, marriages 

and deaths was kept in a small quarto volume wherein were also 

entered lists of men drawn as jurors, reports of surveyors and ap- 

praisers, descriptions of the distinctive “marks” of the sheep of dif- 
ferent owners, and other miscellaneous matter. 

About the year 1798, a large leather book was procured, into 
which was copied from the old book the list of births and deaths; 
and the record of the same down to the year 1824 was continued 
therein, so that the complete list for forty-nine years occupied 157 
pages altogether. The remaining 225 pages were given to the record 
of marriages and marriage intentions from April, 1796, to December, 
1835, while the marriages of the twenty-two earlier years (with the 
exception of the first fifteen entries) were never copied from the origi- 
nal volume. 

Since the passage of the Act of March 16, 1844, the births, mar- 
riages and deaths have been recorded, in accordance with the system 
then established, in books especially arranged for that purpose. The 
births and deaths for the twenty years ending with April, 1844, occu- 
py 40 pages in a volume which also contains four pages of marriages, 
contracted previous to 1800, reported by the clerks of other towns, 
in obedience to the Act of 1857. The intentions of marriage are 
still entered in a book that has been in use for that purpose since 
1836. 

As the original record book of 1774 became thoroughly mildewed 
by exposure in a damp safe, about a dozen years ago, and the loose 
leaves which composed it are now no longer in a condition to be 
referred to and are fast crumbling to decay, I have taken the pains 
to make a literal transcript of the 100 folios that contain the early 
marriages and send the same for preservation in the pages of the 
REGISTER. L. H. B. 

West Springfield, Mass., Sept. 2, 1874. 


The Intention of Marriage between Thomas James Douglas and Tem- 
perance Palmer both of West Springfield was entered April 23%, 1774. 
Publishment posted up the 18" of said June. 

The Intention of Marriage between Isaac Cooly and Huldah Worthing- 
ton both of West Springfield was entered June 28" and Publication thereof 
made the Ist of July 1774. 

The Intention of Marriage between David Fowler & Thankfull Leonard 
= West Springfield was entered June 31" (sic !) and published July 1* 
1774. 
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The Intention of Marriage between Austin Leonard and Nancy Upham 
both of West Springfield was entered July 9 and published the 10" 1774. 

The Intention of Marriage between Obadiah Miller of West Springfield 
& Deborah Luse of Somers was entered June 2d and published the 4th 
1774. 

The Intention of Marriage between Leonard Upham of West Spring- 
field & Elizabeth Cooly of Suffield was entered June 4" and published the 
same Day. 

The Intention of Marriage between Jabez Snow of West Springfield 
and Bethiah Chapin of Springfield was entered June 16“ and published the 
18" 1774. 

The Intention of Marriage between Dan Taylor and Sybil Ely both of 
West Springfield was entered July 13" and published the 16th 1774. 

The Intention of Marriage between David Miller 24 and Margaret 
Mighels both of West Springfield, was entered August 19 and published 
the 20" 1774. 

The Intention of Marriage between Giles Day and Sarah Day both of 
West Springfield was entered September the 3¢ and publicat" thereof made 
that Same Day 1774. 

The Intention of Marriage between Justin Morgan & Martha Day both 
of West Springfield was entered and published October the 29" 1774. 

The Intention of Marriage between Thomas Ellsworth of West Spring- 
field and Lydia Marshal of Westfield was entered November the 18" and 
published the 19 1774. 

Noah Lankton and Mehitabel Sheperd both of West Springfield, the 
Intention of Marriage between them was entered and published Nov‘ 
19" 1774. 

Zarrager Bartlet of Marlborough in New-York and Sarah Taylor of 
West Springfield, the Intention of Marriage between them was entered 
and published December the 10“ 1774. 

Ozias Flowers & Abigail Millar 3" of Wt Springfield their Intentions 
of Marriage were entered March 14" 1775. Publication made 18" of s4 
Month. 

Joseph White & Sarah Leonard of West Springfield their Intentions of 
Marriage were enter’ March 14th 1775. Publication made 18th of s* 
Month. 

Mr. Eliphalet Leonard of West Springfield & Miss Mary Pierpont of 
Brooklyne their Intentions of Marriage entered May 6“ publication made 7 
of s* Month. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Elias Leonard & Susanna Selden 
both of Wt Springfield were entered July 15,1775. Publishment posted 
up the 16. of s* Month. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Chapin & Margaret Ely both 
of Wt Springfield were entered Aug‘ 5, 1775. Publishment posted up the 
same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Thomas Shattuck & Asenath Win- 
chell both of Wt Springfield were entered Aug‘ 12, 1775. Publishment 
made 13th Instant. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Aaron Bagg & Sarah Millar both 
of Wt Springfield were entered Sept. 8. Publishment the 9th 1775. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Isaac Stiles of Wt Springfield and 
Mrs. Dinah Kent of Simsbury were entered September 16, 1775. Pub- 
lishment posted up the same Day. 
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The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Ebenez. Day & Mrs. Martha 
Day of Wt Springfield were entered Sept. 23, 1775. Publishment the 
same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Chauncy Taylor & Mary Felt both 
of Wt Springfield were entered Nov. 15. Cry’d off on the following pub- 
lick Days. 

William Weber of Brimfield & Catharine Mighell of West Springfield 
were joined together in Marriage Jan. 25, 1775. 

Jonathan Cooley & Martha Ashley of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage Jan. 26" 1775. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Israel Bagg and Sarah Green 
both of Wt Springfield were entered Nov. 30. Publishment posted De- 
cemb’ 2, 1775. 

Ozias Flowers & Abigail Miller both of Wt Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage March 6, 1775. 

Aaron Bagg & Sarah Miller both of Wt Springfield were joined together 
in Marriage Sept. 27, 1775. 

Chauncy Taylor and Mary Felt both of Wt Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage Nov‘ 23, 1775. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Killum & Hannah Loomiss 
both of Wt Springfield were entered January 17“ 1776. Publishment 
posted up the 18". 

The Intentions of Marriage between Enos Morgan & Mrs. Lois Stock- 
well both of Wt Springfield were entered April 25, 1776. Publish the 
26". 

The Intentions of Marriage between Joseph Phreesell Young & Eleanor 
Dumbolton, both of Wt Springfield were entered the 16 day of April 
A Dom 1776. Published the 26. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jon* Hale Jun’ of Enfield and Mary 
Kent of Wt Springfield were entered May 25, 1776. Published June 1*. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Eben" Hale of Enfield and —eodah 
Kent of Wt Springfield were entered May 25,1776. Publish‘ June 1. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Roswell Day & Miss Lucy 
Atchinson both of Wt Springfield were entered June 1*, 1776, published 
the same day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Daniel Munger of South Brimfield 
& Elizabeth of West Springfield were entered with me on the 24 
Day of June 1776. Publication thereof made . 

The Intentions of Marriage between Ira Fletcher and Elizabeth Barber 
both of Wt Springfield were entered with me on Saturday the 29th of June 
1776 and published the same Day. [Married Sept. 5.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Aaron Ely & W¢ Eleanor Williston 
both of Wt Springfield were entered with me on Friday the 9" of Aug. 
1776, & published the 10" of . 

The Intentions of Marriage between Charles Purchase of Wt Spring- 
field and Martha Ferry of Ludlow were enter’ Saturday Aug. 17, 1776. 
Published the same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Caleb Bliss & Miss Hannah 
Vanhorn both of Wt Springfield were entered Saturday Sept 7", 1776— 
publication made the same Day. [Married Oct. 31.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Manasseh Fren of Enfield 
& Hannah Morley of Wt Springfield were entered with me the 4 Day of 
October 1776, & published the next Day. 
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The Intentions of Marriage between Luke Day of Wt Springfield & W? 
Mercy Dewey of Westfield were entered with me on the 15 Day of Nov’. 
1776. Publishment posted the same Day. [M. Dec. 5.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Ichabod Comstock of Westfield & 
Katherine Smith of Wt Springfield were entered with me on Saturday, De- 
cemb' 14" 1776. Publication made the same Day. (M. Jan. 9, 1777.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Tilley Mirrick of Wt Spring- 
field & Miss Louisa Colton of Springfield were entered January 4th 1777. 
Publication made the same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between William Marchant & Naomi Par- 
sons of Wt Springfield were entered Jany 8,1777. Publication made the 
same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Taylor of Wt Springfield & 
Hannah Farnam of Northampton were entered Jany 8.1777. Publica- 
tion made y* Same Day. [M. March 13.] 

Israel Bagg & Sarah Green of Wt Springfield were joined together in 
Marriage 11 Day Jan’ 1776. 

Enos Morgan & Lois Stockwell of Wt Springfield were joined together 
in Marriage 23 Day May 1776. 

Roswell Day & Lucy Atchinson of Wt Springfield were joined together 
in Marriage 2 Day July 1776. 

Ira Fletcher & Elizabeth Barlow of Wt Springfield were joined together 
in Marriage 5 Day Sept. 1776. 

Caleb Bliss & Hannah Vanhorne of Wt Springfield were joined together 
in Marriage 31 Day Oct’ 1776. 

Luke Day of Wt Springfield & Mercy Drury of Westfield were joined 
together in Marriage 5 Day Decemb* 1776. 

Ichabod Comstock of Westfield & Catherine Smith of Wt Springfield 
were joined together in Marriage 9 Day Jan’, 1777. 

Daniel Mirrick & Experience Leonard their Intentions of Marriage were 
entered with me March 29,1777. Published the same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Asaph Leonard & wid® Han- 
nah Lamb both of Wt Springfield were entered with me April 5, 1777. 
published the same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Hendrick of Springfield & 
Mary Parker of West Springfield were entered with me May 31777 & 
published the same Day. [M. May 13.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Asael Chapin of Wt Springfield & 
Sarah Frink of Springfield were entered with me May 3, 1777 & published. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Lewis Zly & Anna Granger both 
of Wt Springfield were entered August 30, published the 31", 1777. [M. 
Oct. 23.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Asael Stebbins of Munson & Ber- 
thia Terry of Wt Springfield were entered with me Nov' 1* 1777 : published 
y° same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Seth Pomeroy of Suffield & Anna 
Saunderson of Wt Springfield were entered Nov' 3* & published the 8th 
Instant, 1777. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jacob Miller and Lucretia Ely were 
entered the 8th of , 1777, & published the same Day. [M. Dec. 18.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Moses Adams Jun’ of Suffield & 
Roxavana Kent of Wt Springfield were entered Noy. 13th: published the 
15th: 1777. 
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The Intentions of Marriage between Thomas Bagg & Joanna Cooley 
both of Wt Springfield were entered Nov. 15: 1777. Published the 15". 
[M. Dec. 18.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Noah Leonard of Wt Springfield & 
Lydia Taylor of Murrayfield were entered Nov‘ 27“ 1777 published the 29th. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Barber & Margaret Stephen- 
son both of Wt Springfield were entered with me Dec" 12“ & published the 
next Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Timothy Day Jun™ of Wt Spring- 
field & Eunice Hale of Springfield were entered Jan’ 9" 1778. Published 
the next Daye. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Gideon Adams of Suffield & Theoda 
Kent of Wt Springfield were entered & published Jan’ 24" 1778. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Bushman Fuller of Wt Springfield 
& Flora Parry of East Windsor were entered Feb” 7, 1778. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jacob Day & Abigail Leonard both 
of Wt Springfield were entered Feb’ 21. Published the same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jephtha Green & Margaret Bagg 
were entered Feb’ 27" 1778. Published next Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Barker & Sarah Jones both 
of Wt Springfield were entered with me April 24" 1778. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Phineas No— of Williamstown & 
Tamar Millar of Wt Springfield were entered May 271778. Published 
the same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Zaavan of Westfield & Miriam 
Brooks of Wt Springfield were entered & published May 30" 1778. 

Asael Stebbens of Munson & Bethia Terry of Wt. Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage March 24, 1778. 
Jephtha Green & Margaret Bagg were joined together in Marriage 

March 26, 1778. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Sam" Leonard Jun’ of Wt 
Springfield & Miss Jemima Robinson of Granville were entered & publish* 
July 25" 1778. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Billap [Billy ?] Munger & Marga- 
ret Remington both of Wt Springfield were entered Aug* 22, 1778. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Hezekiah [Smith ?] Jun’ of Granby 
& Ruth Granger of ‘Wt Springfield were entered Sep‘ 1 & published 5" 
1778. 

The Intentions of Marriage hetween Solomon & Lucy Stephen- 
son of Wt Springfield were entered September 8 & published 12". 

The Intentions of Marriage between Lewis Day and Sebreh Ward both 
of Wt Springfield were entered Oct’ 3" 1778, & published the same Day. 
[M. Nov. 26.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Seth Remington and Mary Roberts 
both of Wt Springfield were entered Oct’ 16% published the next Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Lt. Asa Millar and Eunice Shevoy 
were entered Oct" 17" & publish* eodem. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Noadiah Loomiss and Thankful Bagg 
were entered Oct’ 17" & publish’ eodem. [M. Nov. 26.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Frederick Stickman & Rebec- 
ca Bond both of Wt Springfield were entered Oct’ 24" 1778, & published 
the same Day. [M. Nov. 19.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Stephen Leonard & Editha 
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Leonard both of Wt Springfield were entered Oct' 30% & published the 
next Day A Dom. 1778. 

Lt. Asa Millar & Miss Eunice Shevoy were joined together in Wedlock 
Nov’ 12" 1778. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Reuben Farnum of Wt Spring- 
field & Keziah Wait of Southampton were entered & published Nov‘ 28, 1778. 

John Taylor 2" of Wt Springfield & Hannah Farnum of Northampton 
were joined together in Marriage March 13, 1777. 

John Hendrick & Mary Barker of West Springfield were joined together 
in Marriage May 13, 1777. 

Lewis Ely & Anne Grainger of Wt Springfield were joined together 
in Marriage Oct? 23, 1777. 

Thomas Bagg & Joanna Cooley of Wt Springfield were joined together 
in Marriage Dec’ 18" 1777. 

Jacob Millar & Lucretia Ely of Wt Springfield were joined together in 
Marriage Dec" 18, 1777. 

John Frederic Stickman & Rebekah Bond of Wt Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage Nov 19 1778. 

Noadiah Loomis & Thankful Bagg of Wt Springfield were joined toge- 
ther in Marriage Nov" 26" 1778. 

Lewis Day & Sabrea Ward of Wt Springfield were joined together in 
Marriage Nov" 26", 1778. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Samuel Adams of Suffield & Eliza- 
beth Purchase of Wt Springfield were entered January 1* 1779 & pub- 
lished the third Instant. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Isaac Newton of Greenfield & Esther 
Hopkins of West Springfield were entered Jan’ 6% 1779, & published y° 
same Day. [M. March 2.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Moses Adams & Zilpah Elmer both 
of Wt Springfield wereentered Jan” 23, 1779, and published the same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Brackett & Eunice Woolcott 
both of Wt Springfield were entered & published Feb. 13" 1779. 

The Intentions of Marriage between David Hastings of Suffield & 
Sebrah Morley of Wt Springfield were entered March 12" 1779 & pub- 
lished the next Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jared Fairman of Norwich & 
Chloe Hanchet of Wt Springfield were entered April 3¢ 1779, & published 
the same Daye. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Aaron Vanhorn Jun™ of Wt Spring. 
field & Mary Hubbard of Lowden were entered April 5" & published 10' 

The Intentions of Marriage ,between Walter Bagg & Nancy Granger 
both of West Springfield were entered April 17, & published the same Daye. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mathew Copley & Caroline Kent 
both of West Springfield were entered May 5“ 1779 & published. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Ebenezer Morgan and Lucy 
Morgan both of Wt Springfield were entered May 8" 1779 and published 
= Same Daye. And joined together in Marriage Thursday May 27" 

stant. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Lt. John Millar and Mrs. Lucretia 
Day both of West Springfield were entered 31779 & published 
the 5" Instant. 

John Brackett & Eunice Woolecott both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage June 7" 1779. 

[To be continued.] 
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LETTER OF RICHARD PRICE TO PRESIDENT STILES. 
Com. by Cuartes H. Morsz, Esq., Washington, D. C. 


Newrneton GREEN, January 1, 1783. 
Dear Sir: 

I writ to you by Dr Beardsley, and I have since sent you an account of 
the new planet by Mr. Fitch. With this letter I send you two copies of 
plans for observing meteors, drawn up by Mr. Markelyne our Astronomer 
Royal; and also a letter which I received from him a few days ago, from 
which you will learn that he wishes to have these plans circulated in Amer- 
ica, in order to collect all the observations on meteors which can be procured. 
He is to send me a large parcel for this purpose, and, therefore, you will 
probably receive thereafter more of these plans. You will farther learn 
from Dr. Markelyne’s letter that he agrees with President Clap in his ideas 
of the nature and causes of meteors, and that he is greatly pleased with 
President Clap’s pamphlet on the subject, which you have been so good as 
to send me to be presented to the Royal Society. I have likewise sent you 
a set of Advertisements which have been printed here on purpose to be dis- 
tributed in America. You will know how much the cause of civil and 
religious liberty has been indebted to Bishop Hoadley. Dr. Hoadley, his 
son and the publisher of this edition of his works, is dead. One of my 
friends interests himself for the widow; and she would be benefited could 
she dispose of the remainder of the copies. One set I shall send to you 
by some future opportunity in hopes that the college over which you preside 
will accept it as a token of my gratitude and good wishes. 

Deliver my kind respects to Dr. Beardsley and Mr. Fitch when you see 
them. I hope they are arrived safe at their respective homes. Mr. Fitch 
has informed me that you wish some print or bust of me. Youdo me great 
honor by this; but no such thing has ever existed, nor have I ever, tho’ 
frequently solicited, been able to persuade myself to sit to any painter. 

We are here in great confusion, one change succeeding another in the 
ministry continually, taxes high, the revenue deficient, and our funds and 
finances in the most deplorable state. America, I hope, will prosper. This 
may be of more consequence to mankind than the prosperity of Britain. 

With great respect I am, Sir, Your obliged and very 
obedient and humble servant. 
To Dr. Styles, Ricu”. Price. 
Yale College 
Connecticut. 


[Endorsed by Dr. Stiles] 
“ Re’d Apr. 28, 1784.” 





Berry. (Suffolk Co. Deeds, xxxiii-6). Lazarus Oxman and wife Garthred 
Thos. Waters, mariner, and wife Huldah, Abigail Cooper, wife and atty. to Edward 
Cooper, Mary Smith, widow, for herself and asatty. to her bro. John Berry, of 
Salem, convey to Alexr Miller land and dw-h : formerly belonging to their deceased 
father, Oliver Berry, 2d January, 1717-18. a. F. Waters. 
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JUDGES OF PROBATE, COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, 
LASS. 


By the Hon. Writ1aM A, RicHarpson, LL.D., Washington, D.C. 


Tue following is an extract from Judge Richardson’s letter accompanying this valua- 
ble paper: ‘‘ The following account of the first nine judges of probate for the 
county of Middlesex was mostly pee by me more than three years ago, when 
it was my intention to extend still further my researches concerning the lives and 
families of these public officers. But the pressure of other engagements and ab- 
sence from the commonwealth most of the time since have prevented me from 
gathering any further information. The account is correct, I think, as far as it 

s.”’ A list of these judges was published in the HisroricaL anD GENEALOGICAL 
ISTER, xxv. page 123.—[Eprror.] 


JAMES RUSSELL, 


. judge of probate for Middlesex ; born in Charlestown, Mass., 
October 4, A.D. 1640; appointed June 18, 1692; judge of 
the court of common pleas for the same county from December 7, 
1692, to 1707; one of the deputies from Charlestown to the general 
court ; and one of the assistants and the treasurer of the colony from 
1680 to 1685, when, on being again elected treasurer, he declined,’ 
but remained an assistant another year. He was one of the council 
of safety at the deposition of Governor Andros, and was named one 
of the council under the new charter. From 1692 to 1708, both in- 
clusive, he was one of the governor’s council. 

A slab in the burying-ground in Charlestown still standing has 
upon it the following inscription to his memory, in ancient ortho- 
graphy : 

“Here lies interred the body of James Russell, Esqr., son of Richard 
Russell and Maud his wife, who was born in this town October 4, 1640, 
and was elected Counsellor for the Colony in the year 1680. He was an- 
nually chosen, saving in those few years of the reign of King James when 
the people were deprived of that privilege. He also served God and his 
Country in many other eminent stations as a Treasurer, a Judge and in 
other places of the greatest trust, all which he discharged as becomes a 
poor steward. He exchanged Earth for Heaven on Thursday April 28, 


1 Mr. Russell was re-chosen treasurer of the Massachusetts colony May 27, 1685, and is 
recorded as having taken his oath; but in the records under Aug. 12, we find this entry : 
“ James Russell, Esq., formerly Treasurer, hauing refused to accept of that service for this 

resent yeare, notwthstanding the Court orders & desires that he looke after the countryes 

ues for the present, & that he issue out warrants for this yeares assessements, according to 
law, and they will take care for a new Treasurer in their sessions in October next. It is 
ordered that the secretary issue out his warrants to the respective tounes that the freeman 
make chojce of a meete person to be present at October Court to serve instead of the pre- 
sent Treasurer. Warrants issued out accordingly.” 

It seems that Capt. John Phillips was chosen by the freemen, as at the October session, 
it is recorded that he had on the 21st of that month “ givenin his fynall answer, & refused to 
accept the countrys choyce for being Treasurer.” The same day. Samuel Nowell, 4 


was appointed treasurer by the Court. See Massachusetts Colony Records, v. 475, 499, 505. 
J. W. De 
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JOHN LEVERETT, 

Second judge of probate, appointed October 23, 1702, and con- 
tinued in office till 1708. A grandson of Governor Leverett, he was 
born in Boston Aug. 25, 1662 ; graduated at Harvard College in 1680 ; 
studied divinity, and received from the college the degree of bachelor 
of theology in 1692, at the same time with William Brattle; and 
they were the only persons upon whom that degree was ever conferred 
by the college until the year 1870. After preaching for a time, 
he studied law; was a fellow of the Royal Society of London; a 
member of the corporation of the college and tutor; judge of the 
superior court of the province, then the highest court, from 1702 to 
1708, when, on being elected president of the college, he resigned his 
two judgeships and his office as councillor. He resided in Cambridge, 
from which place he was representative to the general court, and 
was speaker of the house of representatives. Subsequently he was 
a member of the governor’s council, and member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. He died very suddenly, May 3, 1724, 
at the age of 62, while still president. 

In an address to the grand jury, soon after Judge Leverett’s death, 
Chief-Justice Sewall says of him, “he was one who had been an 
ornament to the bench of justices and court of probate, full of sweet- 
ness and candor, displayed in the government of the college, tem- 
pered by convenient severity.” * 


FRANCIS FOXCROFT, 

Third judge of probate, appointed, July 8, 1708, “in the room of 
Mr. Leverett, lately installed president of the college ;” continued 
in office, with all other civil officers of the government, by proclama- 
tion of the lieutenant-governor Nov. 9, 1715,? on the accession of 
Governor Burges, and reappointed Dec. 9, 1715. He remained in 
office till Sept. 30, 1725, when he asked “ to be dismissed on account 
of his advanced age and great infirmities of body.” He held the office 
of judge of the court of common pleas for Middlesex from 1709 to 
1719. He was one of the wardens of King’s Chapel in Boston in 
the year 1689, and again in 1694. 

Mr. Washburn, in his Judicial History of Massachusetts, p. 339, 
says of him: 

“ Few memorials are left of him, but among them is the very creditable 
fact that he was decidedly opposed to the witchcraft mania that prevailed 
in 1692, and disapproved of the proceedings against its unfortunate victims. 
He was in commission as a magistrate under Andros, and rendered his 
name somewhat famous for having issued a warrant to arrest and imprison 


) For his ancestry and children, see REGISTER, iv. 134.—J. w. D. 

2 The proclamation of William Tailer, lieutenant governor of the province, Nov. 9, 
1715, is printed in the Boston News-Letter, Nov. 14, 1715. Col. Elizeus Burges, the gov- 
ernor, did not come to Massachusetts, though his commission was published in Boston. 
Gov. Hutchinson in his History of Massachusetts Bay, ii, 212, says: ‘‘ I know of no other 
instance of the publication of a governors’s commission in the Massachusets before his ar- 
rival in person.”—J. W. D. 
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a Mr. Winslow, who brought from Virginia a copy of the Prince of Orange’s 
declarations on his landing in England.” 

He was of Cambridge during the last twenty-five or thirty years 
of his life, and died there Dec. 31, 1727. The name of Judge 
Francis Foxcroft is often confounded with that of his son Francis, 
who graduated at Harvard in 1712, and who was register of probate 
in 1729 [of whom a biographical sketch will be found in the Rrats- 
TER, viii. 171]. 


JONATHAN REMINGTON, 


Fourth judge of probate ; appointed Sept. 30, 1725 ; died in office 
Sept. 20, 1745; born in Cambridge July 27, 1677; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1696 ; tutor and member of the corporation from 
1707 to 1711; one of the governor’s council from 1730 to 1740; 
judge of the court of common pleas for Middlesex from 1715 to 
1733, and of the superior court from 1733 to 1745, when he died. 
He resided in Cambridge. Judge Washburn, in his Judicial History, 
p- 288, justly says of him : 

“ He was somewhat connected with political life and sat for some years 
at the council board. But less is known of him either as a judge or civi- 
lian than his merits in these relations seem to deserve, or than there would 
have been had he mingled in the strife of party instead of faithfully pursu- 
ing the unpretending path of his official duties.” 


SAMUEL DANFORTH, 

Fifth judge of probate; born in Dorchester, Mass., November, 
1696; graduated at Harvard University bachelor of arts 1715, and 
master of arts 1718; appointed judge of probate December 20, 
1745; one of the governor’s council from 1739 to 1774; judge of 
the court of common pleas for the county from 1741 till the revolu- 
tion, thus holding the three offices of judge of probate, judge of the 
court of common pleas and councillor for more than thirty years. At 
the breaking out of the revolution he was inclined to be a loyalist, 
but his advanced age and timid disposition caused him to yield to the 
overwhelming public sentiment of the day and to give in his adhesion 
to the cause of the patriots. 

Having been appointed and sworn a mandamus councillor in 1774,’ 
a great concourse of people, many thousands, assembled about the 
court-house, then in Old Cambridge, and from the steps he declared 
to them that “ having arrived at a very advanced age and spent the 
greater part in the service of the public, it was a great mortification 
to him to find a step lately taken by him so disagreeable to his country, 
in which he conscientiously had meaned to serve them; but finding 
their general sense against his holding a seat at the council board on 
the new establishment, he assured them that he had resigned the said 


1 The Rev. John A, Vinton gives the date of his birth, Nov. 13, 1657. See Vinton Memo- 
rial, p.124.—J. W. D. ’ 
? For a list and account of the Mandamus Councillors, see REGISTER, xxviii, 61.—J. W. D. 
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office and would never henceforth accept or act in any office incon- 
sistent with the charter-rights of his country ;” and at the same time 
he signed and delivered the following : 

“ Although I have this day made an open declaration to a great con- 
course of people, who assembled at Cambridge, that I had resigned my seat 
at the council board, yet for the further satisfaction of all, I do hereby de- 
clare under my hand, that such resignation has actually been made and that 
it is my full purpose not to be in any way concerned as a member of the 
Council at any time hereafter. S. DanrortH.” 

“ September 2, 1777. 


He resided in Cambridge, and died there Oct. 27, 1777." 


JOHN WINTHROP, 


Sixth judge of probate; appointed September 6, 1775; died in 
office May 3, 1779; graduated at Harvard College in 1732, and re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of laws at Edinburgh in 1771, and at 
Harvard in 1773 ; professor of mathematics from 1738, and a mem- 
ber of the corporation from 1765 to time of his death. In 1768 
and again in 1774 he was offered the presidency of the college, but 
each time declined the appointment. He was a member, of the 
Royal Society of London, and a valuable contributor to its transac- 
tions, for which he received the thanks of the society. In 1773 he 
was chosen one of the council of the province, but was rejected by 
royal decree. In 1774 he was a delegate to the provincial congress, 
and in 1775 was again elected to the council. It will be seen that, 
unlike his immediate predecessor, Winthrop was an active supporter 
of the patriotic cause. He was born in Boston, December 19, 1714, 
and was of the fourth generation from John Winthrop, governor of 
Massachusetts. 

President Quincy, in his History of Harvard University, ii. 223, 
217, says of him: 

“The attainments of Prof. Winthrop were not limited to mathematical 
and philosophical pursuits. His active, vigorous and comprehensive mind 
embraced within its sphere various and extensive knowledge; and he is, 
perhaps, better entitled to the character of a universal scholar than any 
individual of his time in this country. . 

“The literary and scientific attainments of John Winthrop acquired cele- 
brity in his own country, and in Europe, and entitle him to be regarded as 
one of the brightest ornaments of Harvard College.” 


OLIVER PRESCOTT, 

Seventh judge of probate; born in Groton, Mass., April 27, 
1731; graduated at Harvard College 1750; doctor of medicine, and 
one of the original members of the Massachusetts Medical Society ; 
major and lieutenant-colonel of militia under the king; in 1776, ap- 
pointed by the executive council of Massachusetts Bay brigadier- 
general of militia of Middlesex, and chosen a member of the board 


* For his ancestry and descendants, see REGISTER, vii. 319, 321. 
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of war ; in 1777, elected a member of the supreme executive council ; 
in 1778, appointed third major-general of the militia of the state, 
and in 1781 second major-general, which office he soon resigned ; 
town-clerk of Groton from 1765 to 1777. In 1781 he was one of a 
committee “to cause to be arrested and committed to jail any person 
whom he should deem the safety of the Commonwealth required to 
be restrained of his personal liberty or whose enlargement within the 
Commonwealth is dangerous thereto.” He was one of the original 
fellows of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and one of 
the trustees and first president of Groton (now Lawrence) Academy. 
He was appointed judge of probate between June 10, 1779 (when 
Edmund Trowbridge was chosen by the council, but never acted and 
probably did not accept), and September 1, 1779, when it appears 
by the probate records that Prescott held his first court. I have not 
been able to find any record of his first election or appointment, be- 
cause the books at the State House seem to be imperfect as to ap- 
pointments for a short period about that time. After the adoption of 
the constitution of the commonwealth, it was thought necessary to 
appoint anew all civil officers, and among a large number appointed, 
March 27, 1781, was Oliver Prescott, of Groton, as judge of pro- 
bate for Middlesex. He died November 17, 1804, in Groton. 


JAMES PRESCOTT, 

Eighth judge of probate; born in Groton, Mass., April 19, 1766 ; 
graduated at Harvard University bachelor of arts 1788, and master 
of arts 1791; a lawyer by profession, and practised ten years in 
Westford and subsequently in Groton. He was appointed judge of 
probate February 1, 1805, and was impeached by the house of re- 
presentatives before the senate for malpractices in office, and after a 
long trial before that court of impeachment, in which he was de- 
fended by Daniel Webster, he was found guilty and deposed from 
office, April, 1821. 

From a careful examination of the report of the trial, and from 
conversations with men prominent in that day, who knew well the 
accusers and the accused, and had been familiar with the public, politi- 
cal and private opinions prevailing in the county at that time, many 
of whom were still living in 1846, when I was admitted to the bar, 
and were yet in active life, I am satisfied that Judge Prescott was 
deposed, not for really corrupt practices, nor for intentional and wil- 
ful malfeasance in office, but for personal and political considerations 
not apparent upon the record. He had become obnoxious to leading 
men on account of his politics, and unpopular with the public by 
reason of his irritable temper and other causes. The system then 
existing, of paying the judges by fees (the worst system ever devised 
for paying any public officers and especially judicial officers), and 
the abuses which naturally and everywhere grew out of it, together 
with some customs of doing business in the probate courts which were 

VOL, XXIX. 6* 
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practised probably in all the counties, really for the convenience of 
the people, but which had not the warrant of express provisions of 
statute, gave the enemies of Judge Prescott opportunities of finding 
technical cases of violation of law on his part, which in the opinion 
of a majority of the senate were legally sufficient to justify his re- 
moval. Almost immediately after this trial the fee system was 
abandoned in Massachusetts, and judges have ever since been paid 
by fixed salaries. 
He died in Groton, October 14, 1829. 


SAMUEL P. P. FAY, 


Ninth judge of probate; born in Concord, Mass., January 10, 
1778; graduated at Harvard University bachelor of arts 1798, and 
master of arts 1801; one of the overseers of the college from 1824 
to 1852. On leaving college he studied law, but receiving a cap- 
tain’s commission in the American army, raised on account of the 
French hostilities, he joined General Hamilton’s forces at Oxford in 
1799. The hostilities having shortly afterward ended, he returned 
to his studies, and, upon being admitted to the bar, settled in the 
practice of his profession, in Cambridge. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts house of representatives from 1808 to 1813, and from 
1815 to 1819, when he was also chosen a member of the governor’s 
council. He was again a member of the council the next year, 1819- 
20, and of the house of representatives 1820-21, where he was one 
of the managers of the impeachment of Judge Prescott. 

Upon the organization of the city government of Cambridge in 
1846, he was chosen one of the members of the board of aldermen 
for that year. 

He was appointed judge of probate May 9, 1821; resigned April, 
1, 1856; and died in Cambridge May 18, of the same year. 





THE REV. WILLIAM WALTON, OF MARBLEHEAD. 


Tue following list of the births of the children of this clergyman is copied 
from the Essex court files at Salem, Mass.: 


1627 2™ 6% John Walton sonne of W™ Walton & Elizabeth. 
1629 8™ 27% Elizabeth Walton borne at Seaton in Devon. 
1632 2™ 264 Martha “ oc 6  & “ 6 

1636 1™ 3% Nathaniel “ Hingham in New En. 
1639 4™ 54 Samuel “ Marble Head. 

1641 10™ 20% Josiah 6 “ 

1644 3™ 14° Marie «“ “ 


It will be found in vol. i. p. 69. H. E. WAITE. 
West Newton, Mass. 











Rtecord-Book of the First Church in Charlestown. 


(Continued from xxviii. page 450.) 
\98 Baptized — Page 273 — 


Sarah. D: of Nath: & Thankfull 
ae Twins of Joshua & Mehitabel 
Nath': son of Nath' & Hanna — 
Eliza: D: of Elias & Abigail _ 
Sarah wife of Nathaniel — 
Catharine D: of Theophilus & Catharine 
Ruth D: of Robert & Ruth 

— Twins of James & Hannah 
William S: of W™ (jun") & Mary 
Abigail D: of W™ & Mary 

Eliz: D: of Eleazer & Mary 
Bex sons of Edward & Eliz: 
19 |Anne D: of Caleb & Anne _ — 
26 |Rebekah wife of W™ _ — 
Thomas S: of Robert & Margaret _-_— 





|98 Baptized — Page 276— 


[Pages 274 and 275 are omitted in numbering; 
276 and the Record follows on the reverse of page 
273. The Record is unbroken, but one leaf seems 
to have been torn out between page 272 and 273.] 


Ruth D: of John & Ruth 

Judith D: of Joseph & Judith 

Mary D: of Richard & Mary 

.|W" S: of W? & 

Anthony S: of Richard & Margaret 
William S. of W" & Hannak — 
Mary Webber 

nor Mod Cloyce — . mg 
Hannah Beresford { }, he ll 
Mercy Cloyce writing) 
Johanna D of Edward & Mary 


Sufanna D of George & Rebekah 
Patience (wife of James) 
Elizabeth (wife of Edward) 
Samuel S: of m™ Jonath & m™ Eliz 
Elizabeth D. of Jacob & Eliz: 
Jsaac son of Jsaac & Mary 

Mary d: of Jsaac & Mary 
Jonathan S: of Thomas & Sarah 
Elizabeth Crowch (an adult p'fon) 


Baptized 


James son of James 

John S. of s* James 

Samuel S of Robert 

Jonathan son of John & Sarah 
Anphilis D: of William & Hanna 
11" |Huldah D. of Jofeph & 

25 |Jfaac son of Jfaac & Anna 


— Page 277 — 
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Wait 
Townzen. 
Boylftone 
Rand— 
Bently 
Auftin 
‘Webber 
Cloyce. 
Beresford 
Cloyce 
Larkin 


Townfend 
Webber. 
Beal 
Dows. 
Hurd 
Mirick 
Mirick 
Marable 
Crowch. 


Turne| 
Turner 
Scot— 
Whitamo| 
Hu 
Whitamo| 
Knap 
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July 
Aug* 





16 
6 


13 
20" 





5 |Edward 


— Page 277 (Concluded). — 


Mary D: of Samuel & Sarah 
James S. of James & Patience 
Jofeph s of James & Patience 
Jfaac s of Jfaac (jun") & Rebekah 
Eliz: D: of m* Jn’, & m™ Abigail 
Mary D. of William & Mary 


Mere 
Elizabeth D. of Nath': & Eliz: 
Jonathan S. of Jonathan & Sufannah 


|Elizabeth (wife of Thomas) 


Eliz: (D of Nath’, & Elizabeth) 
Baptized — Page 278 — 

|Thomas 

Sons 

Benjamin 

Elizabeth Dgh' 


ag of Samuel (& Hannah) 


Abigail D. of m* Sam 
Mary D. of Thomas & 
Anne D of m' Richard 
Elizabeth March 
Elizabeth Avis 
Michael (S of m* Michael & Relief) 
Mary (D of Joseph & Naomi) 
Anna (D of Stephen & Mary) 
Mary (D of George & Mary) 
Samuel S of m* John ju’ & Mary 





Baptized — Page 279 — 


Edward S of John & Hana 


Sufanna D of Samuel & Sufan: 
Anne D. of John & Dorothy 
Sarah D: of John & Sarah 
Rebekah D of Nath' & Thankfull 
Joseph S. of Andrew & 

Benjam S. of James & Patience 


‘Rebekah D. of Eben™, & Rebeh: 


Rebekah D of W” & Hefther 


. Edward S: of Tho: & Elizabeth 


Hannah D of Daniel & Hannah 
Anne D of Caleb & Anne 
Mary wife of Thomas 

Thomas S. of Tho: & Mary 


(Mary D of Tho: & Mary 


17 
31 
7h 
14 


Anna D: of Oliver & Anna 
Benjamin S. of John & Mehitabel 
Joseph S. of Joseph & Mary 

Sar; 
Solomon S of Jofeph & Mary 
Sarah D of Sam" & Prifcilla 


of Thomas (& Eliz:) 


Joseph s. of m* Jacob (& m™ per 
Katharine D. of m’ Joseph (& m™ Kath: 
William S of Elifha (& Mary) 

& m™ Kath:) 
liz: 


(& m™ Parnel) 


D of m’ Nicholaus & m™ Dorothy 


Thomas Son of m* Joseph & m™ Elizabeth 
Elizabeth D: of m* Samuel & m™ Elizabeth 


Manwaring _ of Edward & Elizabeth 


PET T EPP bride 


PET ETT ET EPI T PEP td 


[Jan. 


Huchinfon 
Webber 
Webber 
Fowl 
Rainer 
Lane 
Newel 
Hill 

Beal 


Webber 
Griffen 

Brazier 
'Howard 





Brazie' 


Counts 


Green 
Everton 
Doubleday 
Phipps 
Brazier 
Fofter 
March 
Avis 
Gill 
Harris 
Kidder 
Norton 


Phillips 





Newel 
Fowl 
Moufel 
Edmunds 
Wilfon 
Stimpfon 
Webber 
Auftin 
Frothingham 
Bennet. 
Lawrence 


Fofdick 
Atwood 
Rand. 
Wood 
Lynde. 
Phipps 
Griffen 
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- . Baptized — Page 280— 
April | 21 |Robert S of m™ Robert & Katharine — — /|Knowles 
May 12 |Mary D of Seth & Sarah — — |Switzer 
John S of Jfaac & Mary — — |Mirick 
19 |Sufanna D of m* John & Sufanna — — |Chickerin 
June | 16 |Charles S of Charles & Elizabeth -_-- esnanalk 
23 |Daniel S of Edward & Elizabeth — — |Walker~ 
ult |William S. of John & Ruth — — {Wait 
July | 7 |Edward S. of Benjamin & Elizabeth — — [Mirick 
14 [William 
& Twins of Benjamin & Anna — |Lawrence. 
Elizabeth 
21 |Samuel S of m* Jonathan & m™ Elizabeth — |Dows 
Esther D of Thomas & Esther — — /|Frathingha 
Sarah D. of Abraham & Sarah — — /|Miller 
28 |John S of Stephen & Margaret — — |Fofdick 
August | 11*|Jonathan S of Thomas & Elizabeth — — {Call 
John S of John & Anna — — /|Frothingham 
Sarah D of David — — |Rae 
18 |Abigail D of Jn° & Sarah — — |Whittamore 
25 |John S of John & Anne [* Baber ?] *Baker 
Sept. | 1% |Jofeph S of Ralph & Anna — — |Moufell 
Mary D of James & Katharine — — |Adams 
29 |Joseph S of John & Mary — — |Wadkins 
Rebeka D of W® & Hannah — — !Anuftin 
1700 
M|D — Page 281 — 
Octo | 27" |David S of Samuel & Lydia — (Storer 
Nov | 3 |William S. of Thomas & Hephzibah — |Harris 
24" |George S of John & — — |Pierce 
Decr: | 15 |Joanna D of m* Samuel (& Joanna) — — /|Everton 
Sarah D of Michael (& Joanna) — — /|Brigden 
Annah D of William (& Annah) — — (Stevens 
22. |Nathaniel S. of Robert & Ruth — — |Wier 
Sarah D. of Elias & Abigail — — |Stone 
1700 |Annah D of Jacob & Elizabeth — — |Hurd 
Jan| 5 |Annah D of Nathaniel & Annah — — |Adam’ 
12 |Anne D of Richard & Mary Boylftone — |Boylfton 
19 |Margaret D of Richard & Margaret — — |Bentley 
Mary D of Nath' & Anna — — /|Frothingham 
Mar*| 2 |John S of W™ & Perfis Rand — — |Rand 
9 |Henry S of m* Thomas (& Prudence) — |Swan 
Elizabeth D of m* Nathaniel (& Dorothy) — |Dows. 
Abigail D of John (& Mary) — — |Rufsel 
Rachel D of Andrew & Abigail — — (Mitchel 
28 philip S of Andrew & Abigail — — |Mitchel 
Ap'| 6 |Francis S of M' Francis & Prudence Dole — (Dole 
13 |Anna D of Samuel & Sarah Auftin — — |Austin 
20 |Abigail D of W® & Abigail Smith — — (Smith 


Note.—The margins of pages 273 to 282 in the Record-Book are cut, so that a little of 
the MS. is lost, and are mended with strips of thin paper pasted upon them. 

Note.—The ReGIsTER, published January, 1872, contained a photolithographic fac-simile 
of Elder Green’s writing (1632-58), showing one of the oldest pages of Ecclesiastical Record 
in this country, and also of the Rev. Thomas Shepard’s form of entry, beginning Jan. 166§. 

This Number of the ReGistTer contains similar representations of the Rev. Zec 
pS mel writing (pastor 1634-71), who made records from the death of Elder Green in 
1658 until the book came into the hands of Mr. Shepard, Sen.; also, more of the latter’s 
writing; and the Rev. Charles Morton’s (pastor 1686-98), who kept the book from the time 
of Mr. Shepard, Jr., until that of the Rev. Simon Bradstreet, a copy of whose first entry fol- 
lows. These fac-similes show the styles of writing that appear in the Record during the first 
century it was kept. 
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— Page 282 — 


Eleazar S. of Eleazar & Mary Dows 
Rebekah D of Nathaniel & Thankfull Wilfon. 
Samuel S of Thomas & Mary Fofdick 
Margarit D of Tho: & Mabel Sheppy 
wll a} S of John & Grace Eads 
Anna D of Nathaniel & Anna Lord 
William Ruey. (adult) _ 
Theophilus S of Theoph: & Catharine Jvory 
Nathan’. S of Nath' & Anna Lord 
John S of Michael & Relief Gill 
Annah D of John & Sarah Whitamore 
Annah D of Stephen & Mary Kidder 
Abiel D. of Joseph & 

Mary D of W” Story jun’) & Mary 
Jofeph S of Jofeph & Katharine Everton 
Hannah D of W® & Hannah Hurry 
Elizabeth D of John & Grace Eades 
Samuel S of Edward & Mary Larkin 
Richard § of Jn° & Annah 

Anne D of Jonathan & Sarah ffofdick 
John S of Nathaniel & Elizabeth Webber 
Efther D of Thomas & Efther ffrothingham 
Sarah D of m' Richard & Parnel ffoster — 
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— Page 283 — 


[Jan. 


Dows 
Wilfon 
Fofdick 
Sheppy 
Eads 


— 

uey. 
Jvory. 
Lord 

Gill 
Whitamore 
Kidder 
Whitamore 
Story 
Everton. 
Hurry 
Eades. 
Larkin 
Frothingha 
Fofdick 
Webber 





Frothingh. 
Foster. 


s 283-287, both inclu- 


16, 1701, at the foot of page 282, is resumed at the top of page 291, Nov. 30, 1701.] 


Names of psons Married by me Ch: Morton 
at Charles Town. 








11 


16,88 


2] 


12 


|__ 


12 


gave an Exhortacin at y* marriage of Dan: smiths 
Negro Mingo & m*™ Soley Negro M*’ Graves 
Married them.| y°® Like Exhort: given at m* 
Ruffels who married a Couple.| M’ Walters & 

widdow of Boston married by me Testi- 

mony of publication by Rob‘. Williams. 

Samson Moore & Elizabeth Matsom of Boston, 

| their publicacén Testifyed by Rob‘. Williams 

John Hall of Medford & Jemimah Gill of Cam- 
bridg| publ: testifyed by John Green & John 
Bradshaw. 

Charles Chambers & Rebecca patefield of Charles 
Town. Their publicacén testifyed by Andrew 
Belcher & John patefield 





‘Cap’. Ephraim Savage of Bofton & Elizabeth 
| imms Widdow of Charles Town, Their pub- 
lication Teftifyed by Robert Williams 
|Samuel Mattock of Bofton, & Ann March Daugh- 
ter to y* Widdow Dadey of Charles Town, 
zee publicacin Testifyed by Robert Wil- 
ams. 


Walters 
Moore 


Hall 


Chambers 


Savage 


Mattock 
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— Page 283 (Concluded). — 


16 |Robert price & Hannah Chanler both of Bof- 
ton, Their publication Testifyed by Robert > |price 
__|___| Williams. 
38 | 9 |John Tenney & Sarah Atkins both of Bofton| _— 
their publication Testifyed by Robert Williams —— 


1688 Married. — Page 284— 


month|Day 
4 | 14 |David Jennour & Mabel Ruffell both of Charles 

Town; publication Testifyed by James Ruf- 

fell Efgq' 

26 |Robert wier & Elizabeth D. of John fowle both 

of Charles Town; publication Testifyed by 

John fowle 

william ffrost of Newton Bufhel in Devon Jn 

England & Efther [?] Loe [?] of Charles 

——|——|_ town publifhed at Charles Town 

‘ | 11 |John Georg & Mary y* Daughter of John Lowden 


Jennour 





Wier 





ao 
fr) 


ffrost 


George 
Ketle. 


——| Deceased, published at Charlestown 

13 |John Ketle Jun: & Abigail Daughter of Richard 
——_.|___|_ Austin both of Charles Town & published there 
8[?]| 10 |Benjamin pierce & Mary Read both of Wouburn 





























& publifhed there were this Day married by > |pierce. 
— by me at Charles Town 
Joseph Maylem of Bofton & Hannah D. of wid- 
——| dow King of Charles Town Maylem 
1 —— Larkin & Mary Walker both of Charles } |r .43n 
10 | 13 IN; _—— Brigden & Eliz: Wauf both of Charles } |p rigden 
___|_14 |Jofhua Let & Mary Engs both of Bofton — |Let. 
2 | 27 |Georg Townsend & Rebecca Coudrey of CT — |Townsend. 
16\89 
8 | 4 |Edward Thomas & Elizabeth Winslow both of } |p, omas 
Bofton 
Nathaniel Bachelor of Hamton & 
Elizabeth Bathelour 
Knill vid of Carles Town 
month Day. Married — Page 285 — 
9 | 29 |Richard Martyn & Edmonds Vid both of } |ypntyn 
_ |__| CT. publifhed at Charles Town - 
10 | 3 |Barnabas Cooke & Goodwin both of Cam- 
bridg publifhed at Cambridg, Testifyed by > |Cooke 
Chriftopher Goodwin 
1692). | 
9 | 10 |Joseph Austin & Elizabeth pits both of Charles- ) 
| town (being y* next day after y* publication > |Austin 
of an Act to Jmpower minifters to marry) 5 
22 |John Crawford of Liverpool in Lancafhier in 
England be longing to y* London mercht of 
w” James Thomas is master & Mary Al- -|Crawford 
ford widdow of Charles Town ublicacon 
Testifyed by Mary mold & Jame Miller. 

















| 
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— Page 285 (Concluded). — 


10 John Evlith Schoolmaster Chebacca (alias Jps- 

wich farms) & Mary Bowman of Cambridg 

___|_ farmes—publicacén Testifyed by Divers psent 
Robert Ward of Yohall in Ireland beLonging to 

y° Nonesuch frigat; And 3S 

Charles Town, publication Testifyed | by Elias 

Stone & others p'sent—6 


Thomas Swan of Rocksbury & prudence = 


Evelith 
Ward 


of I ~— Testifyed by many p'sent at Mis- > |Swan 
tick 5 

Thomas Barber & y* widdow Hanna Stedman 
both of Charles Town Testifyed by Jonathan 


Cary & Jacob Hurd 9 


William Brush & Elizabeth Gold widdow, both 
of Wooburn, publifhed according to Law as 
Testifyed by ; Buck Constable 3 

Jonathan Dunster & Debora Wade both of 
publifhed according to Law, as Testifyed by 
divers p'sent at M’ Wades of Medford 3 

Georg Newby & Elizabeth fox, both of Bofton 

ublifhed accord: to Law—Testifyed by Rob: 
Williams. 6 

Benjamin Geary & Abigail Goold both of Charles 
Town 
publication Testi- / Samuel & mary Lemen 


Barber 


Brufh 
Dunster 


Newby. 





Daniel & Sarah Lawrence G[stain] 








fyed by 
1693. — Page 286 — 


July 3. Carried in to M* Samuel phips y* 10 weddings precedent 
to have them Registered—& pd—2*. 6 





Sept Eleazer Dous & Mary Edmonds both of Charles- | 

town publ: according to Law, Tes‘. Cap‘. > |Dows 

Sprague &s 

Oct: Joseph Son of Joseph Richeson—& Mary D. of 

Samuel Blockhead—Both of woen- —Their Rich 

— publicacén Testifyed by Josiah parker _— 
ohn Cogan 

John Edmonds & Sarah D. of John Blaney both } —— 


of Charles Town—Testifyed by Divers p'sent 

Archibald Macquerry of Lafine in Scotland & 
Sarah D. of Richard Lowden of Charles Town 
i publication Testifyed by Richard. 

arahs father (01 

Noeteanaal frothingham & Hannah Rand both of ) 
Charles Town—publication Testifyed by pa- > |frothingh* 
rents present 

Samuel Ketle & Mary frothingham widdow both 


Macquerry 


of Charles Town—publicacén teftify* by many > |Kettle. 


p’sent 














11 {Carried in to M* Samuel phips for Regiftra the 
six weddings above mentioned, pd 1° 6* 





William Welsted, & Katharine Long both 0 [Ww sted 
Charles Town, Testify ed by Divers ‘present 0 ” 
[To be continued.] 
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THE OLD ENGLISH CHURCH IN CANTON, MASS. 
By D. T. V. Huntoon. 


HE house which was consumed by fire in Canton on Sunday 
morning, September 13, 1874, possessed a history totally dif- 
ferent in its aspect and bearings from any other building in the 
town. Its history was almost complete a hundred years ago; its 
work was nearly accomplished before the breaking out of the revo- 
lutionary war ; and when that great political storm arose, the first 
mutterings of which were heard within the walls of “ Doty’s Tavern,” 
growing in strength as it proceeded, it swept across the country like 
a tornado and overthrew in its irresistible progress very many of the 
early episcopal churches then existing in the country. The Canton 
(then Stoughton) church was among the first to fall. The reasons 
for its dismemberment were twofold: first, its own inherent weak- 
ness ; secondly, the unwillingness of most of its members to approve 
the popular measures taken by the mass of the inhabitants to pro- 
cure a separation from the mother country. In other words, they 
were tories. Of course this assertion does not apply to all. There 
were individual members of the episcopal church in New-England 
who were bold and outspoken in the cause of independence ; but the 
communicants, as a body, deemed their allegiance to Great Britain as 
paramount to any other political considerations. In this they were 
a peculiar people. No other sect gave the patriots of the revolution 
so much trouble, as “ the church” people, and in no denomination 
were there so many tories. 

Nevertheless, old things have passed away; old prejudices have 
worn off ; and it is pleasant to recall some facts connected with the 
past, long after the heat of the controversy, and the battle, is over. 
The animosities of our great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers 
are buried with the dust that covers them. Our ancestors were the 
victors, we can afford to be generous. The dutiful servants of the 
king were in many cases driven from their homes and firesides, and 
sought in some more congenial clime, a refuge, where their opinions 
would be respected, and their past sufferings looked upon with ten- 
derness and sympathy. The relics they have left behind them in the 
county of Norfolk are few. Sometimes we see anold house, whose 
former owner was reputed atory. Marvellous stories are told of the 
number of guns he had, and the desperate resistance he made when 
he was arrested and conveyed to prison. But the old church is the 
central point of interest. 

The Taunton old road passes Doty’s Tavern, where the first Suffolk 
county congress was held a century ago, crosses Doty’s Plain, and 
ascends Cherry Hill, on the top of which, within the memory of 
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many of us, stood Cherry Tavern. A few rods further on it crosses 
at right angles the northerly line of the reservation of six thousand 
acres procured by the Rev. John Eliot from the town of Dorchester 
for the Ponkipog Indians. The road soon after enters the village 
of Ponkipog, which remains to-day almost as it did at the time of 
which we are writing: one or two houses have been built, and one 
or two have tumbled or been pulled down ; but the number of build- 
ings and the population remain substantially the same. 

The Redman Farm, upon which the first white child in Stoughton 
was born, has changed more than any other spot. The present pro- 
prietor, the Hon. Henry L. Pierce, has beautified and adorned the 
old “ Ponkipog Hotel,” cultivated and enriched the adjacent fields, and 
now it is one of the most charming retreats in all the county. Here we 
take the right hand road, and in a short time we see on a side-hill a 
deserted burying ground. It is very small; not more than fifty or 
sixty feet on the road, and it runs back to the brow of the hill. You 
open the iron gate, enter, and stand within the enclosure known as 
the English churchyard. The path, if path there ever was, has long 
since been choked with weeds, and the rank grass grows in profu- 
sion over the graves. The stones are half covered with ivy and 
creeping vines, and you discern through moss-covered letters the 
well-known names of those who were once connected with the busy 
life of our old town. 

One portion of this"lot has been in use, or, as the old record has 
it, “improved for a burying ground,” much longer than the rest. 
For ner ly fifty years before the part nearest the public way was 
deeded as a site for the church, the back part, or the portion nearest 
the brow of the hill, had been owned by certain proprietors, having 
no connection with the Church of England. Persons were interred 
here as early as 1710, and we have every reason to believe that it 
is the oldest place of burial in Canton. When the Church people 
came into possession of the adjoining lot, the two grave yards were 
merged, and hence here sleep side by side patriots and tories; there 
is no division now. The staunch patriot Captain William Bent, 
long proprietor of the “ Eagle Inn,” who much to the wonder of his 
astonished family, would finish his dinner before girding on his 
sword, reposes in the same yard with Edward Taylor, the notorious 
and loud-mouthed tory of Ponkipog. The good old deacon of 
Dunbar’s church lies near the warden of the English church. Here 
is an old stone which has fallen to pieces, and some kindly hand has 
set it up against the wall. It bears the old familiar name of Puffer. 
Here in the northeast corner is a rough stone with no inscription, and 
not far away is amonument of modern manufacture with this inscription : 


“ Near this spot lie the remains of Samuel Spare and wife who came 
from Devonshire, England, in 1735, and was the first settler of this name 
known in New-England. He was active in the church formerly near this 


lot. He died July 5, 1768, aged 85 years.” 
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At the back part of the enclosure, near the crest of the hill, there 
is a slight depression, where apparently no graves have been made, 
and tradition points to this as the exact spot where stood “ y°* Eng- 
lishe Church.” 

The first attempt to gather an Episcopal Church in Canton was 
undertaken by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. The work was of a missionary nature. The Rever- 
end Timothy Cutler, the first rector of Christ Church, Boston, was an 
authorized missionary of this society above mentioned, and he was 
indefatigable in his exertions to build up churches throughout Mas- 
sachusetts. Among others, the sister church, St. Paul’s, then 
known as Christ church, Dedham, was founded by him in 1758. 
Mr. Cutler preached in Canton ; and the tradition, erroneous though 
it be, that the fee-simple of the land on which the church stood was 
formerly in possession of Christ church, Boston, would go far to 
establish the fact of Mr. Cutler’s early connection with the enterprise. 

On April 22, 1754, a good pious soul, Jonathan Kenny by name, 
of Stoughton, “In consideration of promoting the honor of Almighty 
God, and in the interest of the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished, and for the better accommodation of the professors of that 
holy religion,” deeded to the “Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts incorporated by a royal charter and to their 
successors for ever,” the plat of ground upon which the church for- 
merly stood, to be used “ for a situation for a church for the worship 
of God according to the laws and usages of the Church of England 
by law established,” and “for a cemetery, or burying-place for the 
dead.” This deed was signed and sealed in the presence of Eben- 
ezer Miller, znter alios, which leads us to believe that, whatever 
advice or encouragement Dr. Cutler might have given, far greater 
credit belongs to the Rev. Ebenezer Miller, D.D., of Braintree, 
who, if not the framer and designer of the work, supplemented and 
encouraged it ; and during his life was its warm and zealous friend, 
aiding it by his wise counsels, and defending it with his vigorous and 
powerful logic from the assaults of its enemies and the machinations 
of its foes. 

The building of the church was begun soon after the passing 
of the deed of the land, and was probably completed about 1755. 
Previous to its erection, the Church people who desired to worship 
God in their own way, were obliged to go over rough roads either 
to Boston or Quincy; thereby making themselves liable to arrest 
by the tithingman, for going to a meeting “not allowed by law.” 

Dr. Ebenezer Miller was the second son of Samuel Miller, of 
Milton. He was born on Milton Hill in 1703, was fitted for col- 
lege by the Rev. Peter Thatcher, the good old parson of his native 
town, and graduated at Harvard College in the year 1722, 
He commenced the study of divinity immediately after leaving col- 
lege, and was anxious to become a minister of the Church of Eng- 
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land. The vicinity of Braintree (now Quincy) to his home, gave 
him the advantages of an acquaintance with the churchmen of that 
place ; and when he saw that here, in the very spot where the first 
missionary labor in Massachusetts Bay had been commenced by the 
Venerable Society, nearly a quarter of a century before, the work 
was failing, he was easily induced by his brethren to proceed to 
England and to procure ordination, there being at that time no 
bishop in America. He accordingly went to England, and in due 
time was ordained as deacon, and priest, by Edmund, Lord Bishop 
of London. The same year, 1727, he received the degree of master 
of arts, and in 1747 that of doctor in theology, from the Oxford 
University. While in London he was chaplain to the Duke of Bol- 
ton. Several members of the church in Braintree wrote to Gen. 
Nicholson, during the latter part of the year 1726, and represented 
that they had met with many hardships from their independent 
neighbors and from the government. They desire that the Rev. 
Mr. Miller may be sent over as soon as possible, and, until he comes, 
they see no prospect of relief from their sufferings. They say “He 
is well beloved in these parts, and they believe that if he will come 
back to them, they shall have a numerous congregation.” Mr. 
Miller accordingly went to Braintree and settled there, and continued 
preaching to the people until his death, which occurred in February, 
1763. He was well educated, and well versed in the history and 
doctrines of his Church; and not afraid to meet, in public polemic 
discussion, Parson Dunbar of the First Church, who accused him 
of having been sent by his superiors to “foment disturbances” and 
“cause divisions ” among the churches of New-England, and, “ by 
promoting Episcopacy, to increase the political influence of the 
crown.” We have every reason to believe that Mr. Miller was well 
qualified to build up a poor and tottering church in the wilds of 
America. His death was a great loss to the little congregation at 
Canton. Being geographically nearer them than any other ordained 
clergyman, he divided his parochial labors between them and the 
worshippers at Dedham, and when he died, St. Paul’s also suffered. 
“ He feared God and honored the King.” 

After the death of the Rev. Dr. Miller, the Rev. Henry Caner, 
D.D., rector of King’s Chapel, Boston, became interested in the 
Canton church. At this time the church was very small, consisting 
of only eighteen families ; but Mr. Caner was so pleased with the 
appearance of the congregation, and their worth and honesty, that 
he did all in his power to assist them, and highly recommended them 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
as deserving of its aid and compassion. 

In 1765, the number of the families in Canton in the church “ pro- 
fession,” amounted to about twenty, the communicants eighteen. In 
Dedham and its neighborhood, there were not more than ten families 
that belonged to the church, and only eleven communicants. Statis- 
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tically, then, it would appear that the Canton mission was in advance 
of that in Dedham. 

The Rev. Edward Winslow succeeded the Rev. Mr. Miller in 
Braintree, and the mantle of the latter fell gracefully upon him. 
He was dissatisfied at the small congregations which greeted him at 
Dedham and Canton on Sundays, and devised a plan by which he 
could secure a good audience. He preached alternately at both 
places. The distance was not great, and the attendance, especially 
in Dedham, was mortifyingly small. He therefore advised the mem- 
bers of the two churches to unite and attend together as one congre- 
gation. This proposition was readily consented to, and immediately 
put in practice, and by this device a good congregation was obtained 
in both churches. Services were held in each place once a month, 
as long as good weather permitted; but during the winter months 
the travelling was so bad that service was entirely discontinued. 
The salary the worthy man received was barely enough to pay his 
expenses ; but he had every reason to believe that the numbers of 
the congregation would increase, and hoped that their abilities and 
dispositions to continue a regular service would enlarge correspond- 
ingly. 

In 1767, through the influence of Mr. Winslow, a lay-reader was 
procured for the two towns. This was the Rev. William Clark. He 
was bornin Danvers, August 2, 1740, O. S., and received his degree 
at Harvard in 1759. His father, the Rev. Peter Clark, was a Con- 
gregationalist clergyman, and young Clark studied for the ministry 
in the same denomination. On July 19, 1767, having conformed 
to the Church of England, and become a candidate for holy orders, 
he performed divine service in Canton for the first time, but his resi- 
dence was still in Dedham. Mr. Winslow occasionally preached. 
Mr. Clark officiated alternately in Dedham and Canton until Octo- 
ber 23, 1768, when he sailed for England. In London, December 
seventeenth, he subscribed to the articles; the following day was 
ordained to the office of deacon by the bishop of London, and on 
the twenty-first of the same month he was ordained priest. He was 
appointed by the Venerable Society to go to Dedham: from there he 
came to Canton to reside, November 29,1770. This young gentle- 
man entered upon his labors under great difficulties. In the first place, 
he was only twenty-seven years of age; he had recently offered 
himself as a candidate for holy orders; and here his first labor in 
the episcopal church was to begin. To this youth and want of ex- 
perience was added a physical infirmity. He was very deaf; so 
deaf that it was believed to be impossible to cure him. 

He came up to this work manfully. “He bore,” says one who 
knew him, “an amiable character, both in respect to his piety and 
abilities ;” and he had need of both; for his predecessor had left 
him as a legacy an old quarrel with Parson Dunbar, who had exhi- 
bited an unfriendly temper towards the English church, for which Mr. 
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Winslow says he had long been remarkable. Mr, Dunbarhad taken 
exceptions to the number Mr. Winslow had reported as belonging to 
his church, and the latter was obliged to make out a certificate, and 
with his wardens attest the exact number of those professing his 
faith. We may believe Mr. Winslow when he says that “ it had 
been his endeavor to lead his members to cultivate a friendly, as 
well as cautious temper toward their dissenting neighbors, but he 
had not succeeded ;” and the burden descended on Mr. Clark. His 
people were obliged to pay rates to support preaching at the congre- 
gational church, in the same proportion as if they attended that 
worship. From one reason and another, his congregation began to 
drop away. On June 24, 1771, he moved his household goods back 
to the parsonage in Dedham, but continued to preach here until the 
thirteenth of December, 1772. On that day he preached what he 
supposed at the time to be his farewell sermon, but the Venerable 
Society in London disapproved of his suspending his usual attend- 
ance upon the church in Canton, and he continued to preach here 
one Sunday in a month, and, as late as 1775, administered the sac- 
rament after three years intermission. In 1773, the Canton church 
was disconnected from the church in Dedham, and three years after, 
on the eleventh of June, 1776, it being the festival of St. Barnabas, 
the members of the Stoughton church met for the last time, and 
having been reminded of their duties by their pastor, elected Mr. 
John Spare and Mr. Henry Crane to serve them as wardens until 
the following Easter. 

The following extracts from a letter written by Mr. Clark in April, 
1774, to the society in London, will throw additional light upon the 
closing years of his work in Canton. 

“ And now I am able to acquaint the society, that I have used my utmost 
endeavor to bring the Stoughton people to their usual attendance on my 
ministry in the church there, according to command laid on me to attend 
my duty there. I have visited several, and wrote to them all in the 
most condescending and constraining terms, offering my services there as 
usual, if they would but attend their duty and drop all matters of conten- 
tion, though I have not received a farthing of their ministerial taxes for 
more than two years past. I think I might in justice have insisted on their 
making payment, but as I have never made any difference about that 
in all my converse with that people, I have not thought it proper to begin 
now. 

“ My offers above mentioned have been treated with neglect and con- 
tempt. Those few whom I have represented as better disposed to peace 
and good order, yet refuse to attend in that church, as they say it gives 
greater occasion of obloguy to those without, because the schismatical and 
refractory behaviour of their brethren in withdrawing becomes more open 
and notorious. But they promise they will attend on my ministry at Ded- 
ham, as often as they possibly can: nor, upon the whole, is it practicable 
in the present situation of things, for me to resume my duty at Stoughton, 
as the church doors are shut against me, and the keys in the hands of the 
disaffected members? who meet together at a private house, and have set 
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up a Reader of their own, being equally disaffected to the Rev. Mr. Wins- 
low (whose church is next nearest) as to mine. 

“In a few words then, this difference began in a dispute between two of 
my Parishioners, there being the misapplication of a trifling sum of money, 
committed from one to the other for a public use. As I certainly knew 
which was in the wrong, I spoke of it with the most honest and upright 
design, in hopes my word would have put an end to the dispute (as it cer- 
tainly ought to have done), instead of that I undesignedly and quite un- 
expectedly offended the person against whom my evidence went, who 
from that time forward, has treated me with great abuse and malignity, and 
the first time I had opportunity to discourse with him I endeavoured with 
meekness to convince him that he had been mistaken (as he is generally 
known to be a very forgetful man), but he flatly gave me the Lie, and treat- 
ed me with reviling language, which I pass over. 

“This man soon got a number to join him, and the enemies of our church 
around us, who are very numerous, were busy to foment the difference, and 
so the contest began, and proceeded from one thing to another which would 
be very mortifying to mention. 

“TI wish never to have any thing more to say upon so disagreeable a 
subject. 

“In the year 1767, I was called to officiate among them as a Reader 
and a candidate for Holy orders, where I continued till the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1768, when I sailed for England, in which time I saw the great need 
they had of a resident minister,—their unanimous importunity prevailed 
with me to pass by better offers. I collected money for my expenses to 
England, from my own little patrimonial estate, with which I paid the 
whole expense of my voyage and residence in London without a farthing’s 
assistance except the Royal Bounty and one moidure from a person un- 
known. In London, being the winter season, I was obliged so stay just 
five months, when, soon after my ordination, I was seized with the small- 
pox and brought to death’s door (which was very distressing as well as 
very expensive tome). I recovered and returned home in June, 1769. 
The whole expense of my voyage being about £80 of my own personal 
property, and though my people received me kindly, I soon found I had all 
the malevolence of fanatical bigotry to encounter (and indeed a young 
man must have much courage who enters on a new mission in this country), 
but I carefully avoided the shafts of mine enemies. But they soon found 
means to warp the affections of some of my people, and laid the foundation 
of some private grievances, in which few know how great and unjust a 
sufferer I have been. In short, I met with some striking instances of in- 
gratitude and unkindness from those whom I had most obliged. I have 
continued here now almost five years. My income is small—scarcely able to 
procure for me the necessaries of life.” 


From this it appears that the closing years of Mr. Clark’s minis- 
try were fraught with anxiety and trouble. He endeavored con- 
scientiously to discharge his duty through many hardships and trials. 
Twice he came over from Dedham and found no one to join with 
him in the service. Many a bitter cold morning he waited for over 
an hour alone in the church, before any one came who would unite 
with him in the exercises ; sometimes he read the service with one, 
sometimes two, three, or four persons, seldom more than five or six ; 
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and yet he lived further from the church than any of his parishion- 
ers. Still he worked on, and endeavored by frequent visits, meetings, 
conferences, and discourses, to heal the difficulties that had arisen, 
but in vain. Added to the troubles within his own parish, came the 
political agitation; and many, though thoroughly respecting Mr. 
Clark personally, were displeased with the toryism of the Church of 
England of which he was the very embodiment and representative. 
He was at heart a staunch royalist. He prayed “That God may 
open the eyes of an infatuated and deluded people before it be too 
late, that they may see how nearly their happiness is connected with 
a subjection to the King and Parliament of Great Britain.” 

In 1777, while Mr. Clark was residing in Dedham, his affairs 
seemed to have reached a crisis. His church had been used as a 
storehouse, and his little flock scattered far and wide. His name ap- 
peared on the town records as one unfriendly to the common cause. 
Two loyalist refugees about this time came to him in sore distress, 
and begged that he would inform them where they could find a safe 
retreat. In reply to their importunities, he gave them a letter of 
recommendation, addressed to certain parties out of the country. 
For this he was carried by force to Boston, and arraigned before the 
revolutionary tribunal then sitting there. He was denied the right 
of counsel. The tribunal was about to acquit him, but, before 
doing so, desired him to acknowledge the independence of America, 
which he absolutely refused to do; for he says it is “contrary to 
my King, my Country, and my God.” For this he was condemned 
and sentenced to be confined on board the guardship. His health 
was very much impaired by this imprisonment. His voice was so 
affected that he could hardly be understood. His hearing had never 
improved from his youth forward, and this speechless and deaf old 
man, released and banished, sought in Ireland and England a refuge 
and a home, a pitiable object of charity to all refugees whom he met. 
He returned to Nova Scotia in 1786, and in March, 1795, to his 
native state. He died in Quincy in 1815, and is buried in the 
churchyard there, where a monument with a Latin inscription marks 
his final resting place. 

Mr. Clark was the last clergyman that ever officiated at the English 
church in the town of Canton. For some years after his expatria- 
tion the parish organization connected with the church may have 
smouldered. Mr. Joseph Aspinwall, one of the founders and stead- 
fast friends of the church, was present at a convention of episco- 
palians held in Boston in September, 1785, and the record shows 
that he was “deputy from Stoughton.” Whether he represented a 
constituency or went of his own will, is a matter which probably 
will always remain in doubt. There are none among us in Canton 
to-day, descended from the original church people, who hold the 
faith of their ancestors. 

After the close of the revolution the church building remained 
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unused for many years. It was fast going to decay; the simple 
style of its architecture rendered it easily convertible into a house, 
and the frame and timbers being sound, it was purchased by Mr. 
Adam Blackman in 1786, carried across the road into the valley, and 
set down by “ Aunt Katy’s Brook,” where it remained until it was 
consumed by fire. Verily, as the Welsh say, “It is easier to burn 
a house than to build one.” 

And so the curtain drops: the old régime has passed away, the end 
of the colonial period is reached. The names of Aspinwall, Kings- 
bury, Taylor, Kenney, Spare, Curtis, Liscome, Shail and Crehore, 
are unknown among us to-day, save on the tablets of mouldering 
gravestones. More than a century has passed. The picturesque 
cocked hat has been superseded by the stove-pipe monstrosity ; the 
graceful knee breeches have given place to pantaloons. Silver shoe- 
buckles are now only found in the collection of the antiquary. The 
coins they dropped into the contribution box, stamped with the fat 
face of the Brunswicker, serve only to complete the collection of the 
numismatist. The red cross of St. George has given place to the 
stars and stripes; and, finally, in our own day, the English Church, 
changed and transformed, has gone with the rest. We see the child 
at the font, the bride at the altar; we see the little band of worship- 
pers, and strive to recall their faded images. From the mist of 
the past their responses sound thin and distant, as they reach us 
throuch the intervening years; and the prayer for his “Gracious 
Majesty George ITT.” comes down to us in such faint whispers that 


we almost doubt whether it was ever a reality. 





TRANSFER OF ERIN. 


By Tuomas C. Amory. 
(Continued from vol. xxviii. page 436.) 


ENRY VIII. closed his feverish life and reign January 28, 1548, 

two days more than a century before his gr. gr. nephew, the 
unfortunate Charles, expiated his arbitrary rule on the scaffold. This 
husband of six wives, two of whom he murdered, left three children, 
Edward, Mary and Elizabeth, who each in turn succeeded and died 
childless. During their reigns, what remained of Irish independence 
virtually ended. The reformation confiscated the property set apart 
for religious uses, banished, tortured and hung the priests. Substi- 
tution of English titles for ancient chieftainries, surrender of land 
and rule and grants back on English tenure cut off collateral heirs, 
fomented jealousies and endless war. Capable but unscrupulous 
governors, St. Leger, Bellingham, Sussex, Sydney, Fitz Williams, 
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Grey, Perrot, Russell, Borough, Essex, Mountjoy, held successive 
sway as lords lieutenant, deputies or justices. Perrot, Felton, Malby, 
Drury, Norris, Bingham, Clifford, Carew, were presidents of 
Munster, or Connaught. Bellingham, Norris, Bagnal, commanded 
the forces, and other personages more or less famous, Morrison, 
Raleigh, Harvey, Norris, Randolph, Zouch and Essex took part in 
military movements. It wasa stirring and interesting period. Poor 
Ireland was in its last throes, and it is sad to see how often she might 
have escaped her fate had her children been as united as they were 
courageous. 

Allen, ever an intriguer, to supplant or displace St. Leger, 
alleged that under his rule the pale had been neither extended 
nor strengthened nor the royal writ caused to be respected beyond 
its limits; that the chiefs under professions of obedience had but 
grown more formidable. Leinster was not reformed. Ulster chiefs 
allowed to carry on hostilities unmolested were gradually reducing 
to their obedience the smaller septs in their neighborhood. Com- 
pacts were not enforced,—no roads constructed as stipulated,—their 
old laws and customs were retained. To which the deputy in his 
defence responded that the horsemen of the Cavanaghs and O’Con- 
nors were reduced to a fourth of what they were before he came, and 
that all the country of the O’Moores could not muster as many as 
rode in daily attendance on their late chief; that the O’Tooles were 
utterly broken, and where, when he took charge of the government, 
no man could trevel fom Cashel to Limerick without a pass, or pay- 
ment of a crown for every pack, now nothing was paid, and sheriffs 
duly chosen executed process. An O’Toole was sheriff of Dublin, 
the O’Byrnes had one of their own. That it had been proposed 
to dispossess these septs, and likewise the Cavanaghs, but it was 
considered more prudent to conciliate them than raise a general fer- 
ment by their expulsion. Allen further insisted the Irish were faith- 
less to their promises, to which St. Leger replied that the English- 
men did not keep theirs. 

When St. Leger resumed his office, two nephews of the late earl 
of Kildare harried the pale burning Rathanagan, but with fourteen 
other leaders they were captured and executed. Kelleys and Mad- 
dens were at feud, and O’Connors and O’Moores plundered Kildare. 
Edward Bellingham sent over with a thousand men as marshal, twice 
invaded Offaly and Leix, drove the inhabitants into Connaught, 
declaring their territory forfeited, and had the credit of being the first 
since Henry III. to extend the pale. The chiefs held out for a year, 
but at last surrendering were carried over by St. Leger, now re- 
called, to England. They were taken into favor and allowed each a 
yearly pension of one hundred pounds. O’Moore, however, died in 
London before his stipend could avail him, and Bellingham soon after 
appointed lord justice took possession of Leix and Offaly. 

Dismayed at this show of power several of the chiefs laid aside the 
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brehon laws, and Maguire of Fermanagh, when O’Neil claimed him 
as his vassal, appealed to the deputy who absolved him from his de- 
pendence. The O’Neils, O’Donnels and O’Dohertys provoked at 
this interference with their ancient rights, and reasonably anticipat- 
ing further encroachments, placed themselves under protection of 
Henry Il. of France. Fourquevaux and Montluc were sent over 
to receive their pledges at Donegal, O’Moores, O’Byrnes and 
O’Carrolls and other dispossessed Leinster chiefs at the same time 
entering into similar obligations. 

The deputy was prudent and active. He tore from his fireside at 
Kilmallock the fourteenth Desmond who would not come when 
summoned, and carried him to Dublin. The earl was compelled 
to conform his manners, apparel and behavior to his estate and 
degree, and down to his death in 1558 giving no further trouble, 
daily prayed for the good Bellingham. This governor was recalled 
in 1549, and Sir Francis Bryan who had extensive grants in Leix 
and Offaly, and whose wife widow of the ninth Ormond was daughter 
of the eleventh Desmond, and subsequently wife of the fifteenth, was 
appointed in his stead; but dying in February, 1550, Sir William 
Brabazon succeeded, upon whose death four months later St. Leger 
was restored. 

Con Baccagh, first earl of Tyrone, was now growing old, for in 
1498 he had reached sufficient maturity to avenge his father’s death. 
He was son of Con by the sister of the eighth Kildare, whose daughter 
Alice he had married. By her he had three sons: Shane, whom 
Froude, with strange inaccuracy, calls illegitimate; Phelim and 
Turlough and a daughter Mary, wife of Sorley Roy, father of the first 
earl of Antrim. The son of Alison, wife of a blacksmith at Dun- 
dalk, Matthew or Ferdoragh, whom he supposed his own, from 
paternal partiality, he had had included in the patent as baron Dun- 
gannon. Con, when displeased with English rule, had pronounced a 
curse on all of his posterity who should conform to English manners 
or associate with the Saxon race. When disposed to correct his 
mistake in the preference of Ferdoragh, the deputy, it is intimated 
at the instigation of the latter, contrived to gain possession of Con 
and the countess and to imprison them in Dublin, where he died in 
1559. Shane, indignant at this treatment of his father, assisted by 
his brother-in-law McDonnel, defeated Crofts, who in 1551 had re- 
placed St. Leger, wasting Tyrone and Dungannon over an area of 
sixty miles by forty. 

English tenures had weakened Irish resistance more than English 
swords. Brothers and kinsmen were set at strife, old feuds re- 
kindled from their smouldering ashes, and many of the Leinster septs 
if not engaged in internecine warfare, were in arms against each 
other, or their common foe. Taking advantage of some contention 
between Melaghlins and Mac Coghlans, the English seized upon 
Delvin. O’Carrolls whose chief was imprisoned at Dublin were rest- 
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less. He promised to be quiet and was released; but incensed at 
fresh injustice, allied himself with Kelleys, some of the Melaghlins, 
Mac Coghlans and O’Connors, and Morrogh, chief of the Kavanaghs, 
War raged from Dublin to the Shannon. Athlone garrisoned by the 
English protected their movements, and the clans were finally wearied 
out. The O’Carroll made their peace at Limerick, being himself 
created baron of Ely. Instead of making common cause other 
septs were torn by internal dissensions for the chieftainship. Among 
them O’Ferralls, McSweenys, O’Rourkes, O’Reilleys, O’Sullivans 
Beare and O’Briens. Morough, first Earl of Thomond, died in 
1551. Donogh, his nephew and successor, was beset in Clonroad by 
his brothers and shortly died. His son Conor, for the next twenty- 
eight years, held the earldom; but his uncle Sir Donald, brother of 
the second earl and son-in-law of the first, whom when chosen by the 
sept his brother had been forced to accept as tanist under the brehon 
law, became chief of the Dalgais. 

On the succession of Mary, July, 1553, St. Leger was for the fifth 
time commissioned as deputy. Gerald who had been educated care- 
fully in Rome, and with the knights of Malta acquired experience 
of war on the African coast, was restored to honor and estate as tenth 
earl of Kildare. He came over to Ireland with Thomas Duff the 
tenth earl of Ormond, who but fourteen years of age when his father 
was poisoned in 1546 was stiil quite young, and the son of Fitz- 
patrick, lord of Upper Ossory, in company with the deputy. Art 
McMorrogh had been taken into favor, created lord of Baliam in 
Carlow, and recognized as head of his sept. Ormond upon his re- 
turn was employed against the chief of Thomond, Kildare against 
the O’Neils, Shane being engaged in war with the branch of his name 
at Clannaboy, and Sir Donald O’Brien with his neighbors, the Burkes 
of Clanrickard. 

The ancient Manus O’Donnel had long retained the chieftainship 
of the north-west corner of the island. When his death is noticed by 
the Four Masters under date of 1563, he is described as lord of Tyr- 
connel, Inishowen, Kinnel-Moen, Fermanagh and lower Connaught ; 
as a man who never suffered the chiefs in his neighborhood to 
encroach upon his superabundant possessions, fierce, obdurate, wrath- 
ful and combative toward his enemies and opponents, uutil he had 
made them obedient to his jurisdiction; as mild, friendly, benign, 
amicable, bountiful and hospitable toward the learned, the desti- 
tute, poets, ollavs and the church; as learned, skilled in many 
arts, gifted with a profound intellect and knowledge of every science. 
This was written in Donegal, but he seems to have been an estimable 
character, though grown testy and disqualified by age and infirmity 
for ruling over his turbulent subjects. Being deposed by the clan, 
he was succeeded by Calvagh his son, duly chosen in his place. 
This was not without opposition, and Calvagh, to reduce the refrac- 
tory to obedience, brought over a force from Scotland, his wife being 
one of the Mac Donnels. 
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After the royal marriage of Mary to Philip of Spain, sterner 
measures were resorted to in England to restore the old religion ; and 
Thomas Radcliffe, viscount Fitzwalter, soon after by the death 
of his father earl of Sussex, appointed in place of St. Leger in 1556 
as lord lieutenant, held a parliament at Dublin, which revived the 
acts against heresy. It granted a subsidy to be employed in driving 
out the Scots, made it high treason to invite them into Ireland, and 
intermarriage with them felony. The Poynings act was amended, 
and the governor and council authorized, after the objects previously 
specified were acted on, to certify other measures they might deem 
expedient. With Radcliffe came over as treasurer his brother-in-law, 
Sir Henry Sydney, father of Philip and gr. grandfather of Alger- 
non, and for the next twenty years with brief intervals he took a lead- 
ing part in affairs. 

Shane O’Neil, ambitious of subjecting all Ulster to his sway, 
marched into Tyrconnell ; but Calvagh, its chief, taking counsel of 
his father Manus, with inferior numbers, attacked him at night at 
Carrickheath. His forces utterly routed, he with difficulty effected 
his escape, but soon retrieving this disaster asserted his right to 
sovereignty throughout Tyrone, a claim in which his brother Fer- 
doragh was not disposed to acquiesce. Sussex and Sydney in 1556 
at Carrickfergus overcame the Scots, who marching to join the Burkes 
of Mayo were annihilated at Moy by the earl of Clanrickard. Sussex 
marched to Clare to sustain Conor, earl of Thomond, against the sons 
of Morrogh the first earl and Sir Donald the tanist, who had 
married their sister, banishing Sir Donald much to the displeasure of 
his sept, who were devotedly attached to him. The fifteenth Des- 
mond, the great exemplar of rebellion, came to their aid, defeating 
Conor and his cousin Clanrickard. Sir Donald remained in exile for 
five years, when the family feud was appeased by the earl granting 
him Corcumroe, a part of Clare along the sea, which had previously 
belonged to the O’Connors of the Clan Rory branch of the name. 
Conor had recently married Eveline, a “ charitable, humane, friendly 
and pious countess,” daughter of McCarthy Mor and widow of Des- 
mond’s father, and on her death in 1560, he espoused Ellen daughter 
of eighth Ormond by Margaret daughter of eighth Kildare. 

When Elizabeth succeeded in 1558 all Ireland was Catholic. Leix 
and Offaly had been added to the pale. The rest was occupied by 
the septs, or by English earls who held but limited allegiance. The 
earl of Tyrone was a prisoner in Dublin, Conor of Thomond was 
loyal, and likewise all the McCarthies. Had toleration and respect 
for right evinced at this period the most distant idea of religious 
obligation, or what christian faith and precept demanded, Ireland 
might have been spared her miseries, England her shame. But Sus- 
sex on his return under orders of the queen called a packed parliament, 
which disingenuously meeting on St. Bridget’s day, when the catholic 
lords greatly in the ascendancy were not notified, and did not sus- 
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pect the design, reéstablished Protestantism, imposing heavy penalties 
for disobedience on a whole people of the opposite faith. 

Calvagh, chief of Tyrconnel, “of noble presence, sagacious and 
brave, stern to foe and kind to friend, so much esteemed that no 
good act of his created surprise,” was captured at a monastery on 
Lough Swilly in the north of Donegal by Shane, who in some 
interval of amity had married Mary his daughter. Calvagh haa 
recently taken to wife another Scotch maiden, who either now or on 
previous occasions, growing out of the intimacy of family relations, 
had formed an attachment for Shane, whose prepossessing qualities 
and more active spirit gave him an advantage in her eyes over her 
staider husband. Shane’s wife died broken hearted a few months 
after this outrage on her father and her own conjugal rights. Sussex 
marched to Armagh to rescue Calvagh, but a portion of his army 
laden with spoil was defeated by O’Neil, who in turn harried Meath 
to the gatesof Dublin. Calvagh was released on ransom, filled with 
resentment at his wrongs, and in 1561 induced Sussex with the five 
earls, Kildare, Ormond, Desmond, Thomond and Clanrickard to 
invade Tyrone. The deputy hired an assassin with the queen’s 
knowledge to slay Shane, but the attempt failed, and hopeless of 
conquering him by force, through Kildare, his cousin, peace was 
made on condition that he should be respected as chief till created 
earl of Tyrone. With his body-guard he then visited the queen in 
London, who received him with honor, and while there Dungannon 
being slain in a skirmish with Turlogh Lynough O’Neil, afterward 
tanist, she acknowledged his claims as successor to his father Con 
Baccagh, and loaned him three hundred pounds. 

Shane on his return, finding Turlogh recognized as tanist by 
Sussex, Maguire and Magennis allies of Calvagh hostile, invaded 
Fermanagh,. offering amends for all damage inflicted, if Maguire 
acknowledged fealty. Maguire refusing, and betaking himself to 
his islands for security, his houses and crops were destroyed. 
Shane maintained his right to Ulster as its sovereign, setting at de- 
fiance Sussex and Kildare. Manus O’Donnel died in 1563 : his son 
Calvagh was infirm, and on Conn, son of the latter, “wise, valiant 
and civil, the likeliest plant,” according to Sussex, “ that ever sprang 
in Ulster, whereon to graft a good subject,” devolved the chieftainship 
of Tyrconnel; but he soon fell into the hands of Shane, who in- 
sisted on the surrender of the strong castle of Lifford, the chief abode 
of the O’Donnels, as his ransom. Shane’s power and influence 
gained ground much to the alarm of Sussex, but the queen wrote 
him not to feel uneasy, “for if O’Neil rises there will be estates for 
them that want.” Cusack, the chanéellor, persuaded him to moderate 
his tone, the garrison at Armagh was withdrawn, and when he en- 
tered Clannaboy, captured Sorleboy, and slew seven hundred Scots, 
their chief James MacDonnel dying of his wounds, it was hailed in 
England as a victory also for the queen, who still with the usual 
crookedness that marked her policy took him to task. 
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Campion, who wrote in 1570, tells us that Shane ordered the 
north so properly that if any subject could prove loss of money 
or goods within his precinct he would force the robber to restitution, 
or at his own cost redeem the harm to the loser’s content. Sitting 
at meat, before he put one morsel into his own mouth he used to slice 
a portion and send it to some beggar at his gate, saying it was fit 
to serve Christ first. A work by Matthew O’Connor says of him: 
that by the natural vigor of his mind he raised armies, erected forts, 
besieged fortified towns, defeated regular troops led on by ex- 
perienced generals, and made a resolute stand against the first nation 
of the world in riches, in arts and in arms. He was often victorious 
and never vanquished. His letters, many of which remain, to Eng- 
lish nobles whose acquaintance he had made on his visit to the queen, 
exhibit much culture and appreciation of what was of good report 
and meritorious in English institutions. His many defects of 
character and errors in conduct were exaggerated by English writers. 
It should be borne in mind that his ulterior motive throughout appears 
to have been the independence of Ulster, possibly of Ireland, and that 
his eagerness to reduce to his sway the neighboring septs was mainly 
to further this end. 

In 1566 he gained possession of nearly all Ulster, Maguire and 
Calvagh O’Donnell taking refuge in Dublin. He invaded Con- 
naught, wasting and destroying and carried four thousand head of 
cattle back to Tyrone. Randolph well supplied with artillery, in 
which arm O’Neil was deficient, gave Shane a check, but fell himself 
in the combat near Derry, which place, soon after demolished by 
an accidental explosion of its magazines, was abandoned, and its gar- 
rison in their march to the pale much harassed. Shane again in- 
vaded Tyrconnel, Connaught, Fermanagh and the lands of Bagenal 
in Newry and Brefney. Sydney, deputy since the recall of Sussex 
in 1564, marched against him, but discouraged by the seven thousand 
men, fifteen hundred of them Scots, whom Shane had under his com- 
mand, or as also said his supplies exhausted, withdrew ; but early in 
the spring before he could well be expected, passed round Tyrone into 
Connaught, restoring Tyrconnel to Calvagh, Fermanagh to Maguire, 
Brefney to Brian O'Rourke, in place of the chief friendly to O’Neil. 
Calvagh fell dead from his horse in the midst of his cavalry, and 
his son Hugh celebrated his succession by invading Tyrone. In 
the spring Shane gathering his forces, encountered Hugh at Lough 
Swilley, who with the MacSweeneys defeated him May 8, 1567, and 
the tide rising over the beach crossed in the advance and by which 
lay their retreat, Shane lost thirteen hundred men. Thus were 
avenged the wrongs of Calvagh and Mary O'Donnel. The chief bro- 
ken-hearted escaped along the Swilley alone, regaining his own domain 
to find Sydney approaching in force against him. Bewildered and 
losing his wonted prudence, he repaired to MacDonnel at Antrim, 
who received him with feigned kindness only to seek occasion by 
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provoking a quarrel to avenge Angus and James and Aspuch or 
Campbell, their sister’s husband, whose son slew Shane at the 
banquet. 

Sydney without defeating O’Neil had contrived to weaken his power 
by management and disaffecting his neighbors, and certainly proved 
a most efficient ruler. He was very popular among his own nation- 
ality in Ireland, and by the strict military discipline he maintained, 
administration of the finances and politic courses, paved the way to 
subjugation. He recognized Turlogh, grandson of Con Baccagh 
and Alice Fitzgerald, as tanist. The war had cost the queen nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds and thirty-five hundred men. 
Parliament two years after abolished the title of O’Neil and vested 
Tyrone in the crown, except certain portions assigned to Turlogh, 
or reserved as the special domain of the young Dungannon. This 
youth, brought up in England and early of exemplary loyalty, will 
be found later emulating the example of his uncle in his efforts 
to withdraw his country from what was then a foreign yoke. 
Both Shane and Hugh possessed many sterling qualities. The former 
was opprobriously charged with excess in wine, of which his cellars 
at Dundrum held two hundred tuns, but this and his cooling off its 
effects in an earth bath were probably inventions of Stanihurst. 

Desmond is described as equally overbearing with the O'Neil. 
He was catholic ; Ormond, his antagonist, protestant ; and in 1562 
they were both summoned to the royal presence. Desmond promis- 
ing to abolish bonaght, risings out and the brehon law, and to 
discourage rhymers who stirred up strife, was permitted to return. 
The feud between these powerful neighbors broke out anew, in 1565, 
Ormond surprising Gerald at Affane in Wexford. When the latter, 
wounded and a prisoner, was borne from the field on a litter 
by his foes, and asked in derision, where is now the great earl of 
Desmond,—he made his often quoted response, “ Where he ought 
to be on the necks of the Butlers.” 

In his progress to Munster after Shane’s death, Sydney found the 
Butler domain in Kilkenny in excellent condition, describes that of 
the Fitzpatricks in indifferent good order, Ely well ruled by the 
O’Carrolls, Ikerrin of the O’Meaghers wasted, Tipperary disturbed 
by contention, Clonmel, Cashel and Fethard depopulated, all 
trade at an end, Waterford worried by the Powers, and Youghal in 
evil case. From Youghal to Kinsale, Cork to Limerick, Sydney 
says he never was ina more pleasant country or one more utterly waste. 
Galway and Athenry were forlorn, and the country round about 
torn by the dissensions of the Burkes and Flahertys. The deputy 
proceeding to England in 1567,to report, took with him Desmond 
and Sir John who were detained prisoners there or in Dublin eight 
years, upon no charge and for no ostensible cause but either that 
they were too powerful, or to gratify the resentment of Ormond, 
cousin of the queen. 
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Sydney’s parliament convened January, 1569, was a sham. The 
Irish were not represented, nor do we find any mention of it in their 
annals. Where there was any show of election, government by 
intrigue and corruption secured the return of its creatures. Mayors 
returned themselves ; nominees of no character, education or estate, 
sate for places they had never seen. Stanihurst presided, and 
Hooker, who continued Hollinshed and had represented Exeter in the 
English commons, having come over with Carew was member for 
Athenry. From his account the parliament was neither legally 
called nor decently conducted. It was simply a bear garden, noisy 
and disorderly. He framed rules for its proceedings, and after op- 
position of no avail against the majority, Shane O’Neil was attainted, 
the queen claiming an older title to Ireland than Heremon or 
Heber. Half Ulster, Tyrone, Clannaboy and the Fews, Coleraine 
of the Canes, Routa of the McQuillans, Glins of the McDonnels, 
Iveach of the Maguinnis, Orier of the Hanlons, Farney, Uriel, 
Lochta and Dartry of the four branches of the McMahons, Tur- 
rough of the McKennys, Clanbressail of the McCanns were declared 
forfeited. Portions were subsequently restored, but the whole 
proceeding was a mockery on legislation. Captainries were abolished 
unless granted by patent, imposts laid upon wines, free schools 
established, the deputy empowered to fill vacancies in the church in 
Connaught and Munster ; fosterage with Irish, and keeping idle re- 
tainers were prohibited. 

Donough McCarthy, 1518-1596, created in 1556 earl of Clan- 
carre and baron of Valentia, though not of much force of character, 
was wise enough to perceive that to wrest away the territory of his 
race and trample out its faith was the policy of the queen and her 
ministers. By uniting all the catholic elements of resistance, these 
designs might be frustrated. Supported by O’Sullivan Mor and 
other chiefs of the Eoghanacht he renounced his English title and 
resumed that of McCarthy Mor, at the same time asserting his claim 
to be king of Munster as his ancestors had been for many genera- 
tions. Desmond and himself were brothers-in-law, and both staunch 
catholics. But Desmond was a prisoner, his possessions might pass 
to strangers, and unless the opportunity offered were improved, no 
other equally propitious might recur. Desmond had appointed his 
kinsman, James Fitzmaurice, in his absence to take charge of his 
territory. But though able and brave, James was at that time un- 
popular. Feuds and jealousies estranged other of the leaders. 
Thus dissensions, ever Ireland’s weakness, palsied all attempt at com- 
bination, and they found themselves borne along to destruction by 
events beyond their control. 

Leinster was only comparatively quiet. The dispossessed chief- 
tains from their mountain retreats watched for opportunity to wreak 
their resentment on the usurpers of their ancestral abodes, hovering 
about their settlements and inflicting what injury they could. For 
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eighteen years Rory O’Moore, allowed even by his foes many esti- 
mable qualities, kept his clan organized in out of the way places, the 
dread and scourge of the colonists, losing no occasion of molesting 
them and baffling every attempt at pursuit. O’Connors and O’Car- 
rols continued their marauds, O’Byrnes and O’Tooles, and Sir 
Edmund Butler, representative of Ormond then absent m England, 
and the Graces warred with Oliver Fitzgerald. Another grievance 
complicated the turmoil ; Sir Peter Carew set up a stale claim to half 
Cork, to Idrone in Carlow belonging to the Cavanaghs, and also to 
Macleitham in Meath, held by Chevers. His pretension was as heir 
general to Fitzstephen, who left no lawful issue as proved in 1333 
when the same claim was advanced and disallowed, on a grant made 
nearly four centuries before, of the larger portion of which there had 
not been even constructive possession. This claim English tribunals 
now adjudged to be valid. The Cavanaghs naturally rose to defend 
the remnant of their once extensive possessions. Too near Dublin 
for effectual resistance, Carew dispossessed them with relentless 
cruelty, slaughtering hundreds unarmed, besides women and children. 
Possibly as some security against similar pretensions, Mac YBrian 
Ara, Ferralls of Longford, some of the Cavanaghs, Gilpatricks, 
McFallons, McShanes and many other chieftains surrendéred their 
estates to the crown, taking back regrants on English tenure. In 
‘Connaught Burkes of Clanrickard and Mayo were at feud, in Ulster 
4)’Donnels and O’Neils. The decision in favor of Carew enraged 
wherever it menaced, and Clancarthy, Butler and Fitzmaurice were 
quickly in arms. Unable to reduce Kilkenny where Carew com- 
manded in force, they harried above and below from Dublin to 
Waterford, and stripped, with the inhumanity usual on both sides, 
the fair of Enniscorthy of its horses and herds. Sydney joined by 
‘Ormond, sent over to detach his three brothers from the league, 
marched into Munster ; but opposition not strong enough to contend 
melting away, and the chiefs generally professing loyalty, he placed a 
garrison under Humphrey Gilbert at Kilmallock, and himself repaired 
to Athlone. After establishing Fitton as president of Connaught, 
he thence proceeded toward Ulster, as Turlough O’Neil about to join 
the movement at the south was accidentally wounded. During the 
winter Fitzmaurice with McSweeneys and Sheehys took and burnt 
Kilmallock, removing its treasures which belonged to the earl of 
Desmond. 

Fitton proved a tyrant, and his arbitrary proceedings and over- 
bearing insolence disaffected even the loyalty of Conor O’Brien 
who captured his uncle Sir Donal on his way from Corcumroe to 
the presidential court at Ennis. Ormond called in to appease the ex- 
asperated governor persuaded the earl to surrender as amends Clon- 
road, Clare and Bunratty ; but indignant at thus being dispossessed 
of his castles and his power, Conor gathered his friends and ad- 
herents at his remaining fortress at Moy in Ibrackan. They were 
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not many to come, for by accepting the earldom, he had forfeited 
their support and brought these misfortunes on himself and the 
Dalgais. Discouraged, and sensible he had nothing to expect from 
English clemency, he escaped into France. Fitton with Clanrickard 
attacked Flahertys and Burkes of Mayo at Shrule, a battle hotly 
contested, both sides claiming the victory. For several years the 
strife continued. In 1572 Clanrickard and his sons attending another 
court at Galway, the latter suspecting some evil design, took to 
flight, upon which Fitton arrested their father and carried him to 
Dublin. Raising the country the young Burkes burnt Athleague, 
Mullingar, Athlone, and demolished Athenry. The father when re- 
leased joined his sons, and no peace came to Connaught until Fitton 
was recalled. 

In February, 1571, Sir John Perrot natural son of Henry VIII., 
a man of great physical power and strength of purpose, was created 
president of Munster, and set himself to work to hunt Fitzmaurice 
out of his hole. It was not an easy task for he was frequently cajoled 
and discomfited, and his account of his adventures reads very much 
like the dance Puck led the lovers in the play. Two years later, to 
secure the release of Desmond and Sjr John, Fitzmaurice made his 
submission at Kilmallock, the phrases recorded if used being put into 
his mouth by Perrot, and probably if understood by either considered 
matter of form. The object was only partially accomplished. The 
prisoners were brought to Dublin, where on one pretext or another 
the earl was detained three years longer when he effected his escape. 
Sydney in 1575 replacing Fitzwilliams as deputy, found Ireland one 
wave of war and commotion, which even his pacific policy proved 
powerless at all times to still. He visited in turn its several pro- 
vinces, reporting to the queen their condition, and his court at Cork 
was attended by the earls of Desmond, Thomond and Clancarthy, 
bishops of Cashel, Cork and Ross, lords Barry, Roche, Kinsale, 
Lixnaw, Dunboyne, Barry Oge and Louth by McCarthy Reagh of 
Carberry, and Teigue of Muskerry, the latter “for obedience to her 
majesty and law and disposition to civility described by the deputy 
as the rarest man that ever was born in the Irishry.” O’Sullivans, 
Carrolls, Donoghues, Callaghans, Mahons and Driscolls, McTyrnans 
and McAuleys, and three brothers of Desmond were there, and 
Ormond and Fitzpatrick of Upper Ossory came to him at Limerick. 
His court was held with much magnificence, and the families of the 
chiefs being in attendance, the occasion led to the adoption of many 
improvements in elegance and refinement. In Clare resorted to 
him Macnamaras, McMahons and all the O’Briens, from among 
whom he selected Sir Donal as sheriff of Thomond, Burkes, Fla- 
hertys, Kellys, Maddens and Naghtens, and also Grace O’Malley of 
Carrygahooly, famous by sca and land for her exploits, and who 
afterwards on a visit to the queen declined to be made a countess. 
Connaught was divided into counties,—Mayo, Sligo, Galway and 
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Roscommon, sheriffs being appointed, and Annaly became the shire 
of Longford. On his way to Dublin Sidney passed through Cavan 
where he found the O’Reilly, advanced in years, and disturbed by 
pretenders to the succession. 

Little time was left him for repose. O’Rourkes irritated at lib- 
erties taken with their property were up in Annaly, Burkes and 
O’Briens farther west. Sydney had started to go into Munster to 
establish Sir William Drury as its president, but hastening back, 
contrived to quell the rising, taking Clanrickard prisoner and leav- 
ing Malby as colonel of Connaught. Soon after the pale was agi- 
tated by a cess laid by the council as composition for an ancient 
charge of purveyance. This created alarm as a precedent, and three 
delegates were sent to the Queen to remonstrate. Elizabeth listen- 
ed to their complaint, expressed her fears that she had committed 
her flocks not to shepherds but wolves, and at the same time, with 
her usual inconsistency, threw the envoys into prison for their auda- 
city. After the usual humiliation they were set free and composi- 
tion was made for seven years purveyance. 

Parliament had confiscated Ulster. Taking possession was ano- 
ther matter. To Sir Thomas Smith had been granted Ards in 
Down, and his son to civilize the natives led there a colony, but 
O’Neil of Clannaboy slew him, leaving him little time to carry out 
his benevolent purposes. Essex with the queen planned to send out 
two thousand settlers, and the earl raising ten thousand pounds on 
his English estates, proceeded to possess himself of Glyns, Routa, 
and Clannaboy, partly occupied by the Scots. From Con O’Donnel 
son of Calvah who came to greet him, he wrested Lifford, his prin- 
cipal castle, and whilst receiving the hospitalities of Brian O’Neil of 
Clannaboy, eldest branch of the Hy Nials he seized him, his brother 
and wife, and hung and quartered them at Dublin. His settlement 
did not prosper, and in a few months he was poisoned Sept. 22, 
1576, at Dublin, by Leicester who married his widow. Smith 
wasted some thought and money on Ards, but to little use, for King 
James taking it away from his heirs gave it to one of his Scotch 
favorites. Some remains of that of Essex in Cavan are still held 
by his descendants of another name. 

One of the last acts of Sydney before he quitted Ireland forever, 
casts a cloud on a character generally estimable. With his know- 
ledge and assent the chiefs of Leix, O’Moores, Kelleys, Lalors, 
Davoys, Macavoys, Dorans and Dowlings, three or four hundred 
in number, were invited to a conference at Mullamast on the public 
faith and under protection of the government, and there slaughtered 
in cold blood ; one of the Lalors who had the wit to discover what 
was intending, shunning the snare by timely flight and warning 
others on their way. Well might the retiring deputy bemoan his 
twenty years service which had made him twenty thousand pounds 
poorer, and left him five thousand in debt. It was to his credit that 
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he did not enrich his family with Irish lands, and that Sir Philip 
his son had no part or work in Irish conquests. He gave up’ the 
sword of state to Sir William Drury as lord chief justice, May 26, 
1575. A month later Rory O’Moore, long the terror of the pale 
from his exploits, after burning Naas, Leighton and other places 
fell in a skirmish with Brian Oge Gilpatric. Sydney had not actu- 
ally taken his departure. On his way with an army to Offaly and 
Leix to repress disturbances, he heard of Rory’s death, and proceed- 
ing to Kilkenny, made examples of all who who had befriended him. 
Thither came Drury to complain of Desmond. He sent for the 
earl and reconciled them. After the death of Drury in September, 
1579, Sir William Pelham was chosen in his stead. 

All Ireland was Catholic, but in no condition single handed to 
cause her religious rights to be respected. Indeed when her own faith 
had been paramount, bad examples weakened claim to toleration. 
James Fitzmaurice solicited pope and king, till Philip of Spain 
retaliating for the help Elizabeth had given his protestant subjects 
furnished some troops and supplies. Stukely an addled adventurer 
was entrusted with the command which he spent with his own life 
in battle with the Moors. Fitzmaurice gathering the few survivors 
landed at Smerwick, July, 1579. Desmond invited Clancarthy to 
arm, but pursued himself a vacillating cause. His friend Davels 
sent to dissuade him from committing himself was murdered in bed by 
his brother. Fitzmaurice was slain soon after on a pilgrimage to 
Holy-Cross by Burke of Castle Connel. Drury gathered what 
force he could against Sir John, now in command of the Catholics. 
For many weeks the strife continued, till at Monastenagh the Eng- 
lish under Malby gained a victory. Papers in possession of Allen a 
Jesuit, slain in the battle, compromised Desmond who concluded it 
best to declare himself. Efforts were made to change his pur- 
pose, at an interview Oct. 30, between Ormond and himself, but 
to obtain better terms by prolonging the strife he resumed hostilities, 
and swept bare the country to the Suir, wasting Barry, Fermoy, and 
Imokilly, and with the aid of Dermod O’Sullivan reducing Youghal, 
what was of value being removed to his other castles, Strabally 
and Lefmonen. His success did not long continue. The English 
forces increased in strength as his dwindled. Their artillery to the 
astonishment of the Irish battered down castles deemed impregnable. 
Pelham spared neither sex nor age, infirm or idiotic. Sir James 
Fitzgerald was taken prisoner by McCarthy Reagh, and executed by 
Raleigh, and the earl and his countess, his brother, and Saunders his 
religious and military adviser with a small following were fugitives. 

In August, 1580, Lord Grey de Wilton, later one of the com- 
missioners who condemned Mary Queen of Scots at Fothering- 
gay, and who justified her execution, landed as lord deputy, and 
proceeded at once into Wicklow to attack the O’Byrnes, who with 
Cavanaghs, O’Tools, one of the Fitzgeralds of Kildare and Eustace, 
lord of Baltinglas, were in arms. The van of his army fell into 
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ambuscade in the pass of Glenmalure, few escaping. Among those 
who fell were Sir Peter Carew, one of the sons of the claimant of 
Idrone, his brother George, afterwards president of Munster, being 
held back from entering the pass by his uncle. Against the 
Spaniards who had landed at Smerwick, Grey led a large force, 
gathering in numbers as he advanced, into Kerry and invested 
the fort del Oro they had constructed. The Spaniards not adequately 
supported by the Irish Catholics, finally surrendered as their anna- 
list says under promise of protection, but they were all cut to pieces, 
and Grey admits it was by his direction. 

The whole country except Ulster which enjoyed a brief respite of 
quiet was in arms. John, son of Clanrickard, proffered implicit 
obedience to his elder brother Ulick if he would help to expel the 
English from the family domains. All the O’Briens but Donough 
who succeeded in 1580 his father Conor as fourth earl, and Torlogh 
the sheriff of Clare, marshalled their men. They devastated Clan- 
rickard, demolishing numerous castles, not sparing their own lest 
they should harbor the foe. Sir John Fitzgerald, worthy successor of 
James Fitzmaurice as general of the Geraldines, brave and enter- 
prising, defeated in succession whatever troops were sent to oppose 
him by Ormond, now sweeping havoc through Tipperary and Kil- 
kenny, now at Tralee, then from Glenmalure marching too late to 
the relief of the Spanish garrison at Smerwick. Ormond influenced 
Clancarthy, who had been discouraged by the wavering course of his 
brother-in-law Desmond at the outset, O’Sullivans of Dunkerron 
and Beare, O’Donoghue Mor, Mahony, McDonogh, O’Keeffe and 
Macauley to be at least neutral, and to join him in June 24 on his 
route to Cork. O’Donoghue of Glenflesk was with the Geraldines, 
and when the men of Carberry invaded Bantry, Donal O'Sullivan 
Beare with a third their number drove them out. Sir Cormac of 
Muskerry was steadfast to the queen. The Irish lords of Munster 
had no cause to love the Geraldines, and were not inclined to uphold 
a power to them always arbitrary and oppressive. 

John of Desmond gathering to hisstandard his dispossessed kinsmen 
the O’Carrolls, Moores and Connors in Leix and Offaly, harried 
Ossory, plundering seven towns in a day. Grey returned to Dublin 
to find the leaders of the pale, disgusted at his overbearing course, in 
league against the government. Kildare and Delvin were arrested 
but released. Lord Nugent and forty-five more were executed. 

Desmond now lurking in glen and forest, now at the head of 
considerable armaments, wasting and destroying, ranging through 
Cork and Kerry, one day at Cork and then knocking at the gates 
of the capital, baffled pursuit. In June, 1581, whilst encamped at 
Glen Aghadoe near Killarney with three thousand men, he allowed 
himself to be surprised by Zouch and badly cut up, but two months 
later he pillaged Cashel and overcame an army collected from the 
neighboring garrisons, slaying four hundred. At Christmas he de- 
stroyed Kilfeacle in Tipperary. Unfortunately for the cause his 
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brother John, sent to adjust a quarrel between Barry and the 
Seneschal of Imokilly, betrayed by a spy to Zouch and Dowdal, 
was waylaid by them and slain. The sons of Kerry imprisoned at 
Limerick effected their escape and attacked Ardfert, killing its com- 
mander and provoking reprisals. Their father when he found his 
territory subjected to spoliation joined Desmond, but repenting of 
his rashness made peace. Grey went home in August, and 
Ormond now president of Munster gave the finishing blow to 
a war already exhausted. Desmond continued for a year longer to 
evade all attempt at capture, but in November, 1583, near Tralee, 
without food, he sent his gallow glasses in search of it, who drove . 
off the kine of a widow.of one of the Moriarties. Her brother-in- 
law followed their trail to Glenakilty, and breaking into a hut where 
the earl was sleeping wounded him in thearm. Hoping to stay their 
violence, he declared who he was, but they carried him captive down 
the glen, -when fearing a rescue Daniel O’Kelley cut off his head, which 
sent by Ormond to the queen for a time decorated London bridge. 

With Gerald ended the rule of the Geraldines in Munster. The 
growth of four centuries of wrong and robbery as many years had 
sufficed to overthrow. From Youghal to Dingle extended the vast 
possessions of his house, and a large part of Munster when its 
power was in the ascendant yielded to its exactions. Too proud to 
be pliant and conform as Butlers and O’Briens to royal caprice and 
course of events, he stood fast by the faith of his fathers, and his long 
imprisonment and the partiality shown Ormond in their quarrels 
rankled in his breast. It was not however before his brother had been 
slain, and his remains treated with indignity that he committed himself 
to hostilities, but when once compromised he persevered with vigor, 
and without further vacillation. For a moment at the instance 
of his amiable and devoted wife, he thought of submission, but re- 
membering how short a shrift Tudors gave their victims, and that 
he had nothing to hope from queen or Ormond, he accepted his fate. 
He may not have been very politic, but his character, composed of 
many elements of strength both of temper and principle, is interest- 
ing as an historical study. His widow survived him seventy-three 
years, dyingin 1656. James his son the sixteenth earl died in 1601, 
and his kinsman James the seventeenth or Sugan earl in 1608, both 
in the tower of London. The last descendant of Thomas, behead- 
ed at Drogheda in 1467, of the male line of Desmond, died in 1787. 
Gerald’s daughters married O’Connor of Connaught, Dermod 
O’Sullivan Beare, Sir Donal O’Brien, brother of the fourth Thomond 
and ancestor of the viscounts Clare, the fifth of whom commanded 
the Irish brigade at Fontenoy, Lord Dunboyne and Sir Valentine 
Browne, ancestor of the earls of Kenmare. 

Peace was proclaimed, but Ulster had not submitted. O’Donnel 
burnt Strabane where dwelt the English O’Neil. O’Connors con- 
tested at Dublin a wager of battle, over which presided Archbishop 
Loftus, one cutting off the head of the other. Perrot, now deputy, 
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executed an O’Brien at Quin by pounding him to death, and Bingham 
seventy persons at Galway, worrying both bloods into resistance. 
Connaught was divided into six counties, Ulster into seven. In May, 
1585, the parliament presented an unwonted sight; chiefs in native 
costume flocked to the capital, and after long debate and much hesita- 
tion the Desmond estates were confiscated, a trust conveyance thirteen 
years before being set aside by an ex post facto statute. Of 574,628 
acres forfeited by the earl and one hundred and forty of his kins- 
men, large portions were restored to Condons, Fitzgibbon and other 
Geraldines. Less than half were granted in thirty-three seignories 
to undertakers in parcels generally of twelve thousand acres, each 
grant conditioned on the settlement of eighty-six families. It was 
estimated that thus twenty thousand English would avail themselves 
of the very reasonable terms offered to come over. Some that came 
took under several landlords. The old race soon repossessed them- 
selves as tenants at low rents of much of the land; several of the 
grantees sold out to speculators; the powerful at court were per- 
mitted to retain without complying with the conditions. 

Raleigh for a brief period took up his abode at Youghal, of which 
place he served as mayor. His house at Myrtle Grove, where he 
dwelt, and where he planted the potato brought from America, 
remains much as when he left it. The widow of the twelfth Des- 
mond, 1464-1604, already aged, resided on his grant in thé castle of 
Inchiquin. His restless spirit led to expense and his forty thou- 
sand acres were sold to Richard Boyle first earl of Cork, who coming 
into Ireland with less than thirty pounds, had a rental when he died 
of forty thousand. Askeaton and Lismore, homes of the Des- 
monds, were his, and passed with much else of his vast accumula- 
tions through Cliffords to the dukes of Devonshire. 

Not the least distinguished among the undertakers was Edmund 
Spenser, who at the age of twenty-seven in 1580 as private secretary 
attended lord Grey at the Smerwick slaughter. Six years later lord 
of Kilcolman Castle, and three thousand acres on the Mulla near 
Fermoy in the county Cork part of the spoils, he there composed his 
Fairy Queen and entertained Raleigh, whom he accompanied to 
London to publish it in 1591. There again afterwards, while clerk 
of the Munster council, he wrote his view of Ireland, an able work, 
and took to wife an Irish maiden, one of his children perishing in 
the conflagration of his castle in the Tyrone war of 1598, which 
year he died poor in London, as Ben Jonson writes Drummond of 
Hawthornden. His poem derived incident and illustration from his 
experience and observation in a land where knights errant, forlorn 
damsels and perilous adventure abounded, where spectres and seem- 
ingly supernatural occurrences haunted the popular imagination, and 
characters of noblest heroism or basest brutality, combined with 
desperate conflicts, cruel martyrdoms and shattered thrones, amidst 
natural scenery of great variety and beauty to afford material wrought 
into imperishable verse by his poetic genius. 
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The Townshend Family. 


THE TOWNSHEND FAMILY. 
By Cuaries Hervey Townsend, Esa., of New- Haven, Ct. 


Tue Townsend or Townshend families of 
England and America are of mixed Saxon 
and Norman origin and of great antiquity 
in the county Norfolk, England. 
Walter Atte Townshende, son of Sir 
Lodovic de Townshende, a Norman noble- 
man whom Collins in his Peerage of 
England puts at the head of this family, 
flourished soon after the Conquest. This 
Lodovic it seems married Elizabeth de 
Hauteville, sole heir of Raynham daughter 
of Sir Thomas de Hauteville, of the famous 
family of de Hauteville or Havile, which 
family at this time appear to have been a most important one. They were 
of Norman extraction, and settling in the county of Norfolk became pos- 
sessed of a considerable property said to have been granted them by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, which by marriage came to the Townsend family. 

We find the name in ancient deeds written thus: Ad-Finem-Ville. Ad- 
Exitum-Ville. William Ad-Exitum-Ville, that is Townsend or Tunnes- 
hende, held considerable lands of the prior of Norwiche’s lordship in Taver- 
ham, Norfolk, in the reign of King John, A.D. 1200. In the reign of Henry 
III. A.D. 1217-72, lived Thomas Atte Tunneshende of West Herling; and 
in 1290 lived William Atte Tune’sende. In 1304 John, son of Thomas 
Atte Tunnesende, died, leaving Alice his widow, and William his son who 
was married in 1306. This family were possessed of valuable estates, and 
their seal was a cheveron between three escollop shells, the arms of the 
family to this day. 

There were several of the name living in Norfolk about the beginning of 
the 14th century, and from them no doubt the various families of the name 
sprang. Anno Domini 1319, Richard Atte-Towneshende, of Fincham, con- 
veyed lands, &c., with the services of divers men, to Adam de Fincham, and 
in the church of St. Martyn’s, Fincham, on the pavement near the lowest 
south window, lies a gravestone, to which was once fixed a brass plate with 
a long Latin inscription memorative to Thomas Townsend, a probable de- 
scendant of this family, and which is now preserved in the church chest, but . 
much broken. 

In 1371, Peter Atte Townesend was presented with the living of Great 
Winchingham by the king and nominated by the bishop. There was a 
William Atte Tounsend whose son Thomas settled his estates in Thorp- 
land and Barsham in Norfolk on his son John, by deed dated July 11, 1377. 
This John was living at Snoring Magna, A.D. 1396, and afterward settled at 
Raynham. 

Roger de Townshende, who by wife Catherine, daughter of John Ather- 
ton, of the co. Sussex, was father of Sir Thomas de Townshend, whose 
wife was Agnes, daughter of William Payne, gentleman. This Sir Thomas 
was buried in the choir of White Friars’ Church in Fleet Street, London, 
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April 1, 1421, and his son and heir Roger was wedded to Eleanor, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Giggs, of Rollesby, in co. Norfolk, and had issue John 
Townsend, son and heir, who married Joan, daughter and heir of Sir Robert 
Lunsford, of Rumford in co. Essex; his will is dated Feb. 16, 1465, and 
proved Jan. 4, 1466. He orders his body to be buried in the middle of the 
church of St. Mary’s, Raynham, before the image of the crucifix of our 
Lord, and appoints one secular priest to celebrate, for his soul and that of 
his wife, for the space of 20 years. By this match the Townsend family 
have right to bear the arms of Lunsford, Barrington, Belhouse, Marcy 
Manderville, Earl of Essex, &c. By the said Joan Lunsford this John 
Townsend had one son Roger and four daughters. 

Roger Townsend, Esq., son and heir, was entered a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and elected a governor and lent reader in 1461. In 1468 was trustee 
in purchasing the Lordship at Winchingham, St. Mary’s. In 1472 was 
member of parliament for Calme, in Wiltshire; and in 1476 he purchased 
the remainder of the Lordship of Havile, Raynham, so that the whole estate 
was then in this family. In 1477 he was called to the degree of sergeant- 
at-law; in 1480, summoned to be an assistant to the house of lords in par- 
liament; and in 1485 was made king’s sergeant-at-law, and the year 
following was appointed a justice of the common pleas. King Henry VII. 
renewed his patent, and knighted him in his chamber at Worcester, on 
Whitsunday before the coronation. Sir Roger dates his will Aug. 14, 1492, 
and orders his body to be buried in the chapel of St. Katherine’s, in the 
church of St. Mary’s, Raynham, if he fortunes to decease there; but if in 
London, in the church of White Friars in Fleet Street, before the crucifix. 
He leaves legacies to his daughters, and mentions son Thomas; makes 
Eleanor, his wife, sole executrix and guardian to his eldest son Roger, on 
whom he entails his property. His will was proved 1493, and his wife 
Eleanor survived him, and in her will dated Nov. 9, 1499, she orders her 
body to be buried by the high altar in the chancel of the church of St. 
Mary’s, Raynham, and a new tomb to be made for her husband, and her 
bones, upon which tomb to be graven a sepulchre for Easter-day, if a chapel 
be not made at her decease, and if a chapel be made then she would be 
buried with her husband there. She appoints Sir Robert Clere, knt., her 
executor, and her will was proved Oct. 8, 1500. 

Roger Towneshend, eldest son of the Judge, was bred to the law, and 
among other gentlemen of worth and dignity of the co. Norfolk was ap- 
pointed a commissioner by act of parliament for raising the sum of £163,000 
by a poll-tax in 1513 for defraying the expense of taking Teroven and 
Tournay. In 1518 he covenanted to serve the king with ten men-at-arms; 
was sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk 1511, 1518, 1525, and one of the masters 
of the courts of request in 1529, serving also the same year as one of the 
King’s Conncil with the Bishop of Lincoln. On Jan. 1, 1539, he attended 
the Duke of Norfolk at the marriage reception of King Henry VIII., and 
was knighted 1545, on the return of the king from Boulogne, and on the 
death of that monarch was commissioned to take care of the peace of the 
co. Norfolk. He was a gentleman of great honor and worth, both at home 
and at court, and was one of the king’s privy council. His wife was Anne, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir William de Brewse, who was from a very ancient 
family which held by descent a great estate, and brought high honors into 
the family, she being connected by birth with many of the ancient nobility. 
In his will, which bears date July 31, 1551, he calls himself son and heir of 
Sir Roger Townshend, deceased, and orders his body to be buried in the 
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church of East Raynham by Amy, his wife, if he fortune to depart within 
the shire of Norfolk ; leaves bequests to his sons and daughters, and makes 
his great grand-son Roger (then a minor), son of Richard, lately deceased, 
son of his son John, also deceased, his heir apparent when he attains the age 
of 27 years. Appoints his sons George and Thomas his executors, and his 
will was proved May 10, 1552, and he was buried in the church of St. 
Mary’s, Raynham. As both these Sir Roger Townshends left wills, in 
which all their children are mentioned, it is evident that Collins and Blome- 
field have made an error in calling them the same person. 

Sir Roger Tounsend, heir to his great-grandfather Sir Roger aforesaid, 
and ancestor to the present Marquis Townshend. Earl Sydney, Viscount 
Raynham and Lord Bayning, was afterward a celebrated commander, and 
brought his own ships into the service of his country during the time of the 
Spanish armada in 1588, and showing such undaunted spirit and bravery, 
was knighted at sea the 26th of July of the same year by the Lord High 
Admiral Charles Howard, with the Lords Howard, Lord Sheffield, John 
Hawkins and Martyn Frobisher; and as his name is mentioned before the 
two last, his command was no doubt a most important one. On the tapestry 
hanging on the walls of the house of lords was embroidered Lord Howard 
and his captains, one of which was this Sir Roger. He died at Newington, 
co. Middlesex, June 30, 1590, and was buried in the church of St. Giles, 
Cripple-gate, London. 

As the history of the chief branch of this family has been written several 
times within the past century, we will not continue it further, but will here 
notice the different modes of spelling the name. The first part Atte seems 
to have been dropped during the 14th century, and from this time down to 
the dawn of puritanism, as many as twelve different ways of spelling the 
name have been found. Thus: Townsend, Tounnyeshende, Towneshende, 
&c. About 1500 we learn it became fashionable to cut down still more; so 
Towneshende was abridged by dropping the e in the first and the / and e in 
the last syllables, which abridged form seems at this time to have been 
generally adopted by the different branches of the family; but soon after 
the year 1580, the chief family at Raynham finding that this mode gave a 
wrong signification to their name, as they were the land-holders, stadt or 
town-holders of that section of the county, they again used the / in the last 
syllable, considering it more correct. 

Burke says, in his “ Landed Gentry,” that previous to the ennobling “of 
the English family, we find the name as frequently spelt without the h as 
with, and according to Blomefield the orthography of the old Townsend 
Monuments at Raynham is similar. Spelling, however, in those days was 
not considered a matter of much importance, and it seems not improbable 
that Townshend is the most correct, hend being derived from hand (Saxon 
henden), or the Latin root hendere, only used in composition, to take, to 
hold.” 

Having enlarged on the orthography of this ancient family name, we turn 
our attention to the line of Robert Townshend, second son of Sir Roger, by 

- wife Anne de Brewse, who married Alice, daughter and one of the heirs of 
Robert Poppy, Esq., of co. Norfolk. This Robert in his father’s will is 
called Sir Robert Townshend, knt., and he bequeaths him his “ Cheyne of 
Gold.” Sir Robert was of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn in the early part of 
the reign of King Henry VIII., becoming as eminent as his ancestor in the 
study of law, and with his father attended the Duke of Norfolk at the recep- 
tion of Lady Anne, daughter of John, Duke of Cleves, who married King. 
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Henry VIII. Jan. 1, 1539. He was afterward made king’s sergeant-at-law 
in 1541, and knighted by Henry VIII. at Hampton Court, on Trinity Sun- 
day, 1545, and the same year made lord chief justice of Chester, in which 
post he was continued by both ‘King Edward VI. and Queen Mary. He 
deceased on Feb. 8, 1555-6, possessed of the manor and rectory of Gayst, 
an advowson of the vicarage of the church, the manor of Swanton, Foxley, 
and Southwell in Norfolk, and the priory and house of St. Augustine in 
Ludlow, Salop. Sir Robert was buried in the high chancel of Ludlow 
church in an altar tomb, which is a remarkable example of an early and 
very rich classic monument of the times. On the top of it, cut in marble, 
are the full length recumbent figures of himself dressed in full armor, and 
his lady in the costume of her day, while figures of his children surround the 
base of the tomb. Over the monument, built in the solid masonry of the 
chancel, is a beautiful gothic arch, and the family crest, a buck trippant, 
crowns the whole fabric, which is decorated with escollop shells and other 
insignias of the family; above the monument on the walls are the Townsend 
arms, quartered with the de Hauteville, de Brewse, Gifford, Lunsford, 
Schardlow, Carbonnel, Curson, Poppy and others ; and beneath the beautiful 
Gothic window, of stained glass, is this inscription : “ Memento Mori Respice 
Finam,” Anno Domini 1581, and around the coping of the top of the tomb: 
“ Here lyeth the body of Sir Robert Towneshende, Knight, Chief Justice of 
the Councill in the Marches of Wales & Chester, and Dame Alice, his wife, 
daughter and one of the heirs of Robert Poppy, Esquire, who had between 
them 12 children, 6 sons & 6 daughters lawfully begotten.” On the pan- 
nelling of the monument are the names of his children, but time has ob- 
literated most of them. The names, however, of Thomas, Robert, Isaac and 
Henry are still visible. This Sir Robert Townshend died at Salop, Feb. 
8, 1556, and from an inquisition taken at Norwich, April 26, 1556, and at 
Salop 11th of Aug. following, Thomas Townsend of Bracon Ash, Norfolk, 
was found to be his heir, who was at that time 22 years of age, and was 
seized of the manor of Suton, Swanton and Folsham, in Folsham, with Fox- 
ley manor in Twyford, which came to him by Alice his mother, daughter 
and heir of Robert Poppy, Esq. 


Thomas Townsend, Esq., eldest son of Sir Robert, in 1558 presented ° 


the advowson of the church of Twyford, and in 1568 he passed this manor 
to Rowland Hayward. He was married June 27, 1558, to his first wife the 
Lady Elizabeth Style, daughter of George Periente, gentleman, of Digswell, 
co. Hertford, and widow of Sir Humphry Styles, of Langly, sheriff of 
Kent, 1543, and one of the esquiresof King Henry VIII. He was after- 
wards lord of the manors of Hethill, Pennes, Stanfield Hall, Carlton Curson, 
Carlton Peveral, and held interest in other manors and the advowson of the 
church of Bracon-Ash. He acknowledged the receipt of the Herring Pyes 
of the sheriff of Norwich, Sept. 4, 1576, and the year following Het-hill- 
Green was divided between him and that city. On Aug. 16, 1578, he en- 
tertained Queen Elizabeth at Bracon-Ash Hall, where she dined while on 
her progress through Norfolk to Norwich, and the Lady Elizabeth Style 
his wife was afterwards the recipient of a beautiful gilt bowl from her 
majesty on account of the great hospitality shown her while at Bracon-Ash. 
By this lady he had several children, but all died young except Henry, who 
was baptized “ye last of May 1568.” The lady Elizabeth Style was 
buried June 30, 1580. 

Thomas Townsend married for 2d wife, 1581-2, Anne daughter of Henry 
D’Oyly, Esq., of Pond-Hall, Hadleigh, co. Suffolk, and of Shottisham, Nor- 
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wich, co. Norfolk. By this lady, who was many years his junior, he had 
several children, and all died young except Alice, baptized May 12, 1583, 
and Mary, baptized Nov. 7, 1588, living unmarried 1624. In 1585 his 
father-in-law Henry D’Oyly levied a fine of Pond-Hall, Suffolk, and 
Shottisham, Norfolk, and all other of his estate to him in trust for the benefit 
of his D’Oyly children. He is often spoken of in connection with his own 
and the D’Oyly estates, and seems to have been quite a man of business, 
leading the life of a country esquire. 

His daughter Alice married Ambrose Clyve, Esq., of Styche in Shrop- 
shire, and by him was progenitrix of the Lord Clive and Earl Powis. He 
died at Bracon-Ash, and was buried June 12, 1591, and a special livery 
dated Westminster, Nov. 25, of the same year, Henry Townsend, Esq., at 
that time 23 years of age, was proved his son and heir. After the decease 
of Thomas Townsend, his wife Anne D’Oyly married a Mr. Wilmott, of 
Staffordshire. She survived him also, and wedded thirdly, in or before 
1597, Sir Robert Needham, of Shenton, co. Salop, knt., who in 1625 was 
created viscount Kilmorey in the kingdom of Ireland. 

Henry Townsend, Esq., son of the aforesaid Thomas by first wife Eliza- 
beth Periente (Lady Style), who was the only sister of Mary Periente, 
second wife of William Clopton (son of John Clopton, and grandson of Sir 
William Clopton of Kentwell and Long Melford, co. Suffolk, by his: first 
wife Joan, daughter of William Marrow, of London), who had sons George 
Clopton, Thomas Clopton, and Zownsend Clopton. Thomas Clopton, son 
and heir of the aforesaid William Clopton, by wife Mary Waldergrave, had 
Sir William Clopton, who by wife Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Barnar- 
diston, was father of Anne Clopton, sole heir to the knightly family of 
Clopton of Kentwell Hall, co. Suffolk, and wife of Sir Symond D’Ewes, 
Bart. 

The aforesaid Sir William Clopton by second wife Thomasine, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Knevets, was father of Richard Clopton of Groton, co. Suf- 
folk, whose son William Clopton, by wife Margery daughter of Edmund 
Waldegrave, was father of William Clopton, who married Alice daughter of 
Edmund D’Oyly, brother of Anne D’Oyly, second wife of Thomas Town- 
send, Esq., father of the said Henry Townsend, who by first wife Margeret 
Forthe, daughter of Robert Forthe, was cousin of Mary Forthe first wife 
of John Winthrop, Esq., governor of New-England, who married for his 
second wife Thomasine Clopton, sister of the aforesaid William Clopton 
of Groton. 

Henry Townsend and Margaret Forthe were married 1589-90, and the 
said Margaret was buried at Bracon-Ash, June 23, 1596. They had:— 

i. Ropert, bapt. June 8, 1591. 

ii. Arruur, ‘* Nov. 16, 1593, who died young. 
iii. Taomas, ‘“‘ Jan. 8, 1594-5. 

iv. EvizaBeETa. 

By his second wife Anne, daughter and one of the heirs of Berthram 
Calthorpe, counsellor of the Middle Temple, London, and of Antringham 
and Ormsby, co. Norfolk, he had it is supposed no issue, as his will 
which is quite lengthy speaks of none by her, and it gives an outline his- 
tory of the past 25 years of his life; a portion of which he appears to 
have spent at Gedding near Edwardston and Groton, co. Suffolk. Family 
tradition informs us, and we have sufficient evidence from this will and 
otherwise to prove that the estates of Henry Townsend were encumbered 
before the death of his father, and he sold Bracon-Ash to Sir Edmund Riche 
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in 1599. In this will, dated Sept. 10, 1624, and proved Aug. 29, 1625, he 
appoints his well beloved William Payne, of Nowton, co. Suffolk, gentle- 
man, his executor, and leaves his now wife Anne an annual anuity of £40 
lawful money, towards her maintenance during her life. 

To son Robert £400, to be paid him by sums of £100 a year. To his 
other son Thomas £300, to be paid him in sums of £50 a year; and to his 
daughter Elizabeth £300, to be paid her in sums of £50 a year. He leaves 
numerous bequests to others, and the residue of all his goods, chattels, ready 
money and debts of whatever kind and nature they be, he wholly and free- 
ly gives to his executor towards his charges, and for bringing his body de- 
cently to the earth. This Henry Townsend or Townshend, for we find 
his name spelt in both ways, was buried at Gedding, co. Suffolk, Aug. 22, 
1625, and the original copy of his will was delivered to his executor, Aug. 5, 
1626. 

His third son Thomas was born at Bracon-Ash, and after the sale of the 
Norfolk estates he resided at Gedding, co. Suffolk, until his majority, when 
he moved to the neighborhood of London, where his uncle Thomas Forthe 
resided; who was son and heir of Robert Forthe, D.C.L. and LL.D., de- 
ceased, whose funeral was solemnized at St. Gregory’s Church, near St. 
Paul’s, with heraldic ceremonies, Oct. 13, 1595 ; he having died the 3d of the 
same, seized of the manor of Levehurst in Lambert, and of Palmer alias 
Tylehurst in Croyden, both near Southwark, co. Surry. Tradition and 
family records inform us that Thomas Townsend came from London, and 
settled at Lynn, in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, about 1635, and as 
John Winthrop, his cousin, was governor of this colony, it is probable that 
his puritanical inclination caused him to select a homein New-England where 
many of his kinsmen and neighbors had emigrated a few years before.’ His 
wife was Mary, probably a sister of John Newgate or Newdigate, a mer- 
chant of Boston, who was born in Southwark, near London bridge, in 1590, 
and who in his will dated May 8, 1665, calls him brother-in-law, and leaves 
him a legacy of £10, to be paid him within one year after his decease. 

1. Tuomas Townsend was granted 60 acres of land with Lord Brook 
and others by the town of Lynn, in 1638, and he owned other lands near 
the iron works and at Rumney Marsh, Chelsea. His town-house and lot 
of 7 acres was on the south side the mill street near the common, and next 
the Mansfield property, and it was sold by his grandson Thomas, son of 
Andrew, to Daniel Mansfield, of Lynn, July 25, 1702. 

He was made a freeman March 14, 1639, calls himself husbandman in his 
well-drawn deeds of gift to his children, and from his serving the public on 
more than one occasion, seems to have been an important citizen, and from 
papers bearing his name, and his beautiful autograph, now to be seen in the 
secretary of state’s office in Boston, we have sufficient evidence of his abili- 
ty. He died in Lynn, Dec. 22, 1677, aged 83, and his wife Mary died of 
camp-fever, probably at the house of her son Andrew, Feb. 28, 1692. 
They had :— 

2. i. Tomas, born about 1637. 

3. ii. Samvgn, b. in Lynn about 1638. 
4. iii. Joun, b. in Lynn about 1640. 

5. iv. Anprew, b. in Lynn about 1642. 


v. Evizaseru, b. in Lynn about 1644; m. Samuel Mansfield, of Lynn, 
Dec. 22, 1669. 
1 A mass of circumstantial evidence to be embodied in a memorial volume when publish- 


ed has satisfied several expert genealogists and myself that Thomas Townsend son of Henry 
and Margaret was identical with the settler at Lynn. 
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2. Tuomas* (Zhomas'), born, supposed in Lynn, where he lived and 
died. He married probably Mary, daughter of Samuel Davis, was mem- 
ber of second church, Boston, Oct. 30, 1681, and freeman 1683. He is 
left a legacy by his father, in deed of gift to his brother Andrew, March 24, 
1694-5, aad his will was proved July 1, 1700: leaves wife his property, 
but if she marries again it goes to his children. Appoints his wife execu- 
trix. They had :— 


JosEPH, born 23 10th mo. 1665. 
. Tuomas, ‘* Dec. 10, 1667. 
iii. Susannan, b. Nov. 5, 1772. 
" ae twins, b. Nov. 21, 1674. 
i. Naruan, b. July 5, 1677, 
i. Priscriza, b. Sept. 20, 1679. 
iii. Exisna, b. Sept. 9, 1680; d. Oct. 1, 1693. 
. Bensamm, b. Jan. 10, 1682. 
Hezrxuu, b. April 12, 1685. 
. Toorny, b. April 25, 1688. 
ii. Jostan, b. May 8, 1690; d. Sept. 28, 1695. 
xiii. Tuomas, b. Oct. 1692. 


8. Samuet? ( Thomas" ), born in Lynn, and settled at Rumney Marsh, 
or Chelsea, Mass., where he held several important offices. Married Abi- 
gail daughter of Samuel Davis, who leaves her a legacy. He was execu- 
tor for his son Jeremiah’s estate, which was proved Nov. 19, 1690. He 
was also executor for his brother Andrew’s estate, which inventory was 
taken March 10, 1692-3, and was appointed guardian for his children, Abi- 
gail and David. He lived and died in Chelsea, and his gravestone is 
still to be seen in the old burying ground, bearing, date Dec. 21, 1704. 
His wife died Jan. 2, 1728, aged 87. They had:— 

i. Jxeremran, b. 1660; d. Sept. 6, 1690. — 

ii. Samuet, b. 1662; d. Nov. 18, 1723; m. Ist wife Elizabeth, d. Nov. 20, 
1699 ; 2d wife Eliz. Bucknam. 

iii. Davin, b. Feb. 29, 1666; died an infant. 

iv. Jonatuan, b. Sept. 10, 1668; d. April 16, 1718; m. Elizabeth Waltham, 
March 22, 1695, d. Mar. 30, 1749, aged 83. 

v. dome, D- Jan. 30, 1672; d. Noy. 17, 1719 ; m. Abraham Cole, Sept. 30, 


1697. 

vi. Soromon, b. Aug. 1, 1676 ; d.17—; m. Ist wife Elizabeth Jarvis, June 
20, 1698 ; m. 2d wife Esther Sugars. 

vii. Exzas, b. March 2, 1678; d. Nov. 1738 ; m. Rebecca. 

viii. ABRAHAM, b. May 20, 1682 ; d. May 20, 1746 ; m. Mary Eustice, Nov. 30, 
1708, d. Jan. 28,1718 ; 2d wife Judith. 

6. ix. Isaac, twin brother of Abraham, b. May 20,1682 ;-d. Jan. 16, 1718; m. 

Anne Ranger, July 6, 1703, d. Nov. 8, 1726, aged 50. 


4. Jonn® (Zhomas'), born in Lynn, and settled in Reading, Mass. ; 
freeman May 8, 1678. His father gave him a farm of 60 acres in the town 
of Lynn, Nov. 23, 1668, and he bought of Edward Taylor lands in Reading, 
June 1, 1675. His will is dated Jan. 15, 1722-3, and he is called of Lynn 
in the co. of Essex, yeoman; appoints son Daniel executor. 

First wife Sarah, daughter of John Pearson, married March 27, 1668. 
She died July 9, 1689. He died Dec. 14, 1726-7. ‘They had: 


i. Gzxorcs, probably his son, m. Rebecca. 

ii. Saran, b. Sept. 4, 1673; m. Deacon Brown Emerson. 

iii. Joun, b. March 17, 1675; d. 1757; m. Sarah Boutwell, 1698, b. 1677. 
iv. Mary, b. Sept. 2, 1677; d. July 6, 1717. 

v. Hannan, b. Feb. 11, 1680. 

vi. Exizaperu, b. Nov. 9, 1683; m. Jonathan Nichols, April 11, 1753. 
vii. Noan, b. Aug. 30, 1686; d. Dec. 15, 1713. 

viii. Esznzzer, b. July 3, 1689. 
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Second wife Mehitable, probably daughter of Nicholas Brown, married 
April 23, 1690, and died July, 1735. They had: 
ix. Txomas, b. Oct. 7, 1692; d. June 1, 1716; m. 
x. Menrrastz, b. April 28, 1695; d. Sept. 1, 1695; m. 
xi. Marrna, b. Aug. 14, 1697; d. May 27, 1729; m. (1726. 
xii. Danret, b. April 1, i700 ; d. Oct. 10, 1761 ; m. Lydia Sawyer, Oct. 18, 

5. Anprew* ( Thomas’), born in Lynn; made freeman April 18, 1691. 
His father gave him in deed of gift, dated June 1, 1674, 2 acres of land, part 
of his town lot, south side the Mill street near the commons in Lynn. Was 
a soldier in Captain Gardner’s company, and was wounded in the great battle 
fought with the Narragansett Indians in Rhode Island, Dec. 19, 1675, and 
his children were afterward granted lands in Worcester county, Mass. He 
married, July 18, 1678, Abigail, daughter of John Collins of Lynn. They 
both died of camp fever, he on the 10th of Feb. 1692, she on the 22d of Feb. 
following. They had: 

i, Tuomas, b. June 12, 1679; d. 

ii. Asigatn, b. Jan. 93, 1680 : d. Feb. 22, 1692. 

iii. Etizasetru, b. May 31, 1683 ; d. 

iv. Mary, b. July 7, 1685; d. Dec. 10, 1685. 

v. AnpREWw, b b. Feb: 13, 1686 ; d. Dec. 1688 

vii. Danret, b. Dec. 1688 ; married, had children, settled in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

viii. Dayip, b. April 6, 1691; m. Mabel Shippie. 

6. Isaac® (Samuel? Thomas’), born in Chelsea and settled in Boston. 
He bought, April 20, 1716, lands on Winter Street, of Henry Bridgman, 
joining to Col. Penn Townsend’ son N. W.and N. E. He was killed at a 
fire in Boston, Jan. 16, 1717-18, aged 37. Married, July 6, 1703, Anne, 
daughter of Edmund Ranger. She died Nov. 8, 1726, aged 50. They had: 

i, Isaac, b. March 25, 1704; d. A pril 26, 1785, in Sieten. 
ii. Epenezer, b. Jan. 2, 1705 ; d. Sept. 28, 1708, in Boston. 
7. iii. Jeremian, b. Nov. 12, 171 d. Jan. 6, '1803, in New-Haven. 
iv. ANNE, b. June 27, 1714; ” June 2, 1744, in Boston; m. David Bell, 
Aug. 28, 1735, d. “9 2, 1744-5. 
EBENEZER, b. June 22, 1716; d. Dec. 3, 1775, 3 * uealeeaneads m. Eliza- 
beth Larman, Nov. 23, 1738, d. Aug. 30, 1 

7. Jeremian* (Jsaac,? Samuel,? Thomas’), “ong in Boston, Mass. 
Moved with his family and brother ‘Ebenezer to New-Haven, Conn., where 
they settled May 20, 1739. He bought lands the year before (March 10, 
1738) of Mindwell Jones in the Governor’s Quarters for £16; also buys 
Dec. 10, 1739, of Ebenezer Mix, one-half of house and lot, one acre more 
or less, on the N. W. corner of the Green or Market Place. He again buys, 
April 6, 1742, the other half for £260. Also house and land of Elizabeth 
Perkins. His first wife was Hannah, daughter of John Kneeland or Cleland 
of Boston, Mass.; married April 16, 1734. She died July 30, 1744, aged 
33. Married second wife, Rebecca Parkman, widow of Captain Coit. of 
Boston (who was lost on a voyage from the West Indies), Oct. 9, 1746. 
She died in New-Haven, Jan. 15, 1788, aged 67. 

Mr. Townsend left to his descendants a record of his family, together with 
a tradition which has been of the greatest assistance to the compiler of this 
genealogy. He died in New-Haven, Jan. 6, 1803. His children by first 
wife were: 

i. Jeremian, b. Jan. 20, ve th d. Sept. 24, a in New-Haven ; m. 
Abigail Woodbridge, d. May 20, 1768, aged 31 
ii. Isaac, ’b. July 18, 1735; ; 28, 1736, in New-Haven. 
8. iii. name, iw 13, 1737; d. June, 1818, in New-Haven; m. Elizabeth 
itchcoc 
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iv. Joun, b. July 22, 1739; d. Nov. 30, 1739, in New-Haven. 

vy. Samugn, b. Oct. 14, 1740; d. Aug. ’29, 1795, in East-Haven; m. Sarah 
Treadway, d. Feb. A 1801, aged 64. 

vi. Hannan, b. Nov. 29, 1742; d. May 31, 1773, in New-Haven. 

His children by second wife, Rebecca (Parkman) Coit, were: 

vii. NaTHanrEt, b. Oct. 10, ae d. 1818, in Norwich, Conn.; m. Hannah 
Hughes, d. 1802, ag 

viii. Joun, Aug. 1, “ie d. Feb. 1833, in New-Haven, Conn.; m. 
Martha Beards! ey, d ~ : ane J, aged 45. 

ix. Repecca, b. Dec. 14, 1751; 

Me Wiis, b. Dec. 7, "1753 ; if 

xi. Tmorny, b. Nov. 10, 1755; d. Feb. 15, 1832; m. Hannah Alling. 

8. Isaac’ (Jeremiah,* Isaac,® Samuel,? Thomas’), born in Boston, came 
a child to New-Haven with his parents. Commenced business in New- 
Haven, but moved to Stratford, Conn., about 1763, where he owned lands, 
and most of his children were born. About 1783 he removed to New-Haven, 
where he lived the remainder of his life. His wife was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Jacob and Abigail (Butler) Hitchcock, of Springfield, Mass., born Aug. 
5, 1741, died Nov. 9, 1792. They had: 

i. Etizasetu, b. Nov. 1, 1762; d. Jan. 15, 1842, unmarried. 
9. ii. Isaac, b. Feb. 4, 1765; d. Nov. 5, 1841; m. Rhoda Atwater. 
iii. KNEELAND, b. March 20, 1767 ; a. May i5, 1844; m. Sarah Thompson. 
iv. Jacos, b. ‘April 10, 1769; d. May 7, 1852; m. first wife, Betsey Clark ; 
second wife, Eunice Atwater. 
v. Asicatt, b. Sept. 4, 1771; d. May 30, 1814, unmarried. 
vi. Mary, b. Jan. 29, i774; 4d. Dec. 26, 1788, unmarried. 
vii. Saran, b. 1776; d. May 1, 1844; m. Joel "Atwater. 
viii. ANNE, ’b. May 20, 1779 ; d. Nov. 18, 1861, unmarried. 
ix. Wuu1am, b. May 12, 1781; d. July 28, 1849; m. Maria Lampson. 

9. Isaac® (Jsaac,’ Jeremiah,* Isaac, Samuel,? Thomas’), born in Strat- 
ford, Conn. In the year 1781, ‘when but 16 years of age, he joined a Con- 
necticut regiment under the command of Col. Meigs, and served until the close 
of the war of the revolution. He commenced business as a merchant in 
New-Haven, 1788-9, and was largely interested in mercantile pursuits by 
land and sea. Was interested in landed estates in Virginia, Vermont, Con- 
necticut and Ohio. In the latter state he was joint owner with his brothers 
of the town of Townsend, Huron co. During the last war with England he 
was with his son Isaac Henry (late professor of law in Yale College) taken 
prisoner by one of the enemy’s armed vessels cruising in Long Island sound, 
while on the passage to New-Haven from New-York on board the packet 
sloop “ Susan,” Oct. 9, 1814. They were taken to Plum Island and de- 
tained on H. B. Majesty’s ship “ Pomone,” Captain Carteret, until ransomed. 

Mr. Townsend retired from active business soon after the war on an ample 
fortune, and his business was successfully carried on by his sons. He married 
Rhoda, daughter of David and Elizabeth (Bassett) Atwater, April 11, 1795. 
She was born in Hamden, Conn., May 13, 1766, and died in ‘New-Haven, 
April 10, 1840, aged 74 years. They had: 

10. i. Wu.1am Knzexanp, b. June 3, 1796; d. Sept. 23, 184 

ii. Eizaseru Mary, b. Feb. 18, 1798 m. Isaac Beers, Nov. 26, 1821. 

iii. Isaac Atwater, b. Dee. 2, 1799 : d. June, 1803. 

iv. Caries Henry, b. June 26, 1801; d. July 1, 1803. 

v. Isaac Henry, b. April 25, 1803 ; d. June 11, 1847. 

vi. Jane Mariz, b. May 1, 1805 ; d. Dec. 15, 1814. 

vii. GEORGE ATWATER, b. Oct. 28, 1807; m. first wife, Julliet Sanford ; 
second wife, ve Parker. 

viii. Eurty Avcusta, b. Sept. 28, 1810; m. David Sanford, of Newtown, 
Conn., Oct. 5, 1831. 
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10. Wirtiam Kneeranp’ (Jsaac,* Isaac,’ Jeremiah,* Isaac Samuel? 
Thomas’), born in New-Haven, educated at the Hopkins Grammar 
School, and commenced life as a merchant—Was lieutenant of 2d com- 
pany governor’s horse guards of the State of Connecticut—justice of the 
peace and representative for the town of East-Haven to the Connecticut 
state assembly. About 1830, on account of ill health he retired from 
business and made his residence at Bayridge, Raynham, in the town of East 
Haven, a property which he bought of his father and uncle some time before, 
which was once a part of the original grant by the New-Haven colony to 
William Tuttle, the maternal ancestor of his wife Eliza Ann eldest daughter 
of Hervey and Nancy (Bradley) Mulford, whom he married Dec. 3, 1820, 
and was born in New-Haven, Nov. 26, 1798, and now living, 1874. This 
lady’s lineage has been traced back to more than fifty of the first settlers of 
New-England, among them John Howland and John Tilly pilgrim fathers of 
the “Mayflower,” 1620. They had:— 

11. i. Wauwram Isaac, b. Nov. 28, 1822. 
12. ii. James Mutrorp, b. Jan. 20, 1825. 
iii. Grorce Henry, b. in New-Haven, Dec. 28, 1826; married Oct. 22, 
1862, Mary Gertrude, daughter of James and Margaret (Snedecker) 
Buckelew, of Jamesburg, N. J., where she was born Nov. 12, 1838. 
ivy. Freperick Atwater, b. in New-Haven, March 23, 1829. 
v. Roserr Raikes, b. in East Haven, Dec. 22, 1831; d. June 30, 1857; 
m. Mar. 21, 1853, Almira N., dau. of Hezekiah and Nancy (Land- 
fair) Tuttle, of Fair Haven, Conn., where she was b. Oct. 17, 1833. 
13. vi. CHartgs Hervey, b. Nov. 26, 1833. 
vii. Trwotny Begrs, b. Nov. 21, 1835. 
14. viii. Epwarp Howarp, b. April 8, 1840. 
ix. Ex1za Motrorp, b. Dec. 3, 1842, in Kast Haven ; married Oct. 13, 1863, 
Charles Augustus Lindsley, of New-York. 


11. Writiam Isaac® ( William K,,' Isaac,® Isaac,5 Jeremiah,* Isaac, 
Samuel,? Thomas' ), born in New-Haven; married April 22, 1850, Elizabeth 
B., daughter of Col. Mason A. and Elizabeth (Bradley) Durand, of New- 
Haven, where she was born April 7, 1828. They had :— 

i. Exizasera Duranp, b. Feb. 11, 1851; d. May 27, 1857. 


12. James Moutrorp® ( William K.,' Isaac,° Isaac,’ Jeremiah,‘ Isaac? 
Samuel,? Thomas’), born in New-Haven; married Sept. 1, 1847, Maria 
Theresa daughter of Epaphras and Sarah (Hall) Clark, of Middletown, 
Conn., where she was born Oct. 10, 1828. They had:— 

i. Wuttram Kneexanp, b. June 12, 1848; married July 1, 1874, Mary 
L., ‘ay owed of Winston J. and Mary cme ae eon Trowbridge, 
of New-Haven, Conn. She was born in Barbadoes, May 6, 1857. 

ii. Jamzs Mu.rorp, b. May 26, 1852. 

13. Cartes Herver' ( William K.,’ Isaac,’ Isaac,’ Jeremiah,* Isaac, 
Samuel,? Thomas’), born in East-Haven; married April 26, 1871, Mary 
Ann, daughter of Henry and Elizabeth (Prescott) Hotchkiss, of New- 
Haven, where she was born Dec. 5, 1839. They had :— 

i. Henry Horcuxiss Townsnenp, born in New-Haven Sept. 30, 1874. 


14. Epwarp Howarp’? ( William K.,’ Isaac,’ Isaac,5 Jeremiah,* Isaac; 
Samuel, Thomas’ ), born in East Haven; married April 28, 1869, Alice 
Eliza, daughter of Caleb S. and Mary (Foster) Maltby, of New-Haven, 
Conn. She was born April 4, 1843, in Triadelphia, Va. They had :— 

i. Mavp, b. in New-Haven, June 21, 1871; died July 25, 1871. 


Colonial history mentions several of the name who emigrated from 
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England to the American colonies in the 17th century, and as many of their 
descendants now claim the Norfolk family as the “parent stem,” the com- 
piler cannot close this attempt to record his own family without making 
mention of them. The pioneers of their several families were :—Richard, of 
James-city, Virginia, 1620; William, of Boston, Mass., 1634; Martin, of 
Watertown, Mass., 1644; John Henry and Richard (brothers), of New- 
England and New-York, 1640-50; Richard, of Philadelphia, 1682; Jo- 
seph, of Philadelphia, 1712. 

The exact relationship these Townsends bore to each other has not yet 
been determined, but enough has been discovered by late researches in 
England to suggest that they were of the same family. A thorough search 
will perhaps connect all the American pioneers with the chief family of 
Raynham, Norfolkshire. 





BROOKFIELD MINUTE-MEN, 1774. 


Tue following is a copy of a “‘ covenant’ entered into by a company of minute-men 
in Brookfield in 1774, which was found among the papers of the late Daniel Gil- 
bert, Esq., of North Brookfield, Mass. Some of the names are badly written and 
difficult to decypher. Henry I. Warers. 
WE the subscribers, Inlisted agreeable to the vote of the provincial Con- 

gress as minute or Piequit men in the Town of Brookfield for the term of 

six months after the date, &c. under the command of Joseph Gilbert, Cap- 
tain, and Will”. Ayers, First Lev‘. and Peter Harwood, 2* Lev‘. and Abner 

How Ens", do hereby solemnly covenant and agree that we will muster, 

exercise and do our utmost to obtain the art military, and subject ourselves 

to the command of our said captain and the subalterns of his company by 
us chosen and appointed, and if any dispute shall arise or if any of us shall 
not give such obediance to his and their order as he or they shall think 

Reasonable and Just the same shall be Determined by the Major part of 

the Company; and we severally agree that we will at all times submit to 

such order discipline and censure as shall be so determined. Witness our 

hands this fourteenth day of November 1774. 


John Ranger David Chambers William Ayres 2¢ 
Jonathan Marbel Jonath. Barns Peter Harwood 
John Stevens Daniel Barns Abner How 
Will™ Watson jun’. Joseph Wate Joseph Bush, jun: 
Timothy Hall Charles Knowlton Reuben Gilbert 
David Watson Jonas Brigham Obd". Bartlet 
Sam! Watson Joseph Stevens Belh' Washburn 
Rubn Hamblton jun* Ezra Richmond Atkin Babbet 
John Bell Asa Wate Josiah Hinchar 
Robert Graham Obdiah Rice Abner Bruce 
James Washbourn Merrick Rice Will™ Barns. 
Weyman Bartlett Abner Bartlett Benj. Ayer 

M’. Onesep* Ayres John Hubbard Char’. Bruce 
Solomon Barns Will” Bowman Peter Washbon 
Emery Wollock Benj. Wellington Hope Edson 
Moses Ayres jun Joseph Gilbert ——ae 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE TOWN OF YORK. 


Taken from a manuscript found among the papers of the late Judge DAVID SEWALL, supposed 
to have been written in 1792. Comm. by the Hon. JosEPH WILLIAMSON, of Belfast, Me, 
Our Fathers, where are they? and the Prophets, do they live 

Sorever ?— Zacu. 1-5. : 


HIS day, being the 25 Jan’y, O.S., brings to our remembrance what 
we have heard (handed down by tradition) from our fathers who are 
all long since numbered with the dead, and what is also recorded in the 
page of history by several writers soon after the melancholly transaction 
took place, how the inhabitants of the town of York were suddenly 
surprised and attacked, one hundred years ago, this very morning, by the 
cruel and merciless savages of the wilderness. What numbers the 
inhabitants consisted of, at the time of this carnage, has never been 
correctly ascertained. But they were so considerable as to have a settled 
minister for some years preceeding. The Rev. Shubael Dummer, was that 
fatal Monday morning, shot down near his own door, not far from where 
the late Elder Richard Milbury lived (then about 19 years of age), and 
where his descendants of the 3 & 4 generations now occupy. From the 
best accounts we have, about 50 persons were killed outright, and 100 
captivated. The houses and property on this (north) side of the river, 
where the principal settlement and improvements were made, were all 
burnt and destroyed, except four garrisoned houses, viz., Alcock’s, Prebble’s, 
Harmon’s and Norton’s. After this sad catastrophe, it is said, the 
inhabitants had serious thoughts of abandoning the town altogether, but a 
majority of them determined to remain. Such, however, was their 
extreme poverty, and to so low a situation were they reduced by this 
destruction of persons and property, that a few years after, the town, in 
their corporate capacity, by their agents, contracted with a person in 
Portsmouth to come and erect a mill for grinding corn into meal: and 
besides large grants of land in timber, agreed that all the inhabitants 
should, always afterwards, carry their corn to that mill while it should be 
kept up for that purpose. What numbers remained after the destruction, 
does not now appear; probably, 150, as many as were killed and 
captivated. Indeed, 150, from the usual increase of new settlements, by 
doubling in twenty years, would now have amounted to 4800. But we 
find from the enumeration of the inhabitants made the last year, they 
scarcely amounted to 3000, from whence we may calculate, that more may 
have at various times emigrated from the town for the last 100 years, than 
have come into it from other places. 

The meeting-house which was standing at that time, and which remained 
several years afterwards, was near or upon the spot where the late David 
Bragdon’s dwelling-house now stands (about 100 rods south of the present 
meeting-house). In that house, the Rev. Samuel Moody preached some 
years; after which, the people increasing in this part of the town, and 
finding the said house too straight for them, erected the present house of 
worship in the year 1747. About the year 1735, the town was divided 
into two parishes, in which have been three settled ministers, (viz. Dummer 
& Moody, 1 [Parish] & Chandler, 2 [ Parish. ] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Heratvic Query.—Doug- 
lass Merritt, of this city, a 
member of the New-York 
Genealogical and Biographi- 
cal Society, saw in a heraldic 
work, supposed to be the 
sketch-book of some New- 
England Herald Painter, evi- 
dently about 40 to 50 years 
old, a drawing of the arms, 
of which the wood-cut is a 
copy and which were ascribed 

~ to a family cf Merritt. He 
wishes to know what family 
<\ claimed the arms, or at least 


tory. 

The book was said to have 

=~, been the property of a former 

engraver of Boston. If my 
memory serves me right, his 
name was Wagner, and he is 
since dead. ‘The book is in 
the possession of John J. 
Latting, of the New-York 
Genealogical and Biographi- 
cal Society. James User. 

9 Murray St., N. Y. 


Hatze.—A family history of 

the descendants of Thomas 

Hale, of Newbury, Mass. 

(1635), in both male and fe- 

male lines, is in course of preparation. All information relative to the family is de- 

sired. Address, Rosert $8. Hatz, Elizabethtown, Essex Co., N. Y.; Evczne Hatz, 
Ellsworth, Maine; Gzo. S. Hatz, 39 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


Hontock. (Suffolk Co. Deeds, xxxii.-139.) Johanna Stone and Hannah Battar, 
widows, of Boston, and Warwick Palfray and wife Elizabeth, of Salem, three 
daus. and co: h: of Johanna Hunlock, of Boston, dec’d, convey real estate to John 
Wheelwright. Jonathan Williams had m. Mary another heiress. 

H. F. Warers. 


Krupa Fawity [Ructsrer, vol. xxviii. 241].—Elizabeth, widow of William Rey- 
ner and 2d wife of Henry Kimball, had previously been the second wife of Hum- 
gy Gilbert, of Ipswich Hamlet, and probably the mother of his only son, John. 

ir. Gilbert died Feb. 13, 1657-8, and his widow relict, Elizabeth, married 24 Sept. 
1658, William Rayner (or Reiner, or Raynor), who d. Oct. 26, 1672. She was a much- 
marrying woman, and, not content with her former experience, after the death of 
her third husband, Kimball, she took to herself a fourth, viz. : Daniel Kilham, 
Sen., of Ipswich, with whom she unites in a deed, 25 Dec., 1679, conveying to John 
Lambson the “* privilege and commonage belonging to ye house y‘ formerly was sd 
Gilbert’s and Raynor’s”’; the said house ‘‘ standing in Ipswich bounds on North 
side of Boston Road as he enters into Wenham from Ipswich ”’ :—Acknowledged 

by Elizabeth Kilham, 19th J une, 1684. Wit. Samuel Adams and Isaac Comins, 
Henry F, Warers. 
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Gitsert, BenJamin anp JosepH, Mitrrary Commissions, 1744-1776.—*‘ William 
Shirley, Esq., Captain-General and Governor in Chief in and over His Majesty’s 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New-England, &. 

“To Benjamin Gilbert, Gentleman.” Appointing ‘‘ the said Benj. Gilbert to be 
ensign of the company under the command of Captain John Dodge, in the regiment 
whereof Robert Hall, Esq. is colonel, being part of the forces raised within this 
Province for an expedition against Cape Breton, of which Forces William Pepperell, 
~ is appointed Commander in Chief,”’ &. &c. 

his commission was signed by Gov. Shirley on the seventh of February, 1744. 

From ‘‘ Thomas Hutchinson, Esquire ; Captain-General and Governor in Chief 
= and over His Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts-Bay and Vice Admiral of 
the same. 

**To Joseph Gilbert, Gentl".’’ Appointing ‘‘ the said Joseph Gilbert to be 
Lieutenant of the third military Company of Foot, in the Town of Brookfield, 
whereof James Converse is Captain, and in the Regiment of Militia in the County 
of Worcester, whereof John Murray, Esqr. is Colonel.” 

Dated 27th of April, 1772. 

On the 6th of August, 1772, Lieutenant Gilbert ‘‘ took the oath appointed to be 
taken by Act of Parliament instead of the oath of Allegiance and Supremacy, re- 
pealed, and subscribed the Test or Declaration therein contained, and likewise took 
the oath respecting the Bills of credit of the Neighbouring Governments.” 

‘** The Major Part of the Counci of the Massachusetts-Bay in New-England. To 
Joseph Gilbert, Esquire,”? Appointing him “colonel of the fourth Regiment of 
Militia in the county of Worcester. ’’ 

Given at Watertown the 14th of February, 1776. 

Salem, Mass. H. F. Warers. 





Atkinson, Kine, Osern, Winstow.—In the Recisrer for January, 1874 [xxviii. 
83], was given the connection of Theodore Atkinson, 4th, with “* my relation George 
King,”’ to whom he bequeathed property. ‘The closing paragraph, regarding Abi- 
gail Atkinson’s several marriages, I am able to revise and correct from information 
given me by J. F. Trott, Esq., of Niagara Falls,\N. Y. 

John Winslow, son of John, and born in 1669, married, 18 June, 1689, Abigail, 
daughter of Theodore Atkinson 2d. He died 1 January 1694-5. They had chil- 

en : he 

1. Elizabeth Winslow, born 23 April, 1692. 

2. John Winslow, born 31 Dec. 1693 ; married 21 Sept. 1721, Sarah Pierce. He 
died at sea, 15 Octo. 1731, and his widow married, in 1749, Nathaniel 
Sargent, of Portsmouth, N. H. ‘She died 8 August, 1771. A son, 
Joshua Winslow, was paymaster in the British arm 

Abigail (Atkinson). widow of 0 
Oborne (sometimes written Osborne). He died 24 Nov. 1712. They had thildfen : 

1. Abigail Oborne, born 7 March, 1702-3; married William King, and was the 
mother of George King, ‘‘ my relation.”’ *) 

2. William Oborne, born 13 July, 1706. 

3. James Oborne, born 16 Sept. 1707: died 1709., 


Abigail (Atkinson-Winslow), widow of James Oborne, married (3d) 8 Sept. 
1714, Samuel Penhallow, and had : 
1. Richard Penhallow, born 30 Decerfiber, 1715. . 


It will be seen that this. substitutes ‘‘ Oborne”’ in place of “‘ Obern,” and makes 
the name the same as ‘‘ Osborne,’”’ which is a name still in New-Hampshige. 
The facts here given were taken from a record book of ‘* Joshua Winslow,” dated 


744. A. H. Quint. 
New-Bedford, Mass. me 





WaAsHBURN goer xxviii. 331].—Edward Tilson, who was born in England, 
came over with his wife Joanna and one or two of his children, and settled in Ply- 


mouth before 1638. He died in 1669, ‘‘ very aged”’ ; he had five children. The 
oungest, Ephraim, married Elizabeth, daughter of William Hoskins, July 7, 1666 ; 
phraim died Oct. 8, 1715, ‘‘ aged.’’ His fourth child was Mercy, who married 
Josiah Washburn, of Bridgewater, February 11, 1702. 
Canton, Mass. D. T. V. Hunroon. 


hn Winslow, married (ods, 11 May, 1702, James— 
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Wuarrace, Ratzs on Lona Wuarr, Boston, in 1771 anp 1871, RESPECTIVELY. 


1771 1871 
Barrels Merchdz® one penny each. Barrels, 4 cts. each— 
Equal to three pence. 


rT eS 


Hhds. Salt two pence ‘ Hhds. Salt, 8 cts. each— 
Equal to six pence. 
Bundles Hay a “ = Bundles Hay, 64 cts. Pm 
P ‘ Equal to four and half pence. 
Shingles, per M. = = ™ Shingles, 10 cts. per M.— 
ual to seven and four-fifths pence. 
' Boards ‘“ eight “ ‘ Boards, 40 cts. per M.— 
Equal to twenty-eight & 8-10ths pence. 
; Mahogany ‘  - © Mahogany, 50 cts. for 480 feet— 
Equal to seventy-five pence. H 
Staves “ _ = Staves, 80 cts. per M.— 


Equal to fifty-eight pence. 
Merchdz®, per ton 7" = = Merchandize, 30 to 40 cts. per ton.— 
Equal to twenty-one to 29 pence. 
Dockage per day, } 75 cts.—equal to { 
for small vessels, 4s. 6d. 


‘ The rates in 1771 were computed in colonial currency, at 6s. to the $1. | 
The corporate name of what is commonly styled Long Wharf, is ‘‘ Boston Pier i 

or the Long Wharf.”’ Gxorce Watson Prescott, | 
Wharfinger’s Clerk. 


Dockage per day, 


for small vessels } one shilling. 





Grew, Newemran, M.D., F.R.S.—Can any of your readers inform me if this cele- 
brated naturalist, who died in 1712, left any children? His biographers differ 
materially in their statements regarding hisage. The Rev. Frederick Leigh Colville, 
M.A., a recent writer, says of him in ‘‘ The Worthies of Warwickshire who lived 
between 1500 and 1800”: ‘* He was esteemed the first and most eminent vegetable 
anatomist and physiologist of this country, was the son of Dr. Obadiah Grew of 
Coventry. He was born in 1644” (this date differs from some authorities who 
state he was born in 1628), ‘‘ probably at Atherstone, and received baptism at the 
adjoining church at Mancetter.”’ 

3 he writer is acquainted with the general biographical sketches of Nehemiah 
l Grew, and of his father the Rev. Dr. Obadiah Grew, who was a prominent figure in 
the troublous times of Charles the First, having twice interceded with Cromwell 
for the life of the king, and was one of the non-conformists who suffered persecution. 


el wa F 


, and 


= Anthony & Wood, Calamy, and Granger, contain a variety of information con- 
: cerning these two persons, but nothing of their descendants, with the exception of 
2 the latter authority perhaps, who seems to be of the opinion that descendants either 


lineal or collateral, of the Rev. Dr. Obadiah Grew, were living in England about the 

time of his writing. It is presumed that some of them, or at least a collateral 

branch, came to America, as a family bearing this name from Warwickshire settled 

in Boston in the last century. 
The Williams Library, of ndon, which is said to be rich in MSS. relating to 

the non-conformists, may contain something which will throw light on this ques- 

tion. Any information on this subject will be most thankfully acknowledged. 

3 Camden, New-Jersey. Witt Joan Ports. 





Ricwarpson Famuity [Recister, vol. xxviii. p. 327, foot-note].— Mr. Wyman 
tells me that Lydia (wife of Benjamin) Richardson was daughter of Robert Scot, 
who came from he before 1695—and had wife Esther. Lydia was 1 ~ 11 (7) 
1693, xet. abt. 20, and mar. Ist, Samuel Whittemore (son of Samuel and Hannah), 
and 2d, Benj. Richardson. “ . F, Warers. 





Prerce.—To which family of this name did William Pierce, who was living be- 
tween 1760 and 1769, belong? Has any one papers or ancient documents from 1700 
to 1769, inclusive, in which the name of this person is mentioned? Where and 
when did he die? BR. F. B. 
New-York, N. Y. 
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Bankes, Hatnorne, Morey. [From Essex Co. Court Papers.]—Did Major Wil- 
liam Hathorne, of Salem, and Roger Morey, of Providence, marry sisters of Lydia 
Bankes, sometime of Salem, N. E., and afterward of Maidstone, Co. of Kent, Eng- 
land? I find three letters from Mrs. Bankes to Major Hathorne, written at Maid- 
stone. One, of June 14, 1646, calls him ‘‘ Dear Brother,’’ and speaks of things 
** left w™ my brother Mooeery.’’ Another, of August 28, 1646, begins, ‘‘ Beloued 
brother.’’? She had ‘ sent a letter by Mr. Eldred ;’’ and she again refers to things 
left ‘‘ at my brother Mories.”” The P. S., which I copy entire, seems to refer to Sir 
George Downing ; it runs as follows :—‘‘ pray let my Inderred respect be presented 
to your wife as all so to M=: Downind & her hosband desiring them to reioyce with 
me for that the lord is ples to make her sone a Instrement of praise In the hartes 
of tose [those] that regoyce to hear the Sperrit of god poured forth apon our 
yong men according to his word let her know that he prech In our toun of maid- 
ston a day or to befor this letter wass wrot to the great soport of our Sperites.” 
The third letter is dated 18th April, 1648 ; in it she desires to Co whether she has 
anything in Mr. Boarman’s hands, ‘‘ of Ipswich ;”’’ speaks of ‘* 19! in goodman 
Jobnson’s hands,”’ and ‘* those things in Roger Moories hands.” * * * ‘* Let 
my christian respects be presented to my deare sister y" wife’’ &c. &c. Ina P.S. 
she says, ‘**‘ my Brother Head hath written to you this yeare.’’ Major Hathorne 
seems to have been acting as her agent or attorney to manage, or rather to sell, her 
estate in this country and remit to her the mene: I find his bill of exchange on 
** M Robert Hathorne at Mt John Winches one Ludgat hill london.’’—19. 10ber : 
1651. And in his account current he specifies 

** Bill of exchange on my brother, paid by mt. Winch in London 100'> 
‘* Difference uponexchange _. : , : . . ; - 26!b 
** Journey to Providence to Roger Morie,”’ &. &e. 

These papers were used in a case to determine the ownership of the Plains Farm, 
formerly belonging to Col. John Humphrey, adjoining to the farm of Mr. Hugh 
Peters, in Marblehead, and that of Mr. King, at Swampscott. Major Hathorne’s 
wife was Ann. H. F. Waters. 


Biacut.—Who can communieate anything about Henry Blague, of Braintree, who 

died in Boston, 1662, or of his children, more than what Savage says? Was 

Joseph Blague, who married Martha Kirtland in Saybrook, Feb. 10, 1685, his son? 
Saybrook, Ct. E. P. Buiacvus. 


PepicrEe or Gorcss [ante, 42-7].— The following additions and corrections to 
the article of the Rev. Frederick Brown, M.A., F.S.A.,on the Gorges family have 
been furnished us by the author after examining the printed sheets sent to him : 

Mary, thesecond wife of John* Gorges son of Sir Ferdinando, was the daughter of Sir 
John Meade, not P. Mead as printed on page 42. Itis correctly printed on page 46. 

William® Gorgesson of Sir Edward (p. 42) was baptized at Wraxall, Feb. 2, 1605-6, 
and I believe is the same man who was buried at Wraxall, Feb. 9, 1658-9, as ** Mr. 
William Gorges.’? He is described by Savage as returning to England, after 1636. 
Of Frances® Gorges, sister of the preceding, there is no record of baptism at Wrax- 
all, but it is quite certain that she married John Luttrell, second son of Andrew 
Luttrell, Esq., of Hartland, Devon, before 1610, as among the Wraxall baptisms 
is that of ‘‘ John Luttrell son of Mr. John Luttrell, Oct. 21, 1610.”” Her husband, 
John Luttrell’s will, was proved March 26, 1616-17, and her own will, as Frances 
Southcott, widow, was proved Nov. 25, 1664. 

Dudley* Gorges, daughter of Sir Arthur. This christian name is _correct.—1619, 
Aug. 12, Married in Chelsea church, Sir Robert Lane and Mrs. Dudley Gorges, 
daughter of Sir Arthur Gorges —1667, Aug. 24, Buried Dame Dudley Lane. His 
will was proved Oct, 2, 1624; her will, Sept. 17, 1667. 

Douglas, daughter of Viscount Bindon and wife of Sir Arthur Gorges. Her bap- 
tism is on the register of Stratford le Bow church, Jan. 29, 1571-2. 

Will of Ferdinando Gorges, Esqr. of Ashley, Wilts, Feb. 2, 1737. The Manor 
&c. of Ashley to my kinsman, John Beresford. My sister, Cecilia Kingham, com- 
monly called Moody, widow. My cousin, Mary Horne, of Ashley, widow. My 
a Mary Williams, daughter of Mr. Wilson Williams of Aylesbury. Proved 

‘eb. 20, 1738. 

Ferdinando Gorges of Ashley was the last male descendant of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges. I think that all the persons mentioned in his will were his kinsmen on his 
wife’s side, except Cecilia, his sister, who was baptized at St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, June 22, 1670; but who her husband was, I know not. 

John Beresford was buried at Ashley 1742. 
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NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Dorvs CLarkE, D.D., Historiographer. 


The Hon. Oaxes Ames, a life member and benefactor of this society, was born in 
Easton, Mass., Jan. 10, 1804, and died in his native town, May 8, 1875, in his 70th 
year. He was the sixth in descent from Wéelliam' Ames, who emigrated from Bruton 
in Somersetshire, Eng., and settled in Braintree, Mass., through John,? Thomas,’ 
Capt. John,* and Olver,® his father. His mother was Susanna, daughter of Oakes 
Angier, Esq., of Bridgewater, descended from Edmund’ Angier, of Cambridge, 
through the Rev. Samuel,? H.C. 1673, and the Rev. John,® H.C. 1720, his father. 
Mr. Ames’s maternal ancestor, Edmund' Angier, married Ruth, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. William Ames, an English Puritan author of great celebrity. Though 
not descended in the paternal line from this famous divine, as has been sometimes 
asserted, Mr. Ames, through his mother, inherited the blood of that worthy man. 

He was the oldest of eight children. His father was a manufacturer of shovels in 
Easton, and to this business he succeeded with his brothers, enlarging and increas- 
ing the business till it assumed gigantic proportions. The firm did much to build 
up the town, and to advance the welfare of their employees ; and his public spirit 
was so marked, and his liberality so widely poe we that in November, 1860, he 
was elected a member of the Executive Council of Massachusetts, and was reélected 
the following year. The years during which he held this position were trying times, 
but he was always found equal to the emergency. In the fall of 1862, he was chosen 
a member of the 38th Congress, and was reelected to the four succeeding Congresses. 
In 1872, he declined being again a candidate. Though no debater, he was an in- 
fluential member of that body. 

Mr. Ames will longest be remembered, however, for his connection with the Pacific 
Railroad. It is perhaps too early to write an impartial history of this portion of the 
life of Mr. Ames. The air is yet murky with the doings at Washington, and until 
the smoke of those unfortunate scenes is wholly dissipated, the simple truth is not 
likely to be discovered. But there is probably bunt little danger in the anticipation 
that when the truth comes to be fully known and properly appreciated, the character 
of Mr. Ames as a public benefactor will be recognized and applauded by a grateful 
world. It is hardly extravagant to expect that, if the inventor of the Telegraph and 
the man who applied anzesthetics io the relief of agony in surgical operations are 
entitled to the thanksgivings of our race, the man who, almost unaided, built the 
trans-continental railway to the Pacific Ocean, will receive a meed of praise equal to 
that which has been awarded to other noble public benefactors. There is little danger 
in saying that, if Oakes Ames had not lived, the Pacific Railroad had not yet been 
built, perhaps would never be built. The construction of the Suez Canal has 
shortened the distance from Europe to Asia by many thousands of miles, and the 
construction of this railroad has saved all the dangers of a long passage round Cape 
Horn and brought America and Asia face to face in close moral and business rela- 
tions. It has made these United States the great highway of the nations ; and, so 
long as the commerce of the world pours across our country from east to west and 
from west to east, with increasing volume from age to age, and so long as the chris- 
tian civilization of western nations acts benignly upon the effete communities of Asia, 
so long will the name of Oakes Ames beremembered with gratitude on every continent. 

That he should be sosuddenly and unexpectedly removed from these earthly scenes, 
and that too in the very midst of his trials and of his triumphs, is one of those in- 
scrutable mysteries which often cut short humanexpectations in the midstof their way. 

He was admitted to membership, Dec. 30, 1871. 


Epwarp ArmstronG, Esq., a corresponding member,—born in Philadelphia, June 
11, 1817, died Feb. 25, 1874,—was the youngest son of Thomas Armstrong, a member 
of the Philadelphia bar, and of Henrietta J. Marache. Having resolved to adopt the 
legal profession, Edward Armstrong became a student in his father’s office, and was 
admitted to practice September 22, 1838. In 1841, he became a member of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, which then being in a very depressed condition, he 
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with a few others interested attempted its revival, and by their energy it soon began 
to show signs of life and prosperity ; for twenty-five years he served as an energetic 
officer, and contributed many valuable historical articles to the bulletins published 
by the society. In 1850, he was elected a member of the Pennsylvania house of 
representatives, and was active and zealous in promoting the passage of the law 

roviding for the complete publication of Colonial Records, of which some volumes 
had been published several years before. 

In 1846 he made important investigations on the ground in regard to the battle of 
Brandywine. The names now given to the fords of the Brandywine did not tally 
with those mentioned in all preceding accounts. Mr. Armstrong brought order out 
of chaos by ascertaining that what was Buffington’s Ford in 1777 is now called Brin- 
ton’s Ford, and that the ford formerly known as Brinton’s is the third ford south of 
Buffington’s Ford. The result of these investigations was printed in the ‘‘ Bulletin” 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society for September and December of that year. 

On the 8th of November, 1851, being the 169th anniversary of the landing of 
William Penn at Chester, Mr. Armstrong delivered an able address which was pub- 
lished by the society. In 1853, he wrote a paper on ‘‘ The History and Location of 
Fort Nassau upon the Delaware,’’ which was read before the New-Jersey Historical 
Society on the 20th of January and published in their ‘‘ Proceedings,’’ vi. 185-207. 
In 1865 he edited a rare work by Thomas Budd, entitled ‘‘ Good Order established 
in Pennsylvania and New-Jersey in America,’’ and enriched it with a memoir of the 
author and valuable historical notes. In 1865 he edited the republication of the 
first volume of Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The last service 
rendered by him to that society was the editing of the ninth and tenth volumes of 
its Memoirs, containing the correspondence between William Penn, James Logan 
and others, which volumes are noticed in Register, xxviii. 108. 

On the creation of the North Pennsylvania Railroad Company, he was chosen sec- 
retary by the board of directors, and held the position till a short time before his death. 
For some years he was a member of the Board of Controllers of the Public Schools. 

Mr. Armstrong resided for a time in Princeton, New-Jersey, and was elected an 
honorary member of the Cliosophic Society of the College of New-Jersey in that 

lace, an honor rarely bestowed upon one who had not been a graduate of some col- 
to. He was married to Miss Elizabeth Gulick, of Kingston, New-Jersey, May 29, 
1845, who died several years before him. They had five daughters, of whom four 
survived him. In bis personal character, great amiability and a warm attachment 
to his friends were leading traits. 

He was admitted a member of this society, April 10, 1850. A memoir of Mr. Arm- 
strong, by William Duane, Esq., of Philadelphia, read before the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, March 4, 1874, and printed in the American Historical Record for 
August, 1874, has been used in the preparation of this sketch. 


The Rev. Samvet Brazer Bascock, D.D., a mening member, was born on 


the north-east corner of Congress and Milk Streets, Boston, September 14, 1807, and 
died Oct. 25, 1873. He was the son of Samuel H. Babcock, a merchant of Boston. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1830, and studied divinity with the late Rev. 
Alonzo Potter, D.D., Bishop of Pennsylvania, but at that time rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston. He received priest’s orders in 1833, and became rector of St. Paul’s 
Chureh in Dedham in 1834, which charge he retained at the time of hisdeath. This 
long and unbroken pasterate was marked by the most cordial and tender relations 
between him and his people. Ilis labors in their behalf were faithful and untiring, 
and the present condition of the church attests its prosperity under his care. Dr. 
Babcock was well known among the clergy of the state. He was for four years 
secretary of the Diocesan Board of Missions, for nineteen years treasurer of the Dio- 
cese, and president of the Standing Committee from 1868 to 1873. He was actively 
interested in the benevolent agencies of the diocese, and specially in the society for 
the relief of aged and indigent clergymen. He spared no effort and lost no opportu- 
nity of enforcing the claims of this prime charity. As a preacher, Dr. Babcock was 
simple, natural and effective, and in the discharge of his pastoral duties faithful and 
affectionate. He was a man of warm heart and generous sympathies, and his hos- 
pitality was unbounded. Asasincere christian and devoted pastor, he will be missed 
not only in the community and parish in which he labored, but in the church of 
whose clergy he was one of the most worthy representatives. In 1870, Dr. Babcock 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from two different colleges, namely: Co- 
lumbia College, New-York, and Griswold College, Iowa. 
He was admitted as a member, May 20, 1847. 
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The Hon. Jonn Prentiss, a corresponding member, was born March 21, 1778, 
in Wakefield, Mass., then the first parish of Reading, Mass. His father was the 
Rev. Caleb Prentice, as the name was then spelt, who was settled as the Con- 
gregational minister of the parish in 1769, and married Pamela, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Mellen, of the west parish in Lancaster, now Sterling. They 
had eight sons and five daughters, and of these John was the fifth child. His father 
was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1746, and graduated at Harvard in 1765. He 
was settled on £80 a year and the parsonage and other lots. Of the eight sons, but 
one received a liberal education. This (the third son), Charles, a writer of some 
celebrity, graduated at Harvard College in 1795. Caleb the eldest spent several years 
with his uncle in London, under the best private instruction. ‘‘ The rest of us,’’ 
says John, in a memoir in his own hand writing, ‘* were educated in the old red, one 
story school house, the only seminary of learning in the parish. I do not recollect 
attending it except in the winter months, as the boys were wanted on the farm in 
thesummer. But I had the ry) of instruction in my father’s study. * * * 
At fourteen I was a to Mr. Thomas Adams, of Boston, proprietor of the 
Independent Chronicle, at first a weekly and then a semi-weekly journal of the poli- 
tics and the literature of that day.”’ In 1795, he left Boston and went to Leominster, 
Mass., where his brother, on the 22d of October, began the publication of a news- 
paper, The Rural Repository, which continued at leasta year. The brothers con- 
tinued the printing business till 1798, when they started another paper, The Poli 
tical Focus, by ‘* Charles and John Prentiss,’’ the latter being then about twenty- 
John Prentiss says, ‘‘ I was the news and miscellaneous editor, and Charles fur- 
nished most of the original articles. * * Things did not mend much, and, a 
month or two before I was twenty-one, I issued proposals for publishing the New- 
Hampshire Sentinel, in Keene, N. H., all the printers there having failed. * * 
I had not a dollar for capital to begin the world with. I purch: a miserable old 
press, and some more miserable types, * * prevailed on a paper-maker at Leo- 
minster to trust me with a dozen reams of printing paper, and with half a dozen 
pounds of ink, I was fitted out to begin the world.”” The New-Hampshire Senti- 
nel, which Mr. Prentiss continued to publish for nearly half a century, was 
in his esteem the great work of his life. In politics he was, in the olden times, a 
federalist, and in later years a whig, and then a republican. He was faithful and 
conscientious in his politics’as in every thing else, and never but once in twenty-four 
years failed to cast his vote at the annual election. He joined a lodge of freema- 
sons in 1807. In 1820, he was elected a representative to the New-Hampshire legis- 
lature, and a senator, 1838-9. In religion he was what may now perhaps be called 
a conservative unitarian. ‘‘ My father,’’ hesays, ‘‘was of the Arminian faith, so far 
as relates to the five points of Calvinism,’’ though his mother drilled her children 
so thoroughly in the assembly’s catechism that he could say it all by heart. He was 
one of the founders and a member of the unitarian church in Keene, organized 
about 1827; and he everywhere and always gave an active and hearty support to 
the principles of his denomination. 

In business, as a — and publisher, he was successful, and accumulated a 
handsome estate. e was a man of decided convictions, sanguine and hopeful, and 
ready to risk his property upon his opinions. He contributed largely to the con- 
struction of the railroads in his vicinity, and lessened his estate by such investments, 
though he retained a competency to the last. 

He was a man of strictly temperate habits, of unblemished character, and his in- 
tegrity no man ever doubted. He was generous and charitable, but not demonstra- 
tive, kind, considerate and just. On the 2d of February, 1803, he married Diantha 
only daughter of Gen. George Aldrich, of Westmoreland, with whom he liv 
happily till her death, in 1859. Their children were : Diantha, m. the Rev. Charles 
Robinson ; Corinna Aldrich; John William ; Pamela Mellen (died young) ; Com- 
modore George Aldrich, U. 8. N., d. April 8, 1868; Ellen Sophia; Edmund Sewall, 
and Pamela Mellen. None of them survive him, except the popular author, Corinna, 
widow of the Hon. Thomas Hopkinson, and Pamela, wife of the Hon. Henry F. 
French. Mr. Prentiss died at his house in Keene, June 6, 1873, aged ninety-five 
years. He had retired from active business twenty-five years before, but continued 
to write for the Sentinel and for several other papers to the end of his life. At the 
age of 89, he writes, ‘‘ I have enjoyed excellent health. But one of the three warn- 
ings has yet visited me, that of partial deafness. My eyesight is still good, having 
never used glasses in ordinary business, nor now with a good light.” In 1860, he 
wrote his will, which he had occasion three times to change by codicils. Seven 
years before his death, he wrote to a neighbor a full letter of instructions as to his 
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funeral. This he amended in 1870, and again in 1872. He wrote his own epitaph, and 
gave directions as to who should officiate, who should be pall-bearers ; and even 
named the hymn which should be sung, beginning, ‘‘ Like shadows gliding o’er the 
plain,”’ to be sung by a few voices to the old tune of “ Hamburg.’’ He was confined 
to his room but a short time, and wrote a communication for the Sentinel only 
three days before his end. When informed by his physician that he could live but 
a few hours, he replied ‘‘ Iam thankful to hear it.’? He seemed to have no anxiety 
as to the future. Looking out into the sunlight, on the morning of his death, he 
said to his daughter, ‘‘ Do you think the sun will shine any brighter than this 
in heaven? ”’ 

‘** The Prentice or Prentiss Family,’”’ by Charles J. F. Binney (Boston, 1852), 
gives the genealogy of this family. The Hon. John Prentiss was the sixth genera- 
tion in descent from Henry Prentice, who settled in Cambridge as early as 1640, 
and died there April 9, 1654; through Solomon,? by wife Hepzibah Dunn; Dea. 
Henry, by wife Elizabeth Rand; Caleb,* by wife Lydia Whittemore; and the 
Rev. Caleb,® his father, abovenamed. 

He was admitted a member of this society, August 9, 1845. 


Hon. Cuartes Henry Warren, A.M., an honorary member, admitted April 29, 
1847, died in Plymouth, Mass., June 29, 1874, aged 75. He wasborn in Plymouth, 
September 29, 1798, and was a son of Henry and Mary (Winslow) Warren, and 
grandson of Gen.!James Warren, the third president of the Massachusetts provincial 
congress, and his wife Mercy (Otis) Warren, author of a ‘* History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” and sister of James Otis, the patriot. He was a descendant in 
the 7th generation from Richard' Warren, one of the pilgrims of the Mayflower, b 
wife Elizabeth, through Nathaniel? by wife Sarah Walker, James* by wife Sara 
as, James* by wife Penelope Winslow, and Gen. James,* his grandfather, above 
named. 

In his boyhood he attended the common schools and fitted for college at the Sand- 
wich academy. He entered Harvard College in 1813, and graduated in 1817. After 
studying law with Judge Thomas, of Plymouth, and Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, he 
was admitted to the barof Plymouth. He practised there a year and then removed 
to New-Bedford. In 1832, he was ap inted district attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, consisting of the five southern counties. This office he held 
till 1839, when he was appointed a judge of the Court of Common Pleas. He re- 
mained on the bench till 1844, and then removing to Boston, he resumed the practice 
of his profession ; but again quitted it in 1846, on being chosen president of the 
Boston and Providence Railroad. He resigned this last position in 1867, and in 
1871 removed to his native town, where he passed the closing days of his life. 

** In the courts of law, the senate chamber, business and scholarly circles, in all 
the varied relations of a prominent man, as well as in the closest ties of friendship, 
and in the cheerful amenities of a most hospitable home, Judge Warren was too 
well and widely known for his rich and racy acquirements, his marked mental traits 
and sterling worth, to call for other eulogy than that which will live in the cherished 
respect and affection of kindred and friends, among his contemporaries and those of 
@ younger generation.”’ 


Sratnam Wit.1aMs, Esq., the oldest member of this Society, died in Utica, N. Y., 
April 8, 1873, at the very advanced age of ninety-nine years, six months and three 
a He was born in Hatfield, Mass., Oct. 5, 1773. He was the son of Deacon 

illiam Williams. He wasone of eleven children, nine of whom lived beyond middle 
age—the youngest of the nine dying at the age of 55 years. His earliest American 


ancestor was Robert Williams, who came from Norwich, England, in 1638, and 
settled in Roxbury, Mass. Stalham Williams descended from Tsaac Williams, the 
second son of Robert. His mother’s maiden name was Dorothy Ashley. In his 
infancy he was adopted by his grandfather, Col. Israel Williams, of Hatfield. He was 
educated until his fifteenth year with the intention of entering Harvard College, 
but that plan was frustrated by the sudden death of his grandfather. He then re- 
turned to his parents, who were living in Dalton, Mass., and worked upon a farm 
till he became of age. Soon after, in connection with his brother John, he opened a 
country store in Conway, Mass., and in 1800 he married Mary Augusta Barron, 
step-daughter of Judge Strong, of Amherst, Mass. In 1806, he removed to Utica, 
N. Y., and entered again into mercantile life, but six years afterwards he found 
himself bankrupt, and thereafter made no attempt to conduct business on his own 
account. Upon the opening of the Erie canal, he was for many years collector of 
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tolls, and afterwards he was made secretary and treasurer of the Packet Boat Com- 
pany. Subsequently he entered, as an accountant, the establishment of Nicholas 
& John C. Devereaux. The high integrity of that house, coupled with the accurate 
and trustworthy character of their accountant, drew to their establishment a large 
number of the poorer citizens of Utica, who requested them to become the trustees 
of their hamble savings. This kind of unchartered Savings Bank, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Williams, who performed all the routine work with rare fidelity, 
at last grew into an incorporated Institution, of which he was made the secreta- 

and treasurer, and which offices he held for more than forty years, and down to 
the day of his death, 

The wife of Mr. Williams died at the advanced age af 85 years, three months 
after the celebration of the sixty-third anniversary of their marriage. They had 
five children,—four daughters and one son. One daughter died in infancy, the other 
three are still living. The son, William Barron Williams, died in Rochester, N. Y., 
in 1857, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 

Mr. Williams’s life was uneventful. He never sought political or social prefer- 
ment. He was modest and retiring, almost toa fault, but he was fondly loved and 
implicitly trusted by all who knew him. He was a man of great purity of life and 
of the most unbending integrity. His word was as good as fis bond, and his long 
life was beautifully rounded out with the graces of the most consistent piety. He 
was born before the birth of this republic. All the celebrations of the nation’s 
history are comprised within the volume of his long life. He heard the shouts of 
the victorious troops of the revolution. He heard the thunder of the cannon which 
announced the declaration of American independence. He heard the loud hosan- 
nas which went up to heaven, when the emancipation proclamation gave freedom 
to four millions of slaves. He knew something of all the presidents. He knew the 
first steamer that ascended the Hudson river. He heard the first snorting of the 
iron horse, and the first click of the telegraph. He was eminently systematic in 
all his habits. He consulted the barometer and the thermometer three times a day, 
and made a record of the weather, almost down to the time of his death. He was 
strictly temperate as well as conscientious, and his long and useful life, his calm 
and serene old age, tempered, beautified, and transfigured with christian hope 
and joy, was one great anthem,—an anthem which we have little doubt culminat- 
ed in ** the song of Muses and the Lamb.”’ 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 
New-Encianp Historic, GENEALOGICAL SocrerTy. 


Boston, Mass., Wednesday, October 7, 1874.—A quarterly meeting was held at. 
three o’clock this afternoon, at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset street, the president, 
the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. In the absence of the recording 
secretary, H. H. Edes was chosen secretary pro tem. 

The president announced the deaths of the Rt. Rev. Henry Washington Lee, D.D. 
bishop of Iowa, and honorary vice-president of this society for that state, an 
Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, the celebrated French statesman and historian, 
an honorary member ; and committees were appointed to prepare suitable resolu- 
tions, namely: On Bisliop Lee—the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, John W. Dean, and the 
Hon. James W. Austin; and on M. Guizot—the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., the 
Hon. Charles L. Woodbury and the Hon. George W. Warren. . 

The resolutions on the death of Mr. Upton, reported at the last meeting, were 
then taken up, and, after remarks by the president, and by the Hon. Charles L. 
Woodbury, Dr. William M. Cornell, Frederic Kidder, the Hon. Jacob Sleeper, the 
Hon. George H. Kuhn, William B. Towne and William B. Trask, they were unani- 
mously adopted as follows : 

Whereas on the first day of July last, the Hon. George Bruce Upton, vice-president 
of this society for the state of Massachusetts, an influential and highly esteemed 
citizen of Boston, departed this life ; and ; 

Whereas It is eminently proper that at this the first public meeting of the society 
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since the occurrence of this sad event, formal notice thereof should be taken, and a 
record made of our action in the premises, therefore— 

Resolved, That we, his associate members of the New-England Historic, Genea- 
logical Society, in common with his fellow citizens at large, deeply mourn the loss 
of one who, by his energy of character, untiring industry and lofty integrity, con- 
tributed largely to the public and private welfare of this community and of this 
commonwealth. 

Resolved, That we recall with sensibility and gratitude his services as an officer of 
this society, his constant and unselfish interest in its prosperity, and his generous 
contributions of time, money and influence towards the advancement of its objects. 

Resolved, That we tender our sympathies to the family of our deceased associate, 
and invoke for them and for ourselves the consolations of our holy religion, which 
alone can minister in this great bereavement. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon our records, and that a copy 
thereof, duly attested by the president and secretary, be communicated to the family 
of the deceased. 

A nominating committee was then chosen, consisting of the Hon. Charles L, 
wid: the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, William B. Towne, John W. Dean, 
William B. Trask, and Jeremiah Colburn. aie is 

The committee retired to nominate the publishing committee, which is chosen at 
this meeting, the remaining officers being elected in January. ‘They reported the 
following candidates, who were unanimously chosen as the publishing committee 
for 1874-5, namely: Col. Albert H. Hoyt, John Ward Dean, William B. Towne, the 
Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., H. H. Edes and Jeremiah Colburn. This is the same 
committee as served last year, except Mr. Colburn, who was chosen in the place of 
Commodore George H. Preble, U.S.N., who, having removed to Philadelphia as 
commandant of the navy-yard there, declined a reélection. 

John W. Dean, the librarian, reported as donations during September, 34 volumes, 
81 pamphlets and a variety of other articles. Special mention was made of the dona- 
tions of John S. H. Fogg, the banner suspended behind the chair of the presiding 
officer of the South Carolina conyention which passed the secession ordinance in 
December, 1860, and several hundred rare newspapers between 1760 and 1796; J. 
J. Hawes, a cabinet photograph of Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw; the Hon. Joel 
Parker, governor of New-Jersey, the Hon. Joseph W. Porter, John L. Devotion, 
James B. Richardson, the Hon. Edward S. Davis, the Hon. John R. Rollins, Melvin 
Lord and Arthur M. Alger, the last named presenting a copy formerly belonging to 
the tragedian, Edwin Forrest, of the extra of the Charleston Mercury, Dec. 20, 1860, 
announcing the passage of the secession ordinance and the dissolution of the union. 

John Ward Dean, the assistant historiographer, read biographical sketches of the 
following deceased members, viz. : John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., the Hon. John R. 
Brodhead, the Hon. Newell A. Thompson, Stalham Williams, the Rev. Thomas De 
Witt, D.D., Daniel Denny, the Hon. Charles H. Warren, the Rev. Samuel B. Bab- 
ont. D.D., Alfred Greenleaf, Edward Armstrong, Solomon R. Spaulding and Charles 

- Moore. 

David P. Holton, M.D., of New-York, then read a brief paper giving reminis- 
cences of Boston in former times by an aged resident of this city. 

—_— 4.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the 
chair. 

The president congratulated the society on the return of the recording secretary, 
David G. Haskins, J un., who had been absent in Europe for more thana year. Mr. 
Haskins expressed his pleasure in again meeting the society, and his thanks for the 
honor done him in reélecting him to office during his prolonged absence. 

The president announced the death of two ex-vice-presidents, namely, the Hon. 
Timothy Farrar, LL.D., vice-president from 1853 to 1858, and the Hon. Nathaniel 
B. Shurtleff, M.D., from 1850 to 1853. Committees were appointed to prepare re- 
solutions, namely: On Judge Farrar—the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., Frederic 
Kidder and Col. Albert H. Hoyt ; and on Dr. Shurtleff—the Hon. Thomas C. Amory, 
William B. Trask »nd Charles W. Tuttle. ; 

The Rey. Edmund F. Slafter, chairman of the committee appointed last month, 
reported the following resolutions : / , 

Resolved, That this society desires to place upon record a deep sense of its loss in 
the death of the Right Rev. Henry Washington Lee, D.D., LL.D., bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in the diocese of Iowa and an honorary vice-president 
of this society, whose wisdom and learning, united to an active and self-sacrificing 
life ; whose broad, generous and catholic spirit, reaching far beyond the field of his 
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mal labors, and the church of which he was a distinguished ornament, command 
our hearty and profound 
Resolved, That our warmest sympathies are tendered to the family of Bishop Lee 
in their great bereavement, and that the recording secretary be requested to inform 
them of the action of the society, and to transmit to them a copy of these resolutions. 
Mr. Slafter paid an eloquent and appreciative tribute to the memory of Bishop 
Lee, and the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
The Hon. Joseph B. Walker, of Concord, N.H., read a very able paper entitled 
‘* A Glance at Some Portions of the Life and Labors of Count Rumford,’’ in which 
he presented a vivid picture of some of the most important and interesting portions 
of the life of Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, whose labors in science and 
political economy have given him a world-wide reputation. 
At the close of the paper, Samuel G. Drake exhibited a large and rare collection 
of portraits of Count Rumford. 
he librarian followed with his monthly report. During October there had been 
received as donations, 50 volumes, 173 pamphlets, 2 oil paintings, 40 manuscri 
and a variety of other articles. Special mention was made of the donations of Gen 
John S. Tyler, Dr. T. Larkin Turner, the Hon. Elias W. Leavenworth, LL.D., o: 
Syracuse, N. Y., W. F. Boyd of Mansfield, and J. H. Harrison of Davenport, Iowa. 
The donation from Gen. Tyler was a portrait by Smibert of his great-grandfather 
William Tyler, a Boston merchant, born 1687, died 1758, the grandfather of the 
Hon. Royall Tyler, author of ‘‘ The Algerine Captive”’ and other works. A letter 
from the donor was read, giving an account of William Tyler and some of his 
descendants. 
The donation of Dr. Turner was the portrait of an unknown girl, painted over 
one hundred years ago, which was left by the Royall family at their house in Med- 
ford, during the revolutionary war. (See RecisTEr, xxiv. 58, note 3.) 


December 2.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon. In the absence of the 
president, the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., was called to the chair. 

The presiding officer announced the death of Daniel N. Haskell, editor-in-chief of 
the Boston Evening Transcript, a member of this society deeply interested in its ob- 
ject. A committee, consisting of the Hon. Stephen N. Stockwell, editor of the 
Journal, Delano A. Goddard, editor of the Advertiser, and Curtis Guild, editor of 
the Commercial Bulletin, were appointed to prepare resolutions. 

The Rev. Dr. Clarke, chairman of a committee appointed at the last meeting, re- 
ported the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That by the recent demise of the Hon. Timothy Farrar, LL.D., this 
society has lost one of its brightest ornaments. Inheriting a mind singularly fair 
and judicial, fond of investigation, genial in his spirit and cordially accepting 
christianity, not merely as a code of ethics, but as a system of redemption, Jud 
Farrar commanded a wide measure of respect. Like his father before him he 
formerly occupied the bench of one of the courts of New-Hampshire, and by his 
moderation, his impartiality and his legal attainments, he added dignity to the 
judicial proceedings of that state, already distinguished for their purity and ability. 

or more than a quarter of a century he has lived in comparative retirement, has 
ya | with great labor, his ‘‘ Manual of the Constitution,’’ and gratified his taste 

y extended researches into the fields of classical, historical and christian literature. 
Judge Farrar has long been a member of this institution, and was for several years 
one of its vice-presidents. Though spared to us and his family and friends to a good 
old age, we at last miss his dignified presence and judicious aid in our omg bene 
cils, but entertain the firm conviction that he has been called to a higher sphere of 
service in the ‘* Better Land.”’ 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, officially attested, be sent to the family 
of our departed associate, as an expression of our respect for his memory and of our 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Clarke, Frederic Kidder and Col. Almon D. Hodges, 
and the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Elias Hasket Derby, of Boston, then read a paper entitled, ‘* Services of New- 
Hampshire and her Scotch Colonists in the Heroic Age of the Republic.”’ He ad- 
verted to the courage and resolution of the Scotch who settled in the province of 
Ulster, Ireland, and then traced a colony from that province across the ocean to New- 
Hampshire, which produced brave and hardy men who were distinguished in the 
French wars and the American revolution, among whom were the partizan Rogers, 
and Cols. Stark, Reed, Cilley, and that Matthew Thornton who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
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Mr. Derby produced statistics to show that at the battle of Bunker Hill the troops 
from New-Hampshire, among whom those of Scotch-lrish descent were prominent, 
on the ground at the commencement of the battle, were at least a thousand. If his- 
tory be correct, he said, there were not at any time more than fifteen hundred 
Americans engaged, so that New-Hampshire must have furnished two-thirds of the 
men who took part in the battle from the beginning to the close. He followed the 
New-Hampshire troops to Trenton, Princeton, Saratoga, and other battles where 
they rendered important service. Remarks on this subject were made by the 
Hon. George W. Warren, Frederic Kidder, Joseph Leeds and the Hon. Thomas Q, 


ory. 

The librarian reported that, during the month of November, there had been pre- 
sented to the society 16 volumes, 45 pamphlets, and several other articles. Special 
mention was made of the donations of Mise Susan W. Jones, of Baltimore, Mrs, 
Lucy Gough Nichols of London, the Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., president of 
Wabash college, J. C. Hart of Plainville, Ct., Francis Parkman, Arthur M. Alger, 
Cyrus Woodman, Miss Eliza S. Quincy and Francis H. Lee. The donation of Miss 
Jones was a thick folio volume entitled, ‘* Mementoes of the War of 1861,’’ being an 
extensive collection of engravings issued during the war, such as portraits, battle 
scenes, envelope devices, caricatures, &c. &c. The materials were collected and de- 
signed by L. M. Van Keuren of Boston, a young union soldier, since deceased, and 
were arranged by Mrs. 8S. T. Webster. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding me reported letters accept- 
ing membership from Capt. Samuel R. Knox, U.S.N., of Everett, Mass. ; the Rev. 
Herman R. Timlow, of Southington, Ct. ; the Hon. Joseph B. Walker, of Concord, 
N.H.; and Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, resident ; and the Rev. George B. Blenkin, 
M.A., prebendary of Lincoln and vicar of Boston, England, corresponding. 

December 16.—An adjourned meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder 
in the chair. 

The Hon. Charles L. Woodbury, in behalf of the committee appointed at a former 
meeting, offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this society has learned, with regret, the death of M. F. P. G. 
Guizot, late their associate as an honorary member. ‘The career of this distinguished 
statesman presented excellence in so many departments of profound thought and 
executive capacity that the judgment of his biographers is left in doubt whether to 
award the palm to his high merit as a practical statesman, to his industry and re- 
search in the fields of history, or to his great power of applying his practical know- 
ledge of public affairs to the elucidation of obscure and conflicting annals. As an 
historian, tracing the rise of modern civilization ; as a publicist, treating of the con- 
flict of ideas in the periods of the great revolutions which England and ‘France have 
undergone in their progress toward modern liberty ; and as the annalist of our own 
Washington, literature and statesmanship owe him a debt of gratitnde; but for his 
unwearied and extraordinary services in the cause of public education, humanity 
and civilization recognize him as a benefactor of the human race. The blending of 
the great qualities of his mind, the force of his character, his experience in affairs, 
his profound knowledge of history and his untiring industry, gave a breadth to his 
observations and a precision to their application which has made his fame not simply 
national but cosmopolitan in its extent. This society deplore the lose of our dis- 
tinguished brother, and, in token of their esteem, join with his compatriots in deck- 
ing his tomb with unfading coronals. 

@ The Rey. Dorus Clarke, D.D., read an able paper on ‘‘ The Life and Writings of 
uizot.’” 

Dr. Clarke also read biographical sketches of deceased members, namely : Jonathan 
Towne, Anson Parker Hooker, M.D., Colonel Joshua W. Peirce, Captain Charles 
A. Ranlet, Jr., and the Hon. Ralph D. Smith. 

Dr. Clarke then stated that he had read his last memoir as the historiographer of 
the society, as he had notified the nominating committee that he would not consent 
to be a candidate for reélection. 

A committee to prepare resolutions suitably recognizing his services was appointed. 
It consisted of William B. Trask, his predecessor, and Charles W. ‘Tuttle and John 
W. Dean, who had been his assistants. 

The Hon. Thomas C. Amory then read a sketch of the life of Elisha T. Wilson, 
M.D., a resident member. 

William B. Trask followed with sketches of the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D., and 
the Rev. Curtis Cutler, both members. 
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The Hon. Thomas C. Amory, chairman of a committee appointed at a previous 
meeting, then offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That with profound regret at the loss sustained by this society, in com- 
mon with the whole community, in the decease of our late associate, the Hon. 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D., we add our tribute to his memory justly due for his 
zealous and life-long devotion to our special pursuits. His services in numerous 
other relations to the public, his estimable personal qualities, have been widely re- 
cognized and fittingly commemorated. It is for us to bear witness to his conscien- 
tious and unwearying assiduity in historical research, in rescuing from oblivion 
family and local lore ; characters and incidents of the past, often of deeper interest 
from their more intimate association with ourselves than events and personages of 
more historical importance ; his eagerness to procure information and eliminate its 
dross ; his readiness to communicate will not be speedily forgotten ; and in his pub- 
lications illustrative of his native city, which he loved so well and so rarely quitted, 
he has left a precious legacy to its succeeding generation to prove also an enduring 
monument for himself. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolve, with our respectful condolence, be trans- 
mitted to the family mn pes late associate and former vice-president. 

After remarks by the Hon. Charles L. Woodbury and the president, the resolutions 
were adopted. 

It was voted that the annual meeting be held at half-past two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


New-Lonvon County Hisroricat Society. 

New-London, Ct., Monday, Nov. 30, 1874.—The annual ee was held this 
day _ the council chamber of the hall of records, the president, Judge Foster, in 
the chair. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance in the treasury of $73.28. Eighty dollars 
had an received from four life-members, and about forty dollars from annual 
members. 

The subject of the removal of the society from its present locality to the fire-proof 
National Union Bank building being under discussion, Mayor Waller pledged him- 
self to use his endeavors to have suitable rooms furnished in the city hall. It was 
yoted to instruct the secretary to hire the above rooms, provided the city did not 
furnish satisfactory accommodations. 

The secretary read a list of donations. 

ae annual election then took place, when the following officers were chosen, 
namely : 

President—La Fayette S. Foster. 

Vice-Presidents—Charles J. McCurdy, Ashbel Woodward, Francis B. Loomis. 

Advisory Committee—Thomas P. Field, Hiram P. Ames, Henry P. Haven, William 
H. Potter, John T. Wait, George W. Goddard, Henry J. Gallop, Richard A. 
Wheeler, Thomas L. Shipman, James Griswold, John W. Stedman, Daniel Lee, 
Hiram Willey, Ledyard Bill, Ralph Wheeler. 

Secretary—W . H. Starr. 

Treasurer—W illiam H. Rowe. ? 

The only change in the officers was the election of Mr. Starr, as secretary, in the 
place of Judge Mather, who declined a reélection on account of other duties. 

Ashbel Woodward, M.D., of Franklin, then read a paper on the “‘ Life and Times 
of —— which occupied about an hour, and was listened to by an appreciative 
audience. 

The domain of Uncas included the original town of Norwich. He is known as the 
friend of the white men, and was a prominent actor in the events of nearly half a 
century from the settlement of Connecticut. ; 

Two diametrically opposite views of the character of Uncas have prevailed. These 
mvy be called the Connecticut and the Massachusetts views, the former being favora- 
ble and the latter the reverse. Dr. Woodward showed how these different views 
arose, and brought forward arguments in favor of the Connecticut view. 


Ruopz Istanp Historrcat Socrerr. 

Providence, R. I., November 24, 1874.—An adjourned questety meeting was 
held this evening in the cabinet, on Waterman street, the Hon. Zachariah en, 
vice-president, in the chair. There wasa very large attendance, and an unusual 
number of ladies were present. 

VOL, XXIX. 11 
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Amos Perry, the secretary, read a Jetter from the librarian, the Rey. Edwin M. 
Stone, who was prevented by sickness from ee referring to the paper on the 
streets of Providence, to be read at this meeting, and giving facts and reminiscences 
as to the former and present names and the location of streets, accompanied by a 
fragment of an ancient plat of the town, from Olney street to Stampers street, 
drawn by Andrew Harris in Feb. 1718. 

Mr. Perry then read from the Phenix, a Providence newspaper of June 14, 1806, 
an ordinance adopted by the town council fixing the names, metes and bounds of 
the seventy-six streets then laid out. The changes of names were also given, as for 
instance, North and South Main street were substituted for King street, and College 
street for Hanover street, all names tainted with royalty being then very unpopular. 

Remarks followed from the Hon. Zachariah Allen, the Hon. Thomas A. Doyle, 
mayor of Providence, William G. Williams, J. Erastus Lester, Jonathan S. Angell, 
Christopher Burr and Amos Perry, bringing out many interesting reminiscences of 
the streets of Providence. 

December 8.—A meeting was held this evening, the president, the Hon. Samuel 
G. Arnold, in the chair. 

The following resolution was then adopted: 

** Resolved, That Drs. George L. Collins and Charles W. Parsons, of Providence ; 
the Hon. Francis Brinley, of Newport; Wm. J. Miller, Esq., of Bristol, and John 
G. Clarke, Esq., of South Kingstown, be appointed a committee to devise and carry 
out measures for the observance of the bi-centennial anniversary of ‘ King Philip’s 
War,’ reporting to the society early the ensuing year theresult of their delibera- 
tions. 

Charles H. Merriam, adjutant of the first regiment, R. I. D. M., presented a 
metallic eagle’s head, a part of the handle of a sword said to have belonged to Gen. 
Washington, which was presented to that regiment, in 1861, in Washington, by the 
Carroll family. 

Erastus L. Richardson then read a paper entitled, ‘‘ A Providence Plantation.” 
It was a well-written and interesting historical sketch of the town of Woonsocket, 
of which Mr. Richardson is a citizen, as it was bounded and defined in the deeds of 
the first settlers, more than a century ago, when it was simply one of the ‘* Plan- 
tations.’ 

A letter from Dr. Henry E. Turner, of Newport, stating his intention of present- 
ing at the next session of the general assembly, the subject of collecting and putting 
into form all the genealogical data in the state, and asking codperatiun. 


New-Haven Cotony Hisroricat Socrery. 


New-Haven, Ct., Nov. 31, 1874.—The annual meeting of this Society was held 
this evening at its room in the City Hall. 

Dr. E£. i. Leffingwell, in the absence of the curator, reported that during the 
year there had been received 41 volumes, 60 pamphlets and 6 objects of interest.¢ 

Nathan Peck, the treasurer, reported that the society’s permanent fund amounted 
to pane | $1200, invested in bonds, and there was also a balance of $198.78 in cash 
on hand. 

The annual election then took place, and resulted in the choice of the following 


Ts : 

President—The Rev. E. E. Beardsley, D.D. ° 

Vice- President—Thomas R. Trowbridge. 

Treasurer—Nathan Peck. 

Directors—The Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., Henry White, Henry Bronson, M.D., 
Edward H. Leffingwell, M.D., J. W. Barber, Henry Trowbridge, the Hon. Charles 
R. Ingersoll, Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin, Frank E. Hotchkiss, Charles H. Townsend, 
Franklin B. Dexter, J. T. Platt, Prof. James H. Coffin, Henry L. Hotchkiss, E. H. 
Bishop, M.D., George Petrie. 

The Rey. Dr. Bacon offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the society hereby records its deep sense of the loss which it has 
experienced in the death of Ralph Dunning Smith, of Guilford, who has been one of 
its most efficient and valued members, and for the last nine years one of its directors, 
and whose fidelity in all relations, domestic, social and public, was honored by all 
who knew him. 

Resolved, That with a copy of the foregoing resolution, there be communicated to 
the widow of our deceased associate, and to his surviving daughter and her husband, 
Dr. Steiner, our earnest request, that the valuable collections which he had made 
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of materials pertaining to the history of his own town, of the New-Haven colony, 
and of Yale College, be carefully preserved, and be, for their better preservation 
and greater usefulness, deposited in the library of this ey 

After remarks by the mover, the resolutions were adopted by a rising vote. 

Dr. Leffingwell reminded the members, that the society were collecting the pho- 
tographs of prominent citizens, past and —, and solicited each member to 
present his own picture, and secure those of old and distinguished citizens. 


Hisroricat Socrery or Detaware. 

Wilmington, Dec. 5, 1874.—The annual meeting was held this evening, Dr. H. 
F. Askew in the chair. 

The treasurer’s report was presented and referred to the committee on finance. 

The annual election then took place, and the following officers were elected, namely : 

President—Henry F. Askew, M.D. 

Vice-Presidents—R. P. Porter, M.D., New Castle county ; the Hon. Joseph P. 
Comegys, Kent county ; the Hon. Edward Wootten, Sussex county. 

Corresponding Secretary—L. P. Bush, M.D. 

Recording Secretary—Joseph R. Walter, A.B. 

Librarian—R. P. Johnson, M.D. 

Treasurer—Gregg Chandler. 

Directors—James C. Douglass, Red Lion ; William J. McCaulley, J. Henry Ro- 
gers, New Castle ; Elwood Garrett, the Rev. J. Linn McKim, Georgetown. 

Historiographer—The Hon. L. E. Wales. 

The Hon. Willard Hall was declared President Emeritus. 

The committee on the history of newspapers reported favorable progress in the 
preparation of said history, and that the Hon. E. G. Bradford had promised to pre- 
sent tu the society four iene of the Delaware Gazette, while under the editorial 
management of Moses Bradford. 

The committee on the {75th anniversary of the Old Swede’s Church were continued 
to complete their interesting report presented at the last meeting. 

The committee on procuring photographs of the Old Swede’s Church and the 
communion service was poser with instructions. : 

The society then adjourned to Thursday evening, Dec. 10th, for the literary por- 
tion of the annual meeting. 

Wilmington, Dec. 10. The adjourned annual meeting was held this evening at 
the society’s rooms in Masonic Temple, the Pontes, Dr. H. F. Askew, in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by the Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, D.D. 


The ee announced the following Standing Committees for the ensuing year : 


On Library—R. P. Johnson, Elwood Garrett and Samuel Floyd. 3 

On Publication—Joseph R. Walter, Fielder Israel and George A. Latimer. 

On Biography—L. E. Wales, T. Gardiner Littell and R. R. Porter. 

On Donations—L. P. Bush, John P. Wales and John Wilson. 

On Finance—Gregg Chandler, A. A. Grimshaw and S. A. Macallister. 

The Rev. F. Israel, from the committee on the 175th anniversary of the Old 
Swede’s Church, read the report of said committee, giving a graphic account of the 
services on that interesting occasion. " 

Joseph J. Mickley, Esq., being introduced to the society, read a carefully pre- 
a historical paper on ‘* William Usselinx and Peter Minuit,” the former the 
ounder of the American, or West India Com; , and the latter the founder of the 
first Swedish settlements on the banks of the Delaware. In his address he detailed 
the difficulties through which the persistent and energetic Usselinx struggled in 
forming the company ; his endeavors to interest in his project the states general 
and the governments of France and Germany, and his final success under the wise 
and able Gustaf Adolf. Peter Minuit, taking up the undertaking of Usselinx, un- 
der the protective government which regulated the affairs of Sweden during the 
minority of Queen Christina and with the subsequent aid of the gracious queen 
herself, succeeded in establishing the settlements on the Delaware. Mr. Mickley, 
in the progress of his history, quoted many rare and to most American readers 
unknown documents. His address throughout bore marks of deep research and 
comprehensive knowledge, and certainly developed many new points in the history 
of Usselinx and Minuit. , ’ 

Dr. Bush from the standing committee announced the donations, among which was 
one from Mrs. Samuel Canby, consisting of twenty-one continental notes of Delaware 
of different denominations, of which 18 were issued January 1, 1776, according to an 
act of the general assembly of the “‘ Counties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex on 
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the Delaware,” in the 15th year of the reign of his majesty George III., signed by 
Jno. M. Kinley, James Sykes, and B. Manlove. The other three notes were issued 
according to an act of the general assembly of the State of Delaware made in the 
year 1776, and bearing date May 1, 1777, and —_ ** R. Lockwood.” 

Also from the same, six notes of the State of New-Jersey of dates 1763 and 1776; 
seven notes of the State of Massachusetts Bay, 1780; ten notes of the State of 
Maryland, 1767, 1770, and 1774. 

On motion of the Rey. Mr. Israel, the committee on biography was requested to 

repare for the next meeting, resolutions upon the death and a memorial of the late 
= John Meredeth Read, LL.D., an honorary member, and the chairman of the 
delegation of the Historical Society at the inaugural meeting of this society. 

Dr. Bush made remarks upon the site of Fort Christina, and suggested the pro- 
priety of erecting a monument to mark the locality. : 

Wm. S. McCaulley, Esq., made some interesting statements concerning a society 
for historical purposes which formerly existed in this city, and to which a large 
number of books had been donated which properly reverted to this society. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. McCaulley, Col. Grimshaw and Dr. Bush were appointed a committee to 
endeavor to procure said books. 
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Catalogue of the past and present Members, Resident and Corresponding, of 


the Maine Historical Society. Brunswick: Joseph Griffin. 1874. [8vo. 

pp- 25. ] 

This is in many respects a model’ catalogue, deserving of imitation by kin 
dred societies. We could wish there was as complete a one of the members of our 
New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. First, there is an alphabetical list of 
the original members, 49 in number. Second, a list of associate resident members 
in the order of their election, 305 in all. Third, an alphabetical list of correspond- 
ing members, 74 in number, with their residence when elected, and the year of their 
death, if they have deceased. Fourth, a list of the resident members, arranged al- 
phabetically, with the dates of their election appended. To add to the completeness 
of this list for reference, the names of the corresponding members should have been 
included in Italics. 

To the names of the original, and associate resident members in their order of 
election, there is annexed :—First, their residence when elected. Second, their pro- 
fession or occupation. Third, their birthplace. Fourth, date of birth. Fifth, date 
of death if deceased. Sixth, age at death. The deceased members are also (*), and 
a + indicates their removal from the state. 

Maine was separated from Massachusetts, June, 1820, after a union of 142 years, 
and in April, 1822, the Maine Historical Society was organized, and the governor of 
the new state, the Hon. Albion K. Parris, was elected its first president. The value 
of this catalogue, embracing as it does most of the prominent men of the state since 
its organization, together with the dates of their birth and death, &c., is apparent in 
a genealogical point of view. 

The catalogue would have been more complete had the first and middle names of 
the members been given in full as far as attainable, as has become the custom in 
college catalogues. For instance, one would be glad to know that ‘* H. W. Longfel- 
low prof. B. C.,’’ whose residence was “ Brunswick ”’ at the date of his election, 
1831, is the Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, of later fame asa poet,and long resident 
in Cambridge, Mass. It is also to be regretted that the same information as to dates, 
&c., is not annexed to the names of the corresponding members. This, however, is the 
first published catalogue; the editors ask ‘‘ any one who can supply omitted dates or 
correct errors,” to furnish the requisite information, so that that matter will proba- 
bly be attended to in future issues. 

on Ether Shepley, born in Groton, Mass., Nov. 2, 1780, and now a resident of 
Portland, Me., is the only original member living ; and Alpheus 8. Packard, born in 
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Chelmsford, Mass., Dec. 23, 1798, elected a member in 1828, and one of the compilers 
of this catalogue, is the next oldest living member. 

The society is certainly under obligation to Messrs. Wm. G. Barrows and A. S. 
Packard, for the careful manner with which they have executed the trust confided 
to them in preparing this catalogue. G. H. Pe 


A Report of the Proceedings at the Celebration of the First Centennial Anni- 
versary of the Incorporation of the Town of Buxton, Maine, held at Bux- 
ton Aug. 14, 1872; being a full Account of the Exercises of the Day— 
Historical Address, Oration, Poem, Toasts, and Letters received relating 
thereto. With an Appendix, containing Genealogical Sketches of the Pio- 
neers of the Town and a List of the Revolutionary Soldiers from Buxton, 
as far as can be asceriained. By J. M.Marsuati. Portland: Dresser, 
McLellan & Co. 1874. [8vo. pp. 288.] 


The Woodmans of Buxton, Maine. By Cyrus Woopman. Boston: 
Printed for private use, by David Clapp & Son. 1874. 8vo. pp. 125. 


Before July 14, 1772, when the act was passed incorporating Buxton as a town, 
the plantation was known as Narraganset No. I. The records of the proprietors of 
this township, with a documentary introduction and notes by the late Capt. William 
F. Goodwin, U.S.A., were published in 1871. This volume was noticed in the 
Register for April, 1872 (xxvi. 215), where the reader will find some interesting 
facts relative to this place. 

The title-page of the present volume is a good table of contents for it. The his- 
torical address is by the Hon. Cyrus Woodman, of Cambridge, Mass., a native of 
Buxton, who has done much with his pen and purse to rescue the annals of his native 

lace from oblivion. The address fills nearly a hundred pages, and is replete with 
information which will interest natives of the place and those who wish to get an 
inside view of life for a hundred years and more, in an interior New-England town. 
The poem is by Charles G. Came, of Boston, and contains some humorous touches 
on the by-gone days and men of Buxton. After the toasts, speeches and letters, is 
an appendix of 138 pages, containing genealogies of the families of Kimball, Wood- 
man, Elden, Redlon, Brooks, Merrill, Dunnell, Hancock, Dunn, Boynton, Durell, 
Martin, Rolfe, Wilson, Roberts, Atkinson, Leavitt, Hill, Lane, Nason, Hopkinson, 
Coffin, Sands, Emery, Dennett, Wentworth, Bradbury and Hobson, with other mat- 
ters of historic interest. 

The Woodmans of Buxton is a genealogical account of Joseph, Joshua and Na- 
than Woodman, three brothers who settled in Narraganset No. 1, giving their an- 
cestry and descendants. The brothers were besoyes (great grandsons) of Edward 
Woodman who settled in Newbury, Mass., in 1635. Of the early generations of the 
descendants of Edward, a genealogy was prepared in 1855 for the compiler of this 
work by the late Joshua Coffin, and was printed at the expense of the former (see 
Register, ix. 370). The work before us is excellently arranged, is full and precise 
in its details, and is handsomely printed. It has a full index and blank leaves for a 
family record. J. W. D. 


The Coit Family, or the Descendants of John Coit, who appears among the 
Settlers of Salem, Mass., in 1638, at Gloucester in 1644, and at New-Lon- 
don in 1650. Compiled at the request of Samuel Coit, of Hartford, Conn. 
By the Rev. F. W. Cuapman, A. M., Author of the Chapman Family, 
&c. &c. Hartford. Press of the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
1874. [8vo. pp. 341.] 


The Rev. Mr. Chapman’s genealogies are always models of thoroughness and ac- 
curacy. This is the fifth extended work that has issued from his pen since 1854, 
when he published his Chapman Family. 

The author informs us that ‘‘ more than ten years since the Rev. Robert C. Learn- 
ed, whose mother was a Coit, commenced making collections of family records, with 
a view to publishing a history and ay tree of the Coit family at some future day. 
Having made extensive collections, he died in 1867, leaving the work uncompleted. 
The work was suspended for about three years, when Mr. Samuel Coit employed the 
compiler to prepare a full history and genealogy of the family.” 
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Mr. Chapman has used every means in his power to verify and extend Mr. 
Learned’s collections, by letters and circulars, and by personal visits to record offices, 
libraries and burial grounds, and has produced a ae that must give satisfaction to 
the most captious. The work is printed in a superior manner, and illustrated by 
a number of steel portraits. Excellent indexes are found in the present as in the 
author’s previous works. J. W. D. 


A Genealogy of the Leavenworth Family in the United States, with Historical 
Introduction, ec. By Exvias Warner Leavenworts, LL.D., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y.: S. G. Hitchcock & Co. 1873. [8 vo. pp. 
376.] 


This family is descended from Thomas Leavenworth, who came to this country in 
the seventeenth century and settled in Woodbury, Ct., where he died August 3, 
1683, leaving a widow Grace who survived him many years, and at least two chil- 
dren. The family tradition is that he landed in New-Haven and settled soon after 
in Woodbury. He had a brother John, who also came to this country and 
was one of theearly proprietors of Woodbury. In 1694, he purchased an estate in 
Boston described by Mr. Amory in the Reetster (xxv. 39), in his article, ‘* A Home 
of the Olden Time.’’ There is evidence that John Leavenworth was in Boston or its 
vicinity, either permanently or temporarily, ten years earlier, that is in 1684. He 
was afterward a resident of Woodbury; but he finally removed to Stratford, Ct., 
where he died about the year 1702. It seems that he left no descendants and proba- 
bly he was never married. 

The name is so very uncommon in England that the author has not been able to 
find it in any English directory, or hear of a single person of the name now 
living in England. It appears however that the name formerly existed in London, 
for in 1664 Thomas and Edward Leavenworth were assessed a hearth tax in the 
parish of St. Clare, Southwark, while, in 1729, Peter Leavenworth took out a mar- 
riage license in London, and Sir Lewis Leavenworth was living there about 1750. It 
is not impossible that Thomas of Southwark may have been the settler in Woodbury. 

It is more than fifty years since the author and his brother began to collect gene- 
alogical materiale, which, in 1840, were embodied in a genealogical tree and litho- 
graphed. Only about fifty impressions were taken. 

The present work contains the names of nearly one thousand persons by the name 
of Leavenworth, besides many descendants of Thomas Leavenworth bearing other 
names. The materials seem to have been collected with great care, and they are ju- 
diciously arranged. Quite full biographical sketches of the more distinguished 
members of the family are given; and fine steel portraits of eighteen of them, be- 
sides other illustrations, embellish the work. 

The author, who has held many prominent offices and otherwise led a very busy 
life, deserves great credit for the preparation of so worthy a family memorial in the 
midst of engrossing duties. J. W. D. 


The American Historical Record and Repertory of Notes and Queries con- 
cerning the History and Antiquities of America and Biography of Ameri- 
cans, Edited by Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. Vol. III. Philadelphia: 
John E. Potter and Company, No. 617 Sansom Street. 1874. [Sm. 4to. 
pp. 574. ] 


This illustrated monthly magazine, devoted to historical and kindred subjects, was 
commenced in January, 1872, and has been frequently noticed with approval in the 
pages of the Recister. The familiarity with American history and biography which 
the better portion of a lifetime spent in writing upon those subjects and illustrating 
them with his pencil, had given to Mr. Lossing, had thoroughly prepared him for 
the new duties he then assumed as editor of this work ; while his acquaintance with 
historical and biographical writers and students in all parts of the country, and his 
known fairness of « character, won to his pages some of the ablest pens in the specialty 
to which the Record was devoted. 

The publishers announce that, with the new year, the periodical is to be at 
in its scope and size, and the title is to be changed to ‘* Potter’s American Month y: 


an Illustrated oe of History, Literature, Science and Art.’’ ‘* We propose, 


~ they, ‘‘ to make Potter's American Monthly what the Record has been, emphati- 
ly an American journal, devoting a large proportion of its space to American 
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History, Biography, Antiquities and kindred subjects,’’ Besides its historical and 
biographical departments, there will be departments of science, art and literature, 
the last including fiction and poetry. The department of Notes and Queries will be 
continued, and will cover the whole field of topics embraced in the enlarged scope of 
the magazine. 

The increased labor which the change in the magazine imposes upon its editor, 
‘prevents Mr. Lossing from continuing longer in the position which he has so success- 
fully filled for three years ; but he has been engaged to contribute regularly and lib- 
erally to its pages. In the January number will appear the first of a series of illus- 
trated articles from his pen, on ‘* The Historic Buildings of America.’’ 

The price of the work will be the same as before the change, namely, four dollars 
ayear. We hope the publishers will be liberally sustained in their efforts to diffuse 
instruction. J. W. D. 


A History of Madison, the Capital of Wisconsin ; including the Four Lake 
Country, to July, 1874. Withan Appendix of Notes on Dane County and 
its Towns. By Dantet S. Durriz. Madison, Wis: 1874. [8vo. pp. 
420.] 

This is a book every way worthy of the growing western city whose history it re- 
cords. Though there have been several pamphlet histories issued, this is the first 
attempt to give an exhaustive account of the rise and progress of the capital city of 
Wisconsin, which numbers with pride among its institutions, the State Historical 
Society and the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Durrie has had an advantage over our Atlantic cities, for he has ‘‘ interview- 
ed ’’ some of the first settlers of the place whose history he has written, and has con- 
sulted files of newspapers printed there running back to within nineteen months of 
the first settlement of the place. 

The first house in the present limits of the city of Madison was completed and 
the first family occupied it in the spring of 1837, about a year after the act of Con- 
sa was passed organizing the territory of Wisconsin. This territory then included 
the present states of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, and a part of the present terri- 
tory of Dakota. The place had been laid out as a town in 1836, and on the 23d of 
November of that year an act had been passed by the territorial legislature, making 
it the future seat of government of Wisconsin. The first session of the legislature 
was held there in the fall of 1838. Madison received a city charter March 4, 1856. 
In 1850, according to the census returns, it had 1525 inhabitants, in 1860 it had 6611, 
and in 1870, 9176. Dane county, of which Madison is the capital, had 314 inhabit- 
ants in 1840, and 53,096 in 1870. J. We De 


List of Persons admitted to the Order of Deacons in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, in the United States of America, from A. D. 1785 to A. D. 
1857, both inclusive. Prepared by the late Right Rev. GEorcre Burcess, 
D. D., Bishop of Maine. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1874. [12mo. pp. 
48.] 

Index to Bishop Burgess’s List of Persons ordained Deacons in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1874. [12mo. 


pp- Xvi. ] 

This is a monument of patient industry, and the preparation of it must have 
involved a large amount of correspondence and expense. Although it is of especial 
interest to the members of that Church of whose ministers it treats, it is no 
means without its value to those who are engaged in historical and genealogical re- 
searches. We have no doubt that the book will enable some persons to close up 
gaps in family histories which otherwise would remain open. 

The Index of Names, as it renders references very easy, is of great value. Having 
had some experience in compiling such indexes we know the great amount of labor 
and extreme care absolutely necessary to such a work, especially where, as in this 
case, the number of names is over twenty-seven hundred. f 

The editor of this volume, who is also the compiler of the Index, does not give his 
name ; but we will venture to state that it is to the Rev. William S. Bartlet, who 
has long been a member of this society, that we are indebted for the publication of 
this book. J. W. D. 
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Bares, Mrs. Martha Henshaw, in North- 
ampton, Mass., November 9, 1874. 
She was the daughter of Samuel and 
Martha (Hunt) Henshaw, and was 
born in Boston, June 9, 1783. Married 
September 21, 1807, to Hon. Isaac 
Chapman Bates, late senator of the 
United States, born in Granville, Mass., 
January 23, 1779, died in Washington, 
D. G., Mareh 16, 1845. She was the 
fifth in descent from Joshua! Henshaw, 
of Dorchester, born in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, about 1643, died 1719, married 
in 1670 to Elizabeth Sumner, of Dor- 
chester, baptized June 27, 1652, died 
1728 ; through Samuel? Henshaw, b. in 
Dorchester, April 1, 1682, died October 
18, 1761, married to Waitstill Topliff, 
of Dorchester, born November 6, 1684, 
died May 17, 1737; Samuel? Henshaw, 
born in Milton, September 1, 1723, 
died May 21, 1778, married November, 
1742, to Submit Woodard, of Milton, 
died March 14, 1792 ; and Samuel* Hen- 
shaw, her father, of Milton, Boston and 
Northampton, born in Milton, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1744, died in Northampton, 
March 11, 1809, married August 7, 
1782, to Martha Hunt, of Northamp- 
po born June 28, 1755, died May 27, 
1842, B. 


Carr, Hon. Jesse, in Goffstown, N. H., 
November 17, 1874, aged 91. He was 
formerly much in political life, and 
held the offices of state senator and 
representative, and was subsequently 
’ for many years an associate justice of 
the court of common pleas for Hills- 
borough County. Judge Carr was for 
a long period a well known and promi- 
nent citizen and an influential member 
of the Democratic party of that state, 
and in its counsels exerted a wide in- 
fluence. H. 


Herrick, Hon. Joshua, at his residence 
in Alfred, Maine, August 30, 1874, 
aged 81. He was the youngest son of 
Joshua and Mary (Jones) Herrick, and 
was born in Beverly, Essex County, 


Mass., March 18, 1793. In the year 
1811 he went to Maine and for several 
years was engaged in lumbering busi- 
ness on the upper Androscoggin. In 
1814 he was in the military service of 
the United States and stationed on the 


lower Kennebec, and subsequently was 
several years in Brunswick connected 
with the first cotton factory erected in 
Maine. In 1819 he was appointed 
deputy sheriff of Cumberland County, 
which position he held for many years. 
Early in the year 1829, hs removed to 
Kennebunkport, York County, and in 
the spring of that year, on the coming 
in of Jackson’s administration, was 
appointed deputy collector and inspec- 
tor of customs for the district of Ken- 
nebunk, which office he held until 
1841. In January, 1842, he was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Fairfield chairman of 
board of commissioners of York coun- 
ty, which position he held until No- 
vember, 1843. In the fall of the latter 
year he was elected member of the 
28th Congress from the York and Ox- 
ford district, serving on the committees 
on naval affairs and accounts. In 1847 
was again appointed deputy collector 
and inspector of customs, serving until 
March, 1849. In December of the lat- 
ter year, was appointed by Gov. Dana 
register of probate of York County, 
which position he held until 1855, 
and in January, 1856, was again ap- 
pointed by Gov. Wells register of pro- 
bate of the latter county. He was 
long widely known throughout the 
state as one of its most prominent and 
public spirited citizens,and as an active 
and influential member of the Demo- 
cratic party. Col. Herrick was a 
warm personal friend of the late Prof. 
S. F. B. Morse, whom he greatly aided 
in establishing the first line of tele- 
graph in this country between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, in 1844, and be- 
tween whom there existed a most in- 
timate friendship to the close of the 
life of the latter, in February, 1872. 
He was married May 19, 1830, to Miss 
Hannah F. Rogers, daughter of Dea. 
George W. Rogers, of Alfred, who sur- 
viveshim. He left seven children—five 
married daughters and two sons. H. 


Prescorr, Elisha (No. 340 of the Prescott 


Memorial, p. 265), in Raymond, N.H., 
November 20, 1874, aged 97. He was 
born September 9, 1777, and was the 
fifth generation in descent from James* 
Prescott, the immigrant, of Hampton, 
N. H., through James,? Elisha® and 
Ebenezer.* Ww. P. 






































